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THE RHINE NEAR CAUB. 
(Oraxcas Wairrex ox rae Srot, AvOusT 2ist, 1861.) 
BY BISHOP ARTHUR CLEVELAND COXE. 


(Tux editor of Taz InpErexDeNt knows niy disincli- 
nation to publish my rhymes; but a dear friend,a 
German scholar, has just returned to me some stan- 
zas of mine which I gave him several years since, and 
which he has honored by rendering them into his 
noble language. I have « sad excuse for publishing 
them. It was lately my misfortune to be outraged by 
& forgery, misrepresenting my feelings toward Ger 
many and the Germans in a very flagrant manner. 
My real feelings, from my youth up, may be inferred 


ments of the scenes it celebrates. The incident is fa- 
miliar to tourists of the Rhine. On New Year's night 
of the memorable 1814 Blicher’s army, which had 
defeated Ney, on the Katzbach, reached the Rhine, 
near Caub. Thrilled with the view of the River of 
their Fatherland, like Xenophon’s soldiers when they 
reached “the sea,” they shouted, one and all: “The 
Rhine! the Rhine!” It is sald that many of them 
knelt and gave thanks. These were the brave fellows 
that were destined to turn the doubtful scale of con- 
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Their eyes took in the Schoenberg tower, 
And down they looked where darksome cells—} 

Of Pfalz bemock fair Guda’s bower: 
Here, where the rower lifts bis song, 

Where prunes the maid her father’s vine, 
They saw—and rose, those hights along, 


One wild, free shout: Tuz Ruainz! Tae 
Rue! 


Heroes, from flery fight retarned, 
Thus hailed the Fatherland once more: 
Bmit with ite charms, each bosom burned, 
Eaeh voice confessed {ts kindred shore. 
Ev’n stranger eyes must sparkle bright, 
When opes that view from Werner’s shrine; 
What then to sons their mother’s sight, 
And her sweet breast, THz Ruive! THE 
Rains! 


Yes! ev’n to warrior hosts how dear 
The vineyard green, the silver flood: 
Better the vine-hook than the spear, 

The vintage than a foeman’s blood, 
Ne’er from this vale the shout shall cease 
That flows with water and with wine, 

War's homage to the Prince of Peace, 
That bero-cry; Taz Rumxe! THe Rains! 
Bourrato, N. Y. 





THE STRIKES OF THE SEASON. 
. 1, 


BY PROF. LYMAN H. ATWATER, D.D., LL. D.- 


Tus subject is mavy-sided. Whether 
we look at the origin, the grounds, the 
methods, or the results of these organized 
raids of employés. against employers, the 
subject in each of these relations has many 
sides. Hence, the great danger of being 
scourged by those half-truths in relation to 
it, which are often the most dangerous 
form of error. . Nor can I. hope entirely to 
escape this difficulty in any treatment of it 
possible within the limits allowable io this 
communication, 

In a paper contributed by me to TuE 
InpEPENDENT last Autumn on the “Great 
Dronght,” then culminating, | asked atten- 
tion to some probsble consequences of it, 
which seemed. very much overdrawn to 














mous magoitude and inevitable economic 
effects as respects the industrial, com- 
mercial, and productive interests of the 
country, and whatever is involved with 
them. In all essentials these foreshadow- 
ings have unhappily been more than 
realized. Along with other camsequences, 
the cost of living was very seriously 
enhavced by it for. all classes, but 
in greatest proportion for people. of 
slenderest resources. While it lessened 
the supply and increased the cost of flour 
and meats for. all classes, it produced a far 
severer searcity of those articles of subsist- 
ence which are the special dependence of 
the laboring classes and the poor in time of 
extremity, When have the vegetables and 
esculents, usually so abundant. and cheap. 
in Winter, been so scarce. and prodigiously 
dear? This made large importations of 
potatoes and cabbages from Europe profit- 
able, a thing unprecedented in the memory 
of this generation. 

Out of all this came vot only a marked 
increase in the average cost of living for all 
classes; but a much greater ratio of in- 
crease in the cost of articles usually con- 


“felt the 
So far my. sympathies are with them. ~ I 
should rejoice, if it were practicable, to see 
their wages advanced enough to meet this 
deficit, not only during ita temporary con- 

tiouance,. but. permanently, so.as to, aug- 

ment their comfort and. resources after the 
recent visitation of scarcity gives way.to 

promised plenty; but impossibilities cannot 
be achieved. The tides cannot be arrested. 

Economic laws can no more be annulled 
than the law of gravitation. Let us note 
the difficulties which these strikes have en- 

countered, whether special to the present 

case or inherent in strikes as such. 

1. The deficiency of food-crops, and conse- 
quent dearness of living, bears heavily upon 
all but the more opulent. classes, certainly 
upon all people of limited income. They. 
are not, therefore, in a position to make 
good the deficit to the laboring classes, but 
must share it. with them. Not only so, 
but their ability to purchase their wonted 
supplies of articles, the production of which 
gives employment to many of the laboring 
classes, is seriously curtailed. Out of this 
comes a falling market for many of these 
preducts, and a decrease of the wage-fund 
usually growing out of this class of manu- 
factures, A riseof wages is, therefore, so 
far forth impossible, and a decrease either 
in rate of wages or the number employed is 
unavoidable. Strikes in all these depart- 
ments simply betray the most absolute ip-. 
fatuation. 

How far-reaching this may be is not easily 
seen. Each one may cast about for him- 
self, and consider the vast number of things 
consumed by families of limited income 
covered by it in a greater or less degree, 
And these constitute the immense majority 
of families and consumers. 

2, But, passing beyond this to some more 
conspicuous theaters of the recent strikes 
(the iron, coa), and railroad industries) 
which are largely, though not wholly in- 
terlocked, the food failure, felt so direct- 
ly by the people, damaged railroads, by a 
great diminution of their wonted business 
and income. They were thus, asa whole, 
exceptionally aofurnished with means to 
advance wages beyond the normal market 


outlays in maintaining, improving, and ex- 
tending their roadways avd equipments. 
This reacts with force on the demand for 
iron, the chief. material required in iron 
rails and iron horses, the demand for which 
constitutes the great support of the iron 
market and manufacturer. And this, in 
turn, is one of thechief supports of the coal 
industry, so much of this fuel being con- 
sumed in the manufacture of iron. While 
all-the industries of society are, more or 
less ‘mutually interdependent, depending 
upon the mutual exchangeability of pro- 
ducts, and this again upon the possession 
of commodities to give and take by the ex- 
changing parties, these three departments 
are peculiarly iuterlocked, first with: each 
other, and then, above all, with agri- 
culture, insomuch that it is impossible 
that from , one-third ‘to. two-fifths 
of the annual food. supply. should 
fail in this country without causing a 
diminution of the share to be distributed 
to each one, which strikes or, idleness, 
whether voluntary or enforced by combina- 
tions, may and do aggravate, indeed, but 
cannot relieve. Exceptions aside, all kinds 


vine prerogative of making something out 
of nothing. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that, a¢ a whole, the strikes of the present 
year should meet the fate of all ‘strikes 
seeking to force up wagesin the face of a 
falling market and a diminished demand for 
labor or, what is the same thing, its pro- 
ducts. In sporadic cases there may be suc- 
cess; which generally costs more than it 
comes to; but generally'the failare is un- 
mitigated and the ,loss irremediable, con- 
sequent on all combinations to force wages 
above the. normal standard from.which 
the inexorable laws of supply and demand 
will not and cannot long allow them to 
swerve, 

8. A circumstance almost fatal to the re- 
cent striking movement in a great propor- 
tion of cases is the immense importa- 
tion of foreign laborers, secking employ- 
ment, tending much more to a glut 
than a scarcity in the labor market. In 
the face of such. swarms of immigrant |a- 
borers, what is the use of attempting to 
force up wages above normal rates? I say 
nothing of the policy of stimulating inimi- 
gration to the extent which is now done by 
various transportation companies, on sea 
and land, whose immediate interests are 
furthered by it. The logic of Chinese ex- 
clusion, if good for that, is good for a great 
deal more. This will be unavailing for its 
end unless it goes the length of causing the 
exclusion of cheap labor from all quarters. 
Be this as it may, theswarms of Old-World 
laborers are upon us and crowding in 
more and more. They must be fed and 
clothed, and, if so, they must either have a 
chance to earn their living or be supported 
from the earnings or savings of others. In 
other words; they must be allowed, nay, 
compelled to work for such wages as they 
can get, and there isno belp forit. What 
fatuity, then, for men to quit work and 
give up wages, when so many are eager to 
take their places? 

One thing is certain. The loss from 
these strikes to the laborers who have sac- 
rificed their wages and to those whose con- 
tributions have sustained them, meanwhile, 
bas been immense—far greater than all the 
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rate, as determined by the law of supply 
and demand, or even to keep up their usu! 





satisfaction of injuring their employers. 
Quite likely. One who shoots a gun that 
kicks him over may or may not hit, wound, 
or kill the party aimed at. Sometimes he 
does the best thiog possible for his em- 
ployer’s interest. He relieves him of the 
need of further production, when the mar- 
kets are already glutted, and thus enables 
him to dispose safely of his accumulated 
surplus. Suppose he does hurt his em- 
ployer.. Cui bono? Suppose some loads of 
perishable food were lost by the railways. 
What is the effect, but to render such food 
dearer to the laborers, who most need 
to get it cheaply? At best, what is 
the effect, but to increase the risk and 
cost of production to employers, and 
thus to enhance the cost of the article to 
consumers, including laborers themselves, 
No doubt employés can sometimes force a 
momentary rise of wages, by striking for 
higher prices when the delay of work to 
procure other laborers is ruin to their em- 
ployers. If building laborers strike when 
the contract or the state of their employer 
is such that a month’s delay will ruin him; 


of business showed and. failed of | if hi rd wihieee 
otherwise, unless man has acquired the di- | in the midst of a delicate operation, says 


“I will leave it unfinished unless you dou- 
ble my pay," they can, doubiless, extort it; 
but it is éxtortion, neither more nor less 
It is sure to cost the extortioners too dear 
ly. Their services will not be in demand. 
All productive occupations subject to such 
risks must pro for covering them in 
the price of their products—+. ¢., the in- 
creased cost of them to others, certainly to 
the laboring classes, who may need them. 
Since the foregoing lines were written a 
surprising illustration and confirmation of 
their truth has reached us. Io the region 
of the great iron strike, at a moderate esti- 
mate, the loss in wages to the striking ope- 
ratives has been full $8,000,000; but there 
isone greatiron millin which we learn, 
from one of its proprietors, 600 men have 
worked without cessation or loss of wages, 
right in the midst of thousands of idle 
strikers. How aud why is this? Because 
the workmen are non-union men, The 
proprietors years ago determined to employ 


cost, fougbt the battle of their independ- 
ence through triumphantly, in the face of 
threats aud prophecies that they would be 
compelled to succumb. 
succamb. They and their workmen have 
been reaping the advantages of this dear- 
ly-won independence ever since.’ 
Princeton CoLLeas. 





THE STORIED SEA. 


THE LIGHT OF THE HARAM, 
it. 





BY SUGAN B. WALLACE, 
(Mas. Gex. Lew Watxace). 


NovrManwat did not rise, but held out one 
jeweled hand, dimpled as a baby’s, with 
nails and finger-ends dyed pink with benna— 
five clustering rosebuds. The magic of 
beauty made us her subjects. We kissed the 
little fingers loyally and yielded ourselves 
willing captives, ready to bedracged at her 
chariot-wheels,. My life-long notions of the 
subjection of woman (see Stuart Mill), and 
the wretchedness of prisoners pining in 
palatial splendors . vanished at the first 





increase of wages demanded by them, if 
geined, cau make good. It may be an- 


— 


_ wounded knight ip the lists of Templestowe. 
Ghe smiled and hoped we were well; thea 


none but non-union men, and, at’ severe 


They did not’ 


glance; went down at a touch, like the 
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followed suitable inquiries as to health and 
jouroeyé, aod expressions of the charm of 
finding it all out. Our ioterpreter was an 
Armenian lady, with the gift of tongues. 
When cooversation is filtered through 
three languages, it becomes very thin; even 
such bold and spirited remarks as “ This is 
a bappy day for me. I shall never forget 
it,” was robbed of half its spice and flavor 
by the time it reached the ear for which it 
was intended. I ventured the high asser- 
tion that we had sailed six thousand miles 
on purpose to lay our homage at her 
blessed feet; which rhetorical flourish 
was received with a childish nod at about 
what it was worth. Somehow, she did not 
seem so enchanted with ber new wor- 
shipersas they were withher. It appeared 
the Beauty had never seen the sea except 
from sbore. 

“What is it like when you are in the 
middle of the dark water?” 

** Had she seen the Great Desert?” 

Yes, many times, and bad trembled 
when awful columns of dust swept across 
it, moved by the wings of evil gevil.” 

** It was like that ; wide, still, a desert of 
water more lonely than any land.” 

‘Do many people drown there?” she 
asked of the mysterious horror. 

"Very few. You would have no fear.” 

‘Because I shall never go on it,” she 
said, triumphantly, and laughed, showing 
teeth like pomegranate seeds and shook the 
diamond drops on her forehead, so de- 
lighted was she with the simple wit. 

Suddenly changing her tone, she asked: 
“*Why do you wear black dresses?” 

Ihave never seen an Eastern woman, of 
high or low degree, in a black garment of 
any make, Even their shoes are gayly em- 
broidered. How dismal and conrse three 
elderly women, in the conventional black 
silks and poke bonnets, must appear to one 
clad in elegant draperies of various and 
brilliant dyes, whose eyes ever rested on 
tints to which the rainbow is dim, 

“It fs the custom of our country for 
women to go out in black,” we answered. 

** How snd,” said Beauty; and it did seem 
sad in that light and lovely room, all sun- 
shine and vivid color. We were in love 
with ber, and again declared our love. She 
accepted the admiration as one well used 
to such extravagance, and clapped her 
hands after the fashion of ladies of the 
*‘Arabian Nights.” At the signal, the slaves 
disappeared, except one old woman and the 
Negroes, silent as ghosts, beside the Lahore 
drapery. In afew minutes five slaves re- 
turned, each carrying a small round table 
of cedar, inlaid with scraps of mother of 
pearl. Five others followed, with lighted 
cigarettes, lying each in a silver saucer; 
and coffee in tiny cups, about the size of a 
giant’s thimble, resting in a silver filagree 
holder, set round with diamonds, 

** My new friends have come so far,” said 
Nourmahal, “they must be tired. Take a 
cigarette and refresh yourselves.” 

I rather awkwardly adjusted the holder 
of amber and ventured one faint whiff. 
Imagine my astonishment at secing my 
friend, whose name with difficulty | sup- 
press, puff away like a dissipated old 
smoker. The Armenian was native and to 
the manner born. Nourmahal smoked, of 
course, and a Julling calm succeeded the 
excitemeut of the brilliant conversation 
reporied above. While feeling rouad in 
my brain for a subject of common interest 
adapted to our bostess’s capacity and mine, 
I tried a sip of the coffee. It was strone 
enough to bear up an egg, thick with 
grounds, and bitter as death. I pretended 


. to deep enjoyment of the dose, and sipped 


it, drop by drop, to the bitter end. 

Nourmahal clapped ber hands again, and 
the ten virgins took away the saucers. | 
think none of them were foolish, for they 
fell into line without effort, each one tread- 
ing inthe footsteps of her predecessor, at 
an interval to avoid ber train. 

Presently they returned, with gold-fringed 
napkins and silver cups of sherbet, flavored 
with quince, and a conserve of rose-leaves, 
Wishing to appear easy as possible and 
thoroughly orients], I trifled with the deli- 
cious nectar, cooled with snow, and was 
not half through when the attendant 
picked up my table of cedar and pear! and 
disappeared with it. How I regret not. 
having swallowed the Olympian food at 


. Fallroad speed, for it was the first ice I had 
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secn formany months. It is not court eti- 
quette to ask receipts, and, after a sigh of 
regret for what I shall never taste again, I 
returned to the fascination of a triple- 
tongued conversation. 

‘Ip thie charming palace you must be 
very happy. How do you pass the time? ” 

The dimples deepened in the cheeks 
of Beauty. ‘‘Pass the time, pass the 
time?” she dreamily repented, playing with 
the knotted fringes of her scarf, “1 do not 
pass it, it passes itself!” and again she 
laughed and the laughter was sweet as the 
tenderest voice can muke it. 

** Are you fond of music?” 

Three ladies in black: ‘*Ob! very!” Oh! 
very!” “ Ob! very!” 

“Then you shail be mused.” She 
clapped the rose-leaf palms, and in marched 
eight women musicians (we saw nomen that 
day but the haram guard), bearing stringed 
instruments, Curious-looking things, like 
overgrown Violios und half-fivisbed guitars, 
anda round shell, with strings across, beaten 
with two sticks. 

Didst ever hear Arabic music, beloved? 


No? Then never hast thou known 
sorrow. 


Bince Jubal first struck the gamut, there 
can have been no improvement in these 
compositions. How long the exercises 
lasted I am unable to record; but | doknow 
we grew old fast under the beat, beat, 
hammer, bammer, in the terse, unmeaning 
notes of the banjo. Inthe brief interval, 
at the end of a peculiarly agonizing strain, 
sung by the mulatto, I seized the moment 
to ask what were the words of thesong, and 
was told it is a serenade, very ancient, dat 
ing back to the Times of Ignorance, before 
thecoming of Mobammed, whose tomb is 
covered with the spleodor of unceasing 
light. L afterward obtained acopy of the 
madrigal and give it in rough translation. 
It is doubtful if the almond-eyed Juliet 
came down from her lattice after the an- 
guish of that performance on the vina. 











GAZZEL ; OR, LOVESONG, 


On a steed shod with fire I come, 
And weary is my heart with waiting. 
Awakened It feels a vague unrest. 


Chorus: 
© thou whose shape is that of the cypress, 
And whose month is the opening rosebud, 
I am here, faithful as thy shadow. 


Thy eyebrows are the form of an arch, 
The shafts of thy lashes are unsparing, 
And the scars which they leave are bleeding. 


© thou whose shape, etc. 

Queen rose thy slave Raschid Is beggared. 

His whole beart ts only one wound; 

Smile but once and his head will touch the stars. 
O thou whose shape, etc., eto. 


After the serenade followed a battle- 
song, which made our blood tingle with its 
flerce din. It was of a victorious chief, 
who had been far as Istamboul, the pearl 
of two seas, the possession of which is the 
longing desire of every monarch, The 
singer imitated the clanking keys of cor- 
quered cities, and sang of jeweled turbans 
worn by padishas, of gold and perfumes, 
ivory and balsam, of kiosks smelling of 
musk, ceiled with cedar, and painted with 
vermilion. 

Then the theme changed to a melancholy 
minor key. The bright warrior, named 
Yilderinn, or Lightning, so strong and 
swift was he, is wounded and going to die; 
he who, if the sky were to fall, could up 
hold it on the point of his lance. He 
salutes the black angel in the patient resig- 
nation to sorrow, which the Prophet of 
God says is the key to all happiness. 
‘Weep not for him; he is tasting the 
honey of martyrdom, the reward of those 
who fall fichting for Islam. Weep not for 
him who has the passport to Paradise. In 
place of two hands lostin defending the 
standard of the faith, two wings are given 
to bear him across the dread bridge El 
Sirat, to the blissful regions where sixty 
bluck eyed houris and endless Elysian 
pleasures await every true believer. He is 
passing to their gardens, the Dwelling of 
the Biest.” A droning recitative, with 
tuneless, timeless accompaniment on the 
two-stringed guitar. 

Then came a burst of triumphant chords, 
which made our flesh creep. The bright 
warrior has angelic visions and hears an- 
gelic voices: **I see, I see a dark-eyed 
girl! She has dropped the flowered vei) 
from her star-like eyes and waves a hand- 
kerchief, a handkerchief of green, and 
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smiles and shouts : Come kiss me, kiss me, 
for I love thee. Keep watch by me to- 
night, O Death; come and keep watch by 
me.” The concluding line trailed off in a 
dying way and died in a succession of heart- 
breaking moans. 7 

My smoking friend looked deadly pale, 
as though about to faint, and whispered: 
** An air from ‘ Pinafore’ would be a relief.” 
It struck me that any air would be a relief 
to her in that desperate extremity. How I 
envied Nourmahal, who adjusted ber lace 
and silken pillows, and, nestled in them, 
had dropped into a gentle nap. When the 
last blow hit my tired tympanum, up she 
rose from raiubow scarfs and frothy veil- 
ings, like Aphrodite from the mist and foam 
of the sea, and, without apology, said 
to the Armenian lady: ‘‘The audience is 
ended.” 

We were not sorry. Our limited supply 
of words forbade the givingof ‘‘ views” so 
dear to the mind of the universal suffragist; 
but we had enough to repeat offers of serv- 
ice and protest vows of remembrance, 
which the princess received in a listless 
way, much as to say: This thing grows tire- 
some. I think she was a little mortified at 
the siesta, wRich led to such a protracted 
session of the rub-a-dub music. Tohear 
is toobey was the law of »!/l around lier. 
and, had she slept on till morning, there was 
no one to stop the work of the band of 
torturers. 

As we passed out of the salon, each of 
us received a box of crimson andem wood, 
wrapped in tissue paper. ‘‘ To be opsned 
when you reach home,” said the interpreter. 

The doves had gone to their nests, for 
the shades of evening were in the rotunda; 
the sultana bird, with bead under its wing, 
was a purple ball; the moon was high over 
the enchanted gardeo, which the King of 
the Genii bad made for Prince Feramorz. 
A tame gazelle, wearing a collar of silver 
bells, followed us to the gate, and in a 
fond, endearing way laid its pretty head 
on my arm and looked in my face. The 
most appealing glance of a weary prisoner, 
longing for the freedom of Judah’s hills, 
the mild thyme of Hermon, and the mouo- 
tains of spices. Those eyes had a human 
expression, which has never left my mem- 
ory. Ihave seen it in the wistful gaze of 
young mothers in the yearning eyes of 
those who have so long mourned that the 
grief has become a softened sorrow. Well 
do they name the love-song “ Gazelle.” 

Before the gate we suddenly paused, at 
the same instant, moved by the same im- 
pulse, and turned to look for one moment 
more on the Palace and Garden of Delight. 
We felt we should not see its like again, 
for there are few such gardens in the 
world. The Paradise palms were whisper 
ing their secrets, and the pines wailed in 
answer to the sea breeze as harpstrings 
avswerto the harper’s hand. The moon- 
light tipped each leaf with silver; the 
flowers we pale, but not faded; heaven and 
earth were still, breathless,as we grow 
when feeling most. A bird, a little brown 
thing, like a wren, flew out of a thicket of 
laurels and hid among the starry blossoms 
of the magnolia. Then hark! that won- 
drous note. I should have recognized it 
even if Thalia bad not lifted a bushing 
finger and said, under her breath: “ Believe 
me, love, it is the nightingale.” 

It was the nightingale, and the voice (so 
sweet, so sweet, 1 hear it yet, and shall 
hear it at intervals forever) was more 
stilliog than very silence. That wild mel 
ody was not the legendary plaint of the 
love-lorn mate, Jexning ber breast against a 
thorn; but rather an ecstatic strain from a 
soul 6o full it must tell its rapture or die. 
Its charm was past all telling; beyond the 
reach of words. Still, as I write, hun- 
dreds of miles away, after months of rapid 
travel, my heart thrills with the echo of its 
ineffable sweetness. The doe (the winsome 
thing, with the haunting eyes) leaned heav- 
ily against my arm while we stood and list- 
ened. Night was fallen, for in these lati- 
tudes it makes brief mingling with day. It 
is only to meet and kiss in a crimson blush 
and part again. ‘‘ Good-bye forever,” we 
said, as the lock snapped iv the fron valves. 
The voice of the bulbul followed us 
through the perfumed dusk, like an invisi 
ble angel allowed to pass the guarded gates 
of Eden and cheer the homely pilgrims on 
their way. . 





Freshly the breezé blew, and tbe briny 
smell of the seg was’ tonic, after thelan- 
guors of the palace. The rich and balmy 
eve invited to silence. Undera trance we 
floated between blue and blue (whettier in 
the body or out of the body I cannot tell) 
in the supreme delight of a day unre#l in 
its poetie lights; so like the stuff which 
dreams are make of I sometimes wonder 
which was dream and which reality. 

From the distant minaret sounded along 
musical wail, that seemed to fall from vague 
regions surrounding us, or a8 a warning 
voice from some unseen world, close at 
hand, the muezzin’s call to prayer. When 
it died away, a second voice took up the 
cry, another followed, and another, as 
trumpets answer and echo among far-off 
friendly camps. It was finer than the stir- 
ring appeal of bugles, clearer than the ring- 
ing bells of Christendom. These were the 
words wafted through the ethereal haze, 
across the halcyon sea, revealed in vision to 
the prophet: ‘‘God is great! God is great! 
There is no God but God. Mohammed 
isthe aposile of God. Come to prayers, 
come to prayers, prayer is better than 
sleep. Alla hu!” 

A light pleasure boat approached, with 
striped canopy, and bearing a colored lan- 
tern, like a great red eye, iv front. Ten 
men bent to the oars, it flew across the 
water, and phosphorescent light fell off 
the dripping blades like sparkles of fire. 
It came nearer, and we knew by the cres- 
cent and shining star in the flag it was an 
official of high rank; the solitary passenger 
seated in the slender bow among restful 
cushions. Thefezcaphasnobrim. Asthe 
barque shot past, we knew the boyish face, 
and caught one glance of the imperial eyes 
of Prince Feramorz. 

When the call ended, he knelt, and, with- 
out shame or concealment, prostrated bis 
forehead to the floor, his face toward 
Mecca, the Holy City of the Faithful. Here 
is the prayer, pamed Fatiyeh, which pious 
Moslems repeat five times a day: 

“Praise be to God the Lord of all crea- 
tures, the most merciful, the King of the Day 
of Judgmevt! Thee do we worship, and of 
Thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in 
the right way, in the way of those to whom 
Thou hast been gracious, not of those 
against whom Thou bast been incensed nor 
of those who go astray”; 
the prayer which Adam uttered afier 
his expulsion from Eden, that Abraham 
said after his son was saved from sacrifice, 
that Christ breathed in the Gethsemane 
agony, so they tell us, as it is written in the 
books of the Chronicles. 
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FREE LANCES IN EVOLUTION. 


Ir, as a body, the American clergy are 
ignorant of the later developments of 
modern science, they are willing to learn. 
If a few still believe that these develop- 
ments have left untouched the traditional 
interpretation of Scripture, the Jarge ma- 
jority incline to the opinion that recent 
scientific theories do somewhat affect our 
view of the teachings of the Bible. The 
relation of evolution to Christianity is the 
most important problem which thinking 
men are to-day considering, and it is a 
preblem upon which the clergy are eager 
for light. 

It was in this mood of the searcher for 
truth that a large number of the ministers 
of Boston and suburban towns assembled 
to hear a discussion upop the question: Is 
evolution and what is proved about it an- 
tagonistic to biblical creation and evangel- 
ical religion? The occasion was ove of a 
series of meetings which the evangelical 
ministers of Boston hold at stated intervals. 
The disputants were Mr. B. F. Underwood. 
of Boston, and President Chadbourne, of 
the Agricultura] College at Amherst. Pro- 
fessor Asa Gray, of Cambridge, also made 
some remarks upon the question. 

Mr. Underwood, in opening the diseus- 
sion, expressed his gratitude for the cour- 
tesy that invited him, a confessed disbe- 
liever in the Christian religion, to address 
an assembly of clergymen. The Church 
and her ministers have, doubtless, deserved 
the charge of bigotry and narrowness; but 
the charge is less deserved to-day, if é-- 
served at all, than in any former arc. 
What body of professed infidels ever asked 
a Christian clergyman to address them? 


\ The essay of Mr. Underwood was mainly 
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a presentation of the fundamental princi- | that many facts of evolution are still un. | Happily ithad never occurred to him, even | was very sure that organization was 


ples of evolution and of the divergence 
which he held to exist between these prin- 
ciples and the teachings of the Bible re- 
garding science. He suggested that evolu- 
tion might be defined as change, in which 
every event has an antecedent. No fact 
is more firmly established than that of the 
conservatism avd correlation of forces. 
The amount of force in the business is 
peither increased nor diminished; but its 
form constantly changes. To explain cer- 
tain irregular manifestations of force, re- 
ligion brings in the miracle, which is op- 
posed to the sequence of Nature. The 
record of the creation given in Genesis is 
opposed to the facts of geology and astron- 
omy. The differencesin the two accounts, 
themselves of the creation as found in Gen- 
esis, are irreconcilable. The order of the 
creation of certain objects, as given in 
these accounts, cannot be harmonized. 

Whether the “day” of Genesis be re- 
garded asa period of twenty-four hours or 
as a period of indefinite length, geology 
presents no evidence for the biblical view 
of the creation. The evidence amounts to 
proof that the mind, as well as the body of 
man was evolved from lower forms of life. 
The teachings of evangelical religion and 
of evolution are antagonistic. Evangelical 
religion offers to man a God infinite in 
knowledge, yet who is a designer of the 
world; infinite in goodness, yet who is the 
creator of a world of sin; who pro- 
pounced his works good, yet ove a part of 
whose creation at once fell into evil, and 
one who found it necessary to send a Christ 
to pardon sin. Evangelical religion teaches 
that prayer may alter the course of Nature 
and heal the sick; and that, although a cer- 
tain number of the human race will be 
saved, millions will be eternally lost. On 
the other hand, evolution presents a power 
self-existent, which is revealed to conscious- 
ness under the forms of matter and of force. 
It is uniform and regular io its working 
and manifestations. From it spring by 
natural processes all institutions, as law 
and government. Evil is simply a non- 
adjustment of certain forces. Salvation 
from sin is to be secured by natural means, 
Evil and suffering can be removed only by 
methods which Nature offers. The Bible, 
as every other book, is the work of msn. 
The present, evolution holds, is better than 
the past and the Golden Age of the race lies 
in the future. 

President Chabourne followed with a 
speech impetuous, learned, and compre- 
hensive. If disconnected in its parts, by 
reason of the lateness of the invitation to 
share in the discussion, its extempore char- 
acter lent it certain qualities that added to 
its immediate effects He began with the 
remark that, although Professor Gray was 
recognized as a Darwinian, yet the Cam- 
bridge naturalist hed made a statement 
concerning Darwinism which tore up 
that theory by the roots. It was that 
variation has been along beneficial lines. 
Mr. Darwin had himself felt that this 
statement was contradictory to his 
theories. In the study of evolution Dr. 
Chadbourne emphasized the need of contin- 
ued and patient examination. For its con- 
sideration is a demand, first, of the best 
naturalists, the best zodlogists, the best 
botanists, the best geologists; and, second, 
of philosophers well trained in the art of 
reasoning and especially acquainted with 
theories of causation. A chief defect of 
Darwin lies in overworking the nature of 
causation. His materials are rich and 
valuable; but his use of the principle of 
causality is faulty. What may be called 
passive causes he makes active, and to 
causes sufficient for the production of cer- 
tain effects he ascribes results larger than 
hey could accomplish. The defect of Dar- 
win iliustrates a common error. A scholar 
great in one department we infer is equally 
well equipped to consider questions 
in every other field of study; but 
the truth is that a naturalist is not 
only ill-trained for philosophic invest- 
igation, but also his attainments are 
usually limited to one department of 
patura) history. A philosopher is entitled 
to examine certain sciences; his field is 
metaphysics. The first demand, therefore, 
of evolution is for the facts; and the 
second the proper interpretation and re- 
lation of these facts. Examination shows 
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known, and it also shows that the meaning 
of not a few of the facts already known is 
notclear. The great question is: How did 
the globe, once a fiery mist, without life, 
become the world that we see, with its 
diverse creations and multiplied activities? 
Modern scientists have not presented one 
fact that shows that this change did not 
occur with the supervision and even inter- 
vention of an Almighty Power. Assuming 
the existence of primordial germs, these 
germs must, in-their beginning, either have 
had a potency to develop all the world 
now is, or else certain qualities that could 
develop the present creation were auded to 
them. On the Darwinian hypothesis it is 
exceedingly difficult, even if possible, to 
explain the abundance and the variety of 
the forms of life found in the Silurian 
Period. Science presents six epochs which 
correspond with great exactness to the 
records of Genesis. The ‘‘ grass” of Gen- 
esis that first appeared represents the 
“alge,” which science believes was the first 
creation of its kind. Likewise, the “‘ great 
whales” of the fifth epoch represent the 
huge monsters which geology teaches ex- 
isted in the age of the same relative order, 
Instead of Genesis helping to overthrow 
the entire Bible, its first chapters contain 
proof of the inspiration of the divine book. 
Yet the need of patient study of evolution 
is great, and with this study there should 
be no fear of the result; but the false logic 
which is used for and against the theory is 
most humiliating. 

Professor Gray, in opening, clearly and 
concisely stated the two hypotheses regard- 
ing the relation of Mind and Nature. Either 
Nature is the outcome of Mind or Mind is 
theoutcome of Nature. Between them one 
must choose. Till recently, the first hypoth- 
esis was the more common and upon it 
as a scientific basis was explained the 
adaptation of means to ends. The question 
pow is: Has modern science overthrown 
thishypothesis. The general answer is nega- 
tive. Science offers no objection to the 
belief that God made the heavens and the 
earth. The question proposed for discus- 
sion is not, however, a distinct issue. The 
restriction to what is proved concerning 
evolution is sufficiently definite, if we can 
only agree upon what is proved. But 
what definition can be given of “ bibli- 
cal creation,” even if one can be 
given of ‘‘evangelicsl religion.” The 
important question is: Is modern natural 
science antagonistic to the Christian re- 
ligion? The Christian religion is the re- 
ligion taught in the four Gospels. The 
question is one for ministers and theologians 
to discuss. When they have examined it, 
and sifted it, and arrived at an exact an- 
ewer, we may be assured that the grounds 
of our faith in Jesus Christ will not be 
found to be materially affected. Good 
Christians we may still be, Certain dearly 
cherished beliefs we may be obliged to recon- 
sider; care is needed in their readjust- 
ment; but it is not to be believed that 
Christianity will suffer any permanent dis- 
advantage by reason of physical science. 


NorrTHave. 
Bostos, Mass. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A NEGRO. 
BY WALTER H. PAGE. 


Awurnoucn Primus was seldom seen 
either in Grog Alley or at Ebenezer Church, 
he wasone of the best citizens of Egypt. 
He, at least, tacitly encouraged the school 
and gave something for its maivtenance; 
but he never contributed to the salary of 
Brother Higgins, the parson. It was often 
suspected that the mulatto school-mistress 
was more tenderly regarded by him than the 
school itself, but this may bave been a 
slander, for Primus afterward learned to 
read himself and alwayshad the greatest 
respect for learning. It wasa somewhat 
peculiar relation that he bore both to his 
fellow-citizens of Egypt and to bis white 
neighborsin Raleigh. By the white men 
he was held in high esteem, for two reasons: 
he was polite and he could be trusted as a 
a groom and driver. He never met a 
white man that he respected without lifting 
bis hat when he bowed, and he never failed 
to receive in turn a polite recognition. This 
politeness was not servile; it was simply 
the good manners that he had learned 








while he was a slave from ‘‘ Mass’ Frank.” 





in the first foolish days of his freedom, 
that freedom meant aright to be rude. Ib- 
deed, Primus had the dignified manners of 
a gentleman of the old schocl. He could 
do a kindness with a more cheerful grace 
aud receive a benefit with a more dignified 
gratitude than his young master. It is no 
wonder that the school-mistress found his 
urbanity, at least, a partial substitute fora 
knowledge of the alphabet. In these two 
important ways he was different from most 
of his fellow-citizens of Egypt and superi- 
ortothem. Too many of them bad been 
emancipated from urbanity, and the most 
of them that owned oxen or mules or old 
cavalry horses did not groom them well. 
No Negro, therefore, was held in higher 
esteem by his white neighbors than Primus. 
His friends of his own race, too, regarded 
bim as a man of importance, a man of in- 
fluence with white men, and a man of 
sound judgment. Butin certain ways he 
stood apart from them. He was not in fel- 
lowship with the members of the church, 
nor was be a companion of the frequenters 
of Grog Alley. Intruth, the only time that 
I can recall when Primus was intoxicated 
was the night after he had met io the 
city “young Mars’ Frank” (Mr. Frank 
Thomas’s son, now a lad of twenty), and 
his cousin, who was soon to wed Miss 
Lucy. In memory of old times, they in- 
vited Primug¢ to the wedding, and even an- 
ticipated forthwith a part of the wedding 
festivities, Primus must be pardoned for 
having felt elated so highly as to vow that 
no lady in the land was comparable to his 
young mistress. ‘‘I’se knowed ber ever 
since she was a little gal, no high'r’n so 
high, and she’s growed ter be a mighty 
purty oman, Seems quair, do, ter think 
she’s gwine ter be married.” Then, too, 
Primus felt sure that, as a wedding guest, 
he could again go boldly to ‘‘ Mars’ 
Frank’s,”’ and, in spite of his past conduct, 
be sure of a welcome. His compliment to 
the young lady found response in another 
quaff, and he went home that night with 
visions of “er reg’lar ole-time weddin’, jes 
like Mars’ Frank’s hisself” before his un- 
steady eyes; and these meditations naturally 
suggested the school-mistress. She boarded 
at the house of Parson Jerry Higgins; and 
Parson Jerry Higgins’s house was one of 
the most aristocratic in Egypt, for it had 
three rooms. One of these was Miss Car- 
oline Evans’s bed-room and library and re- 
ception-room, There Primus sat bimself 
down on this particular evening and told 
‘*Mies Calline” about the forthcoming 
wedding and asked if she was fond of 
weddings. After this conversation had 
gone on for some time, Miss Caroline made 
the peculiar shriek which means that a 
lady’s dignity has in some way been dis- 
regarded. Old Jerry rushed into the room, 
and was informed that Mr. Thomas had 
so far forgotten himself as to —— come 
there intoxicated. Primus went home, and 
he maintains till this day that “Jerry 
Higgins was drunk, and dat dat Calline 
got too stuck up wid ‘er larnin’ for enny 
Nigger.” Primus, therefore, was never a 
warm admirer of Parson Higgins and was 


‘nota member of the church. Indeed, he 


once said that be didn’t understand “ what 
good ’ligion done ‘er Nigger, no how, Sam 
was ‘er ‘ligious Nigger, but his ‘ligion 
didn’t keep him out er de pen’tensbary; 
an’ de ‘ligious women—you jes’ steer cleer 
er dem.” Vain were the prayers that for 
several years were offered up at Ebenezer 


| for his salvation. 


To Ebenezer, however, Primus now very 
frequently went, pot because it was a 
church, nor because it was a school-house; 
but because the Union League held its 
meetings there. Although he had some- 
times been taunted with too great famil- 
iarity with white men and too great servility 
to them by less polite and less 
successful Negroes, who were, per- 
haps, envious of his influence, he was 
really a staunch friend of his race, an 
ardent Republican, and, in a quiet way, 
even a politican. When the League was 
first organized in Egypt, he listened attent- 
ively to the organizer when he proved 
from the Scriptures that the colored men 


| must unite for their own protection and 


must vote the Republican ticket or be again 
enslaved. . This Jatter doctrine at first 
caused much speculation in his mind. He 
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desirable, and it seemed proper to 
vote for the men that hed set him 
free; but he could not believe that ‘‘ Mars’ 
Frank” would make him a slave again. 
Yet ‘‘ Mars’ Frank” was a Democrat. After 
a deal of thought and after several conver- 
sations with the organizer of the League, he 
concluded that there were few men as good 
as bis old master, and that the Democrats 
in general, if they had power, would in 
some way do bis race an injury. He did 
not know just what injury they would 
do, or why they would do an injury 
at all; but—well, General Grant wasa great 
hero, everything was done in his name, 
and the mere mention of his name always 
stirred Primus’s blood. Just at this time 
Primus happened to be an officer cf the 
League. A meeting was held Sunday night, 
after preaching at Ebenezer, to make ar- 
rangements for celebrating the Fourth of 
July. Nearly every man in Egypt and 
many women were present. A Negro 
member of the legislature anticipated the 
day by makinga long speech. Then he 
read.a programme, which bad been made 
out by acommittee, and it was adopted. 
A grand procession, brass bands, and the 
uniform and regalia of the League were the 
chief features. Thousands of colored peo- 
ple were coming from all thecountry round 
about, and excursion trains would bring 
thousands more from the neighboring 
towns. 

No more rhetoric and good cheer ever 
went to make a day glorious than that 
which used to glorify the old Southern 
Fourth of July. The greatest orator in the 
state (and there were orators in those days) 
made his greatest effort, the fairest ladics 
praised him, and he and bis hearers had 
their blood stirred and their patriotism 
quickened. But after 1859 the old Southern 
Fourth of July died. The Fourth of July 
1868, therefore, was another kind of day. 
Egypt emptied its whole population into 
Raleigh, and most of the white men went 
out of town or spent the day at their 
bomes, Except‘for venders of ginger- 
bread and lemonade, it was a general 
holiday, for all kinds of work depended on 
the blacks. Some white men regarded the 
day with contempt, others regarded it with 
an amused indifference, and others recalled 
the glorious celebration it once bad with 
sadness, but none took part in its celebra- 
tion now. 


On the evening of the third the camp- 
yards vear the city were filled with ox-carts 
and merry companies of Negroes that were 
determined to be in Raleigh in time to see 
the very dawn of the glorious day. To them 
it had no very definite significance. It 
brought to their minds no thought of the 
benefits of American liberty and no idea of 
the advantages of citizenship; but it was 
a privilege that was now theirs to celebrate 
the day, and animportant part of their new 
freedom was to make sure that all its privi- 
leges were lustily, if blindly enjoyed. Ta 
some indefinite way, too, the day beeame 
associated in their thought with the right 
of suffrage, and thus it came to be regarded 
as a sort of birthday of the Republican 
Party. In the “‘grand percession ” the uni- 
form of the Union League was worn by 
men, women, and children. Precisely what 
this uniform was perhaps only the founders 
of the League can now tell. It was im- 
possible to preserve any uniform of 
regalia as it was first devised or to 
secure uniformity. Anything red seems to 
have been acceptable. Of the men, some 
wore red shirts, some red coats, others red 
sashes; and the women and children wore, 
at least, one conspicuously red garment. 
The red was varieG with white and blue 
ribbons and rosettes. Most dazzling, gro- 
tesque, and ridiculous was the effect. In 
the most promiscuous way, men, women, 
boys, and children marched in twos in the 
grand procession, The group of men’ that 
led it, following the brass band immediate- 
ly, attempted to present a certain military 
appearance; but the mass of patriotic 
marchers was not able and was not ex- 
pected to go with uniformity ororder. So 
strange a sight, suggesting at once a com- 
pany of savage warriors and a mob in @ 
city, was never seen in any other land or at 
any other time. The thousands on parade 
showed a certain military pomp combined 


with a ridiculous mockery of dignily—e . 
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company of ignorant children, of all sizes 
and of both sexes, arrayed in most gaudy 
and most ridiculous fashion, and only their 
oddness was uniform. 

The procession marched to a large 
grove in the city, a while politician de 
livered a long speech, and half a dozen 
Negro orators made shorter speeches. 
The most of the men, women, and 
children wandered aimlessly about the 
streets after the speechmaking was done, 
some intoxicated, many eating fruit avd 
peanuts, and others idly and vainly seeking 
the evasive glories of the day; and that the 
day had glories was not for a moment 
to be doubted. At night the excursion 
trains returned with thousands of enthu 
siastic and weary Leaguers and the ox-carts 
began their slow journey homeward, Loud 
conversation, louder singing, drunken 
shouts, and patriotic cheering were heard on 
the streets until nearly all the revelers were 
gone. Enough remained, however, to 
keep the merry-making up all night. 
Whether the merriness were made by whis- 
ky or by patriotism, Grog Alley contributed 
a larger share than usual of its frequenters 
to the police station. When the morning 
of the fifth, prosaic and warm, broke on 
the city, the streets were strewn with 
peanut-bulls, paper, pieces of banners, bot- 
tles, lemon peels, and fire-crackers. It so 
happened that on this morning a geotle- 
man who lived on the outskirts of the city 
found his stable empty. 

The day was a particularly important 
day for Primus, for he graced an import- 
abt position. Decorated with a red 
sash and a blue rosette, he marched 
at the head of the procession as ban- 
ner-bearer, and as banner-bearer he sat 
on the platform while all the speeches 
were made, Even Miss “‘Calline,” with all 
her learning, must have been proud of him. 
Certainly he attracted attention; for, when 
the speech-making was done, a venerable 
Negro approached him, and, with great 
ado, told Primus that his mother wished to 
see him. The old man wore a “stove- 
pipe” bat of ante-bellum fashion, and an 
Il-fitting coat, with brass buttons of several 
sizes aud designs, and his trowsers were 
patched with cloth of two colors. Primus 
fouod his mother bargaining with a dealer 
in lemonade. He had not seen her since he 
saw her weeping for his truant brother. 
Indeed, he bardly knew her, for he had not 
thought of her for many months. She had 
never been much in bis thought. But she 
embraced him with energy and told him, 
with shamefacedness and pride, that she 
was on her bridal tour. Then the old man, 
so quaintly dressed, bowed very low, 
snickered, grasped Primus’s arm, and said: 
**De lonesomeness what er ole pusson 
feels in his ole age fur ‘er ‘oman ter 
cook his 'taters is de same as a young man 
feels. Hel he!” Primus went home io the 
ox-cart with the jolly old couple, and found 
out that his stepfather had rented a small 
farm on Crabtree and lived thereon ina hutof 
asingleroom. Nothing else as genteel even 
as the old man’s suit of clothes was visible. 
His mother had two small children, of 
whose existence he had never heard, and 
the old man hada grown daughter. These, 
with the ox and the dog, made a large 
household for so small a house. The truant 
son, who bad ounce caused so much grief, 
was not spoken of by any of the family 
avd Primus did not know where he was. 
The evening was spent pleasantly, and 
early the next morning Primus walked to 
the city, and again began, although on the 
morning of the fifth, somewhat later than 
usual, his work as drayman. 

Two or three days later, when it was 
very warm and horses and driver both were 
irritable, he was driving a heavy load up a 
hillin the city. A lazy white lad leaped 
on the dray, and Primus angrily ordered 
him to leap down. When he hesitated, 
Primus struck him with bis whip 
and drew the blood from his cheek. 
The boy answered the blow with a 
stone, a fight followed, and the boy was 
soundly flogged. Of course, a crowd of 
boys and men gathered, some asking ques- 
tions, others making explanations, and 
others cursing. The mother of the bleed- 
ing lad, with the evergy of anger, asked 
the men if they would stand by and seea 
Negro beat a white boy almost to death. 
Then a policeman led Primus to the police 








station and locked him in. It was soon 
whispered about town that a black rascal 
had struck a white boy, and the indigna- 
tion was made greater by the fact that 
Primus had walked high and proud on the 
Fourth of July, as banner-bearer of the 
League. Although he bad been held in 
peculiarly high esteem, it was easily ccn- 
cluded by his white friends that he, too, 
bad been made foolish by the League, for 
‘‘anigger will be a nigger, you know.” 
The next day he was tried for assault aud 
battery. The mother of the assaulted and 
battered boy insisted that her son would 
carry the scar to his grave, and those who 
saw the fight swore that Primus struck the 
first blow. He was sentenced, therefore, 
to imprisonment for thirty days. After 
the sentence had been delivered, the gentle- 
man whose horse had been stolen preferred 
a charge of theft against the prisoner. The 
stolen borse had been found near the house 
of Primus’s step-father and it was known 
that Primus went there on the night of the 
theft. When his thirty days’ imprisonment 
should have expired, he was, therefore, to 
be tried also for stealing the horse. 
Brooxtyys, L. 1. 





LIBER AMORIS. 
NO ANSWER. 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 


THrice have I spoken, snd from ou no sign 
That my poor words bave reached you. They 
are poor, 

Or you would not have shut your spirit’s door, 

But would bave opened it to words of mine. 

What is there in me, tell me, and my line 

(Yours, also, who are part), that no more 

You greet us kindly as you did before? 

Because that we are bumap, you divine ? 

Am I too old to love you? Ordo you 

Love some one younger better? Be it so; 

Whatever happens I am still your friend. 

You may bave hurt me somewhat—let it go;" 

1 shall live down my weakness—poets do, 

And have, like stronger men, a peaceful end. 
New Yor« Crrr. 





THE PRAYER OF FAITH. 


BY PROF. RB. 8. STORRS. 





In the discussion of any special prov- 
idence, as having been apparently influ- 
enced, or not, by human prayer, it is im- 
portant carefully to note the exact question 
at issue and to limit both the discussion 
and the conclusion to that issue alone. 
Otherwise, in surrendering some mere out- 
post of theory, if we should be compelled 
so to do, we might seem to include in the 
same surrender some very citadel of our 
divinest instincts. 

It should be noted, then, first of all, that 
the issue deepest and broadest of all—viz., 
the value and necessity of prayer ttself—is 
one which is hardly at all involved in the 
legitimate discussion of any special prov- 
identia! answer to prayer. 

Any instinct of the buman heart so uni- 
versal and irrepressible as is the prayer in- 
stinct not only needs no such superhuman 
attestation to commend it to human rever- 
ence, but could hardly be said to have 
been materially strengthened by it, how- 
ever striking the answer might seem. 
Whoever does not instantly recognize the 
victorious validity of any such deep and 
universal instinct as against all denial or 
doubt, fails to recognize one of the very 
axioms of divine scieuce within and for 
man. 

It should be settled, then, first and final- 
ly, that this inner citade) of our faith is not 
even assailed in any special manner by any 
special providence of God; and that, upon 
whatever various grounds different defend- 
ers of the prayer idea may choose to rest 
their several pleas, whether that of its di- 
rect influence upon the divine hearer or 
that of its reflex influence on the buman 
suppliant, the one absolutely and immu- 
tably certain truth is that prayer should be, 
must be, and shall be everywhere and for- 
ever offered up by the spirit finite to the 
Spirit Infinite. 

In the face of this imperative and invin- 
cible instiuct of the universal human 


heart, all doubt, all denial, all demand for 
special attestations are wholly imperti- 
nent. The man who cannot plant the feet 
of his victorious faith upon such a rock 
of universal consciousness and stand firmly 
upon it, against whatever swell or surge of 





skepticism may rise orrage aroucd bim, 
but faintiy realizes his possible privilege. 
To doubt or deny the propriety or the power 
of the prayer instinct is the same in folly as 
to deny the existence and beneficent intent 
of the maternal instinct. A thousand divine 
denials of specific prayers can have no 
legitimate force to invalidate this deepest 
and most sacred truth. Prayer é fitting, 
obligatory, and efficacious. 

But around this centra] and divinely- 
founded citadel of our faith human theo- 
rists have sometimes built up their own 
special prayer minarets, fr6m which, with 
more than Moslem importunity, they be- 
siege the divine throne for some specific 
blessing, in what they term by pre-emi- 
nence the Prayer of Faith. 


The doctrine of these enthusiasts would 
seem to be that it is possible for merely 
finite being, by the ardor aud assurance of 
their prayers, to constrain the veracity of the 
infinite one to grant them any speeific bless- 
ing upon which they may have fixed their 
own short-sighted desire with the requisite 
faith. This doctrine they base mainly 
upon a very few Scripture passages; as, 
e. g., the declaration of the Saviour, 
‘‘Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he shall do it for you,” and the 
words of James: ‘‘ The prayer of faith shal] 
save the sick.” The word “faith,” as here 
used, they make the near synonym of 
‘sanctified assurance,” and they magnify 
the ‘prayer of faith” thus interpreted ae 
the peculiar privilege and power of the 
sons of God. 

It is such mere outposts of the legitimate 
prayer doctrine as this, erected and garri- 
soned by buman defenders only, whose un- 
conditional surrender seems often necessi- 
tated by the course of God’s providence. 
The death of President Garfield, in direct 
denial of millions of buman prayers, will 
occur toevery one as an illustration of this. 
For, if there ever was acase in which it 
would seem certain that this peculiar prayer 
of faith must have been offered again and 
again, this, surely, was such a case, and yet 
the specific blessing asked for was not 
granted. It would not be easy to imagine 
a divine denial of delusive and dangerous 
error more emphatic and explicit than 
seemed thus to be given. 

We can, indeed, though with some diff- 
culty, imagine the advocates of the doc- 
trine as evading this conclusion by the 
claim that not in one single instance in all 
those weary weeks was the prayer of faith, 
as thus defined, truly offered up. If this 
were, indeed, so; if among the millions of 
prayers which for 80 many weeks ascend- 
ed day and night from the burdened hearts 
of Christendom for the life of our Presi- 
dent, under circumstances, too, adapted to 
impress the human mind, 9s hardly ever be- 
fore, with the assured conviction of the 
desirableness of the blessing asked, both 
for the divine glory and for human good; 
if, under all this most exceptional accumu 
lation of favoring impulse, not one prayer 
of asufficiently assured faith went up to 
God from a single human heart, might we 
not well conclude that a style of prayer so 
exceptional and rare as this would be thus 
proved can claim no important place 
among availableagencies. Wecould, surely, 
never have greater assurance that the very 
Spirit of God would belp human infirmity 
to the utterance of all acceptable and effi- 
cacious petition than in this case; and yet 
the specific blessing asked for was not to be 
granted. 

How, then, shall we reconcile the divine 
denial of His believing children’s requests 
with those emphatic passages which we 
have already quoted? To this question it 
is sufficient to reply that we need not feel 
constrained to reconcile them at all in the 
sense which has thus been forced upon them 
by a few disciples. For, first, no important 
doctrine can be safely founded upon a 
few isolated passages, of whose true mean- 
ing and use, whether figurative, fllustra- 
tive, or in any other way unliteral, we can 
never be absolutely certain. Especially is 
this true when, secondly, as in the present 
case, the doctrine, thus narrowly based, is 
wholly inharmonious with other truth per- 
vading every page of the sacred record. It 
would be hard to imagine prayers more 
dissimilar io spirit than are these so-called 
prayers of assurance, with their really arro- 
gant assumptions, from those of true Chris- 
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tian submission, whose sweet spirit pervades 
the entire Scripture. 

But for a full and final reconciliation of 
any apparent conflict here between God’s 
Word and his providence we need to note 
more carefully the radical mistake of using 
this noblest word of Christian experience, 
Faith, as the mere synonym of personal 
assurance. It is just here that the fatal 
fallacy of the doctrine we controvert really 
lies. It is not faith in one’s self, even as hav- 
ing penetrated the councils of Infinite Wis- 
dom and then taken hold of the right arm 
of Infinite Power, which vitalizes the true 
prayer of faith. It is rather that faith in God, 
the very essence of which is a reverential 
acknowledgment of our own ignorance and 
a loving, submissive waiting upon him te 
see what his wisdom will be pleased to 
grant us. 

The divine model of this prayer is found, 
then, not in the prayer of Zechariah, un- 
willing to take denial and finally answered 
affirmatively to his own great loss; but 
rather in the Garden prayer of the Divine 
Sufferer, breathing only the most perfect 
submission to his Father’s will. And so 
profound will be this same spirit in every 
human heart, which is, indeed, helped by the 
Holy Spirit to the offering of this prayer, 
that along with every specific petition pre- 
sented at any time by such a heart, pervad- 
ing it asan atmosphere and winging it up- 
ward to the divine heart, will be the same 
even more ardent accompanying prayer: 
“* Nevertheless, not as I will but as thou wilt.” 

This prayer alone it is which can never 
fail of an answer, in the exactest sense of 
the word, and whose affirmative answer by 
Infinite Wisdom and Love may well recon- 
cile even the most earnest suppliant to 
whatever denial of specific petition that 
same Wisdom and Love may see necessary. 

BHartvForD, Corn. . 





HOMERIC COSMOLOGY. 


BY PROFESSOR LEWIS R. PACKARD. 





To THe Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 
Sir.—I ask the favor of alittle space for 
a notice of ‘‘The True Key to Ancient 
Cosmology,” a pamphlet recently published 
by Dr. W. F. Warren, president of Boston 
University. The substance of it appeared 
originally in Tae INDEPENDENT, August 
25th, 1881 (and that is my excuse for ask- 
ing to be allowed to comment upon it in 
your columns), and again in the ‘‘ Boston 
University Year-book for 1881—2. The au- 
thor’s idea is that the world in the ancient, 
even the Homeric, conception is a sphere 
or spheroid situated within the starry 
sphere, ‘“‘each having its axis perpendic~ 
ular and its north pole at the top.” Then 
the upper hemisphere of the earth is the 
abode of men, the lower that of the de- 
parted souls and their rulers, while the 
ocean stream isa broad belt flowing round 
what we call the equatorial zone and sepa- 
rating the two hemispheres. Correspond- 
ingly, the upper half of the starry sphere 
is Olympos, the abode of the supreme gods; 
while the lower half is or contains Tartaros, 
This is the substance of the new idea, illus- 
trated by a diagram and a wood engraving. 
It will be seen at once how completely it 
contradicts and reverses the accepted view 
of the conceptions of the world prevalent 
in early days. If it is true, all our books 
and maps are wrong and we must admit 
that all scholars have been mistaken in 
their understanding of the ancient records. 
Of course, this is no objection, if only the 
new view brings the truth. We should 
rather rejoice the more, if, at last, in our 
day, an old and established error has been 
detected. But, surely, the fact, if it be one, 
that so simple and striking a scheme of the 
universe, lying at the basis of all ancient 
legends: and literature, should have been 
overlooked by all scholars of past ages, jus- 
tifies and demands a careful examination 
of the evidence. Of such eviflence Dr. 
Warren produces little ornone. He simply 
asserts that this was the system, declares 
that it explains many Homeric phrases as 
no other theory will, presents one example 
of such a phrase, and promises in future 
treatises the proof that this idea runs 
through the beliefs of all ancient races. It 
would he wiser to wait for these future 
treatises before noticing the theory, were it 
not for the fact that in his preface the 
author says that no critic has publicly chal- 
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lenged the correctness of his theory, as if 
that implied that all students felt obliged 
to accept it; but, surely, there may be other 
reasons for silence besides assent. 

Let me'try to state briefly some reasons 
for not accepting at once this theory of the 
Homeric cosmology. It is inconsistent 
with much of the Homeric language and 
thought, All the numerous pbrases in 
which Olympos is spoken of as a moun- 
tain, such epithets as snowy, many-ridged, 
etc.—become inexplicable ou the theory 
that the abode of the gods was about the 
pole star. The references to rivers as chil- 
dren of Okeanos, the localizing of sunrise 
at a point on the earth’s surface, the occa- 
sional hiots that marine deities are some- 
how connected with those of the lower 
world, the terror of the infernal deities 
when the earth-is sh iken over their heads 
by the conflict of the gods on the plain of 
Troy—such things as these point plainly to 
the truth of the old theory. There is not, 
I venture to say,a hint in the Homeric 
poems that the poet ever had the concep- 
tion of the world ssa sphere. It was not 
until centuries later that this couception 
entered the mind of any Greek (as we see 
from the myth of the sun-boat, occur- 
ring as early as Mimnermos), and then 
it had to contend for a foothold with others 
equally favored. 

This suggests another difficulty. The 
theory here presented is inconsistent in its 
elaborateness and scientific rigor with the 
vague, childish ideas of the Homeric age. 
No such completevess, capable of being set 
forth ina diagram, belongs to the concep- 
tions of a time so near the mythopaic peri- 
od. When the sun was a person who 
threatened to strike work if his cattle were 
to be killed with impunity, when mother 
earth was invoked to hear a prayer or an 
oath, when gods and men lived together on 
almost equal terms, it could hardly be that 
so mathematical a system could be con- 
ceived by any one, even inthe merest out 
line. If it had been conceived, some one 
would quickly have pointed out the diffi- 
culty of supposing a ship to sall over a per- 
pendicular ocean and of understanding how 
the people in the infernal regions (the an- 
tipodes, on this theory) could live head 
downward. We should find some hint of 
such difficulties somewhere, as they must 
appear whenever the idea of a spherical 
earth, inhabited in both hemispheres, is first 
suggested. 

The single illustration which Dr. Warren 
gives of a Homeric phrase, which his theme 
explains to him as no other can, is that of 
Atlas and his pillars, and the explanation is 
that the pillars are the partly coincident axes 
of earth and heaven. Unfortunately, it 
does not appear one bit clearer from this 
explanation who Atlas was or how he came 
to be in the myth guardian of these strange 
pillars. The usually accepted opinion, which 
Dr. Warren quotes from Preller, but does not 
at all discuss, seems to explain the myth 
far better, According to this, Atlas is a 
name of the sea on which both heaven and 
earth seem to rest, and the pillars are mere- 
ly the concrete form of expression to denote 
the fact of resting. No man in ancient 
times would ever look for them or think of 
trying to say where they were. 

Yaz CoLieaz. 





DR. NEWMAN SMYTH BEFORE 
THE COUNCIL. 


[A Versatiu Rerort oF Dr. SmyTH's EXAMINATION BE- 
FORE THE COUNCIL oF INSTALLATION, NEW Haven, 
Coxn., Serr. 20TH.) 


Tue Council consisted of all the Congrega- 
tional churches in New Haven, the First 
Church in Hartford (whose pastor, Dr. G. L. 
Walker, was absent), the Central Church in 
Boston (Dr. Duryea’s), the First Church io 
Cambridge (Dr. MeKenzie’s), and the follow- 


ing clergymen from New Haven: Presidents, 


Woolsey and Porter, Professors Day,-Fisher, 

and Harris of the Theological Seminary, Pro- 

fessor Todd, and Revs. H. 8. Kelsey, Spencer 

H. Bray, and Newton I. Jones, also Professor 

Egbert C. Smyth, of Andover—thirty-three in 

all. Dr, J. B. Todd was chosen moderator. 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 

Brethren, [ presume that, so far as personal 
religious experience is concerned, you, of 
course, wish only a general statement as to my 
personal hope in the Lord Jesus Christ as my 
Saviour. You do not, of course, wish me to 
go into those intimacies of consecrated relig- 
fous feeling which delicacy dictates should 





be reserved forthe private ear of friendship. 
I will, therefore, say, while bolding myself 
open to any question which you may see fit to 
propose, that I became united with the Church 
while I was a boy, at Phillips Academy, at 
Andover, and about thigteen years old. I 
think, however, that my religious experience 
began at a much earlier date than that. I 
think it began almost with my first conscious- 
ness of living as I now live. I think I can say 
that the beginning of tbat life came to mean 
all in all to me when the first consciousness 
came of wrong-doing and the need of forgive- 
ness and help. Perhaps I might go further 
back than that, and date the beginuing of my 
religious life even before I was born and in 
the earliest stages of infancy, ia a mother’s 
faith and a mother’s prayers. [ would simply 
add that there bas been nothing whatever 
unusual in my whole religious experience, 
nothing io which I feel myself in any way 
separated from the general experience of those 
who are trying to be the disciples of the Lord 
Jesus Christ and to follow in his footsteps. 

Moderator.—“* Will you tell us something of 
your mode of entering into the ministry,” 

**I think I was predestined to enter into the 
ministyg. That also begins very far back in 
my first plans and purposes in life. It became, 
I may say, a part of my religious consecration. 
I think it was with me a particular resolution 
which I formed in early life and have ever 
after followed. Ibelieve that at no time in my 
life have I been more resolute and determined 
in this resolution than now. I believe my beart 
isin the work. It seems to mey,eir, that there 
are evident signs of a reaction on the part of 
men, on the part of the people, a bhungering 
and thirsting for faith, and I believe thatthe 
prospects for a young man, in entering the 
ministry, at the present day, are better and 
brighter than at any time since I bave known 
anything of the daties and responsibilities 
which it imposes upon him.”’ ‘ 
STATEMENT OF BELIEF PRESENTED 

SMYTH TO THE COUNCIL. 

I believe that our knowledge of divine truth 
is real and trustworthy, but limited and par- 
tial. I would avoid overbelief as I would es- 
cape unbelief. I would beware of two practi- 
cal heresies as endangering all vitel faith: the 
error, first, of supposing that we are capable 
of formulating a perfect system of truth, and 
the error, secondly, of assuming that God has 
given us the Bible for the purpose of a com- 
plete vindication of his ways toward men. I 
believe that the God of the Bible deals with us 
as with children and for the immediate practi- 
cal purposes of our salvation from sin and edu- 
cation for the Kingdom of Heaven. I would 
be mindful, therefore, of the limits, as well as 
of the contents, of reason and revelation ip the 
definition and development of every theolog- 
ical dogma. 

The following statements contain my belief 
concerning some of the chief subjects of 
theological inquiry: 

I. ReveLation.—I believe in one God, exist- 
ing in three eternal distinctions of being, of 
absolute moral perfection, whe proves himself 
in the moral and spiritual life of humanity, 
and whose thoughts are made known in his 
works to beings capable of the idea of God. I 
believe that God has not left himself without 
wituess in every nation and age; but he 
graciously selected one nation, and trained it 
by a particular superintendence, in order that 
it might be the bearer of a special divine reve- 
lation to the world. This divine choice and 
use of a line of selected individuals, as a 
means of revelation, I regard as con- 
sisteut with both natural and mural law 
and with the universality of grace. I believe 
that this progressive work of divine revelation 
through the history of the chosen people from 
the first looked forward toward and at last 
culminated in Jesus the Christ, who is himself 
God’s real and final self-revelation, the Word 
made flesh. I believe that Jesus Christ him- 
self. is the final and infallible authority of faith 
and practice. 1 believe that the Sacred Scrip- 
tures are, in part, the record and interpreta- 
tion, in part the contents of the revelation 
which is fulff#led in Christ. The Bible, asa 
whole, and as the Scriptures are fulfilled in 
Christ, I accept asa supreme and aatboritative 
written rule or canon of faith and practice, 
The divers ways and manners in which God 
spake, the different kinds or degrees of in- 
spiration are to me matters of historical and 
critical stady ; buf not vital elements, in my 
belief, in the reality of a divine revelation, 
completed in Jesus Christ. I believe that, be- 
sides the written canon of faith, we have as a 
secondary source and aid the Christian tra- 
dition, or the continuity and progressive de- 
velopment of the faith in the mind of the 
Church through the spirit of Christ. 

II. Doctrine or Man.—I believe that man 
is a spiritual unity or person, and, assuch, pos- 
sessed of moral fréedom and incapable of dis- 
solution by the physical change of death. I 
believe that all men are sinners, and that in 
sin man falls into a totally wrong personal 
position toward God. Sin is alienation from 
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God, The necessary consequence of being in 
the wrong toward God is disunion and cor- 
ruption within man’s own personality. I be- 
Neve that no possible rightness in other and 
lower relations of life can atone for wrongness 
in the first, supreme, and vital relation of man 
to the Father of his spirit. In this connection 
I would emphasize the personal nature of true 
religion, and I would deprecate all tendencies 
in theology to substitute for the intense bibli- 
cal conception of rightousness and sin as per- 
sonal relations toward God any formal con- 
ceptions ; as, for instance, the relation of the 
mind to truth or of the will to commandment, 
The true life is to know God. I believe that, as 
sin concerns two persons, the sinner and God, 
so sin cannot be removed and the right relation 
toward God restored by tbe willingness or act 
of either person alone—man or the Father of 
his being. On account of the nature of sin, 
as well as of the consequences of it, man is in 
need of divine redemption and of renewal by 
the Holy Spirit. 

Ill. Tas Atonement.—I believe that God, 
from eternity, is willing to forgive and to re- 
store, having loved us before we loved him. 
I believe that, in the moral nature of things, 
willingness to forgive is notall that is neces- 
sary to the reality of forgiveness, and that, 
therefore, God’s love has led him to such act 
or outgoing from himself as is necessary for 
the realization uponearth of bis eternal will- 
ingnessto forgive. Ilearn what is necessary 
for the reality of divine forgiveness from what 
God in history has done that he might have 
power on earth to forgive sins—viz., the life 
and death of the Son of bis love. I would en- 
tertain hospitably all theories of the Atone- 
ment as belps to our conception of it; but I 
am eatisfied with none as a perfect explanation 
of the mystery of grace. As I find, however, 
that the Spirit of Christ has been leading the 
mind of the Charch through the bistory of this 
doctrine into more purely ethical and spiritua) 
conceptions of Christ’s work, I should accept 
with the most satisfaction those views of the 
Atonement in which such elements are pre- 
dominant, Of general theories of the Atone- 
ment the once commonly received govern- 
mental view seems to me a good secondary, 
but poor primary theory. It rests, i.“e., on sec- 
ondary and historical relations of God and 
man, and not on essential and primary relations 
of the person of man to the moral personality 
of God. To me it lacks ethical thoroughness. 
The moral-influence theory, while happily free 
from legal fictions and immoral] modes of pro- 
cedure, is unsatisfactory to me in so far as it 
fails to apprehend and to emphasize the etbic- 
al necessity to a perfect Being of self-satisfac- 
tion, and the condemnation of sin, through 
suffering for it in forgiving it. 


In order to prevent misapprebension upon a 
subject of so great importance, I will briefly 
indicate my belief in the following elemen{s 
of a doctrine of the Atonement: 1. Some out- 


be realized in human history bis whole dispo- 
sition toward sin. Forgiveness cavnot be a 
passive state of divine disposition or mere 
manifestation of what God would do. Atone 
ment is what God bas done. More than a 
manifestation of God in Christ seems to be 
required. Some Christ-actualization, or realiza- 
tion of God io Christ in our humanity, seems 
necessary for the reality of forgiveness. 2. 
God's satisfaction of himself in his whole 
ethical personality in the forgiveness of sin. 
It might be legal pardon, but it would not be 
human and stil] less divine forgiveness if the 
whole moral personality should not be satis- 
fied in the restoration of the wrong-doer to 
frien@sbip. God in his righteousness, there- 
fore, as well as in bis grace, must really enter 
into and be satisfied In the forgiveness of sins 
on earth? 8, Such a realization of the divine 
ebaracter in our bistory as to draw us to God 
ip penitence and faith. 4. Such a self-satis- 
faction of God tn bis whole moral personality 
in the forgiveness of sins as sball satisfy the 
moral natures of all holy beings, and thereby 
preserve all moral interests of the Kingdom of 
God. Whatever relation toward sinners sat- 
isfies God bimself will answer the ends of 
the divine government and fulfill the spirit 
and purpose of the law. 5. The possibility 
of such self-realization in humanity and such 
self-satisfaction of God in taking away the 
sin of the world I find in the capacity for 
vicarious life and suffering which is tmminent 
in the nature of love. Vicariousness is one of 
the primary relations possible between moral 
persons, and is possessed, therefore, by the 
Infinite One inthe highest degree.. The idea 
of a perfect moral Being involves the possibil- 
ity of perfect vicariousness, of incarnation, 
and self-substitution for another. 6. The 
vicarious method of God's forgiveness of 
man’s sip is the life and death of Jesus Christ, 
in whose person all the conditions for the 
work of divine forgiveness of sin on earth are 
met. This vicarious method of God’s for- 
giveness through Christ I can study with the 
most satisfaction by pondering the ethical ele- 





ments necessarily iavolved in any true person- 


going of God toward sinners, by which sball, 


al forgiveness of wrong. The divine grief 
over the ein of the world realized in the suffer- 
ings of Christ seems to me to be an imminent 

necessity of perfect love. I confess, however, 

thet the clearest views of the Atonement 

which, at times, I can obtain from the bighest 

human analogies of forgiveness are but 

glimpses into the mystery of divine grace in 

the cross of Christ. | 

IV. Taw Fotrore Lirz.—The center of the 

biblical doctrine of the: future life is Jesus’s 

teaching coneerning the final judgment. I 

believe that this present diepensation or world- 

age shall come to an end at the Day of Judg- 

ment. I believe that this world-age is the time 

of probation, and that every person born into 

this world shall have one fair and sufficient 
probation, under conditions of grace. I be- 
lieve that the end of probation is, for the pres- 
ent system, as a whole, the day of judgment 
and for the individual his confirmed self-de- 
termination in good or evil. I believe that the 
end of probation for the individual fs not and, 

from the nature of moral freedom, cannot be 
any outward circumstance, temporal accident, 
or physical change, like the death of the body, 

1 believe that now the conditions of eternal 
life are offered in the Gospel, and whoever 
willfully rejects or neglects them is in den- 

ger of the sin against the Holy Ghost 
which hath never forgiveness, either in this 
world or the world to come. I believe 
that, if, incidentally, iu the development of 
God’s purpose of grace under the limitations 
of a system of Nature, sufficient conditions of 
gracious probation may not have been fur- 
nished in this world to any particular genera- 
tion, class, or individual (as, for example, in- 
fants, idiots, antediluvians, some heathen, and 
children borp apparently to no moral chance), 
I can trust God to provide for such some special 
opportunity for repentance in Hades, before 
the final judgment. I cannot but think there 
is some scriptural warrant for thia trust in the 
fact/that Jesus preached to acertain class of 
spirits In Hades. I[t aleoseems to me to bea 
logical deduction from the biblical principle 
of individua) accountability under a general 
atonement which has been maintained in our 
New England theology. While, as a# preacher 
of the Gospel, I have no authority to offer to 
any man any time of salvation but now, I must 
allow that Jesus Christ, before he shall give up 
his mediatorial kingdom to the Father, may 
have opportunities unrevealed to us of offer- 
ing bimself graciously to any who may not 
have had a decisive probation in this life. Of 
what constitutes in particular cases a decisive 
probation under conditions of grace we are 
not the judges, but God shall judge. I believe 
that the obligetion of Christian missions rests 
upon the commandment of the Lord, and will 
be increasingly owned by the Church in pro- 
portion as it rises to higher conceptions of 
God’s love for the world; and so sacred a 
cause should not be bound up with extra- 
scriptural limitations of God’s mercy, 

I believe that when the end of this world 
shall come, at the last great day, these things 
which are temporal shall be superseded by 
those things which are eternal. What this 
eternal order or kind of existence is I have not 
now, under this present temporal form of life, 
power definitely to conceive. I regard such 
phrases as endless time, everlasting duration 
as permissible expressions of the finality or 
permanence of the judgment; but not as 
proper definitions of the etertial, which trans- 
cends conception ; and [ accept Jesus’s teach- 
ing of the possibility of eternal life or death in 
the moral positiveness and metapbysical in- 
definiteness in which he saw fit to leave for 
our use bis doctrine of the future life. I do 
not aceept the burdens, often too heavy to be 
borne, imposed upon this faith by the tradi- 
tions of men, who add to Jesus’s simple Gos- 
pel their vain, earthly, and temporal imagina- 
tions of the eternal life and its moral retribu- 
tions. 

I cannot believe in annibilation, or the ex- 
tinction from the sum of being of anything 
that has been made. How far moral personal- 
ity may be self-vacated by persistent sin and a 
soul killed is one of those doubtful questions 
which I am content to wait for the day of revy- 
elations to answer. I cannot find, eitber in 
Scripture or Christian reason, sufficient author- 
ity to warrant teaching as a dogma the hope of 
a final reconciliation of all evil to the good 
will of God. I cannot deny the possibility, in- 
herent in moral freedom, of eternal sin ; and I 
think that Jesus leaves open, as a real danger 
to be feared, the possibility of a final rejection 
of the Holy Spirit. 

In full sympathy with the objects of evan- 
gelical preaching concerning the rewards and 
punishments of the future life, and in the 
endeavor to keep the solemn sanctions of 
eternity in the hearts and conseiences of men, 
1 would preach the positive, verifiable moral 
elements of retribution, and be content with a 
bumble indefiniteness and reserve concerning 
those portions of the biblical doctrine of the 
last things, of which we can form, at best, only 
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those final issues of the creation which the 
God of the Bible has not choxen clearly to dis- 
close to us in this period of our mental and 
moral education. 

Finally aud in general, I accept as marking 
my spiritual ancestry the bistorie creeds of 
the Church (and of this church, of course), and 
fn that Moe of evangelical descent I am not 
asbamed to stand. Holding, however, my in- 
herited beliefs in the responsibilities of Chris- 
tian liberty, subject always to correction and 
expansion, praylug ever for the teachable 
spirit, and hoping that in the bumility of true 
theological science | may keep the faith of the 
Christian ages, and in the love of whatsoever 
things are true, in the unity of the Spirit with 
all honest thinkers,I would press forward to- 
ward the full and final orthodoxy of the Kiug- 
dom of God. 

ORAL EXAMINATION. 

Moderator.—‘‘1 will not undertake to very 
thoroughly examine the candidate. 1 will ask 
a few questions, and then the members of the 
Council will be called on by name and each one 
given liberty to ask such questions as he thinks 
best. What, in your mind, Is the strongest 
evidence of God's existence at all ?”’ 

“God himself.” 

“What, in your opinion, is the strongest 
argument to use with those denying his exist- 
ence ?” 

“That depends entirely upon the vature of 
the denial. One argument should be used with 
one, avd another with another. It would de- 
pend entirely upon the admissions made.” 

“Do you place any reliance upon the onto- 
logical argument?” 

* Yes, sir, I do; but not as a logical or formal 
acgument, but as areal proof of God through 
the influence of God himself upon the human 
mind, Asa mere logical or formal argument, 
there is no demonstration of the being of a 
God; but my faith in God as a being arises 
from whet I believe to be the influence and 
ministry of God, revealing himself in the reve- 
lation of a simple, spiritual life.” 

“To what extent do you think God can be 
known? 

“In so faras he has revealed himself to us 
ip our own spiritaal lives and in the world,” 

"Do you regard his works as revelations?” 

“They are a revelation, a kind of revelation 
to beings who are capable of understanding 
revelations,”’ 

“ What to your mind is the evidence that he 
has revealed himself to us in the Scriptures?” 

“T think perhaps the strungest and clearest 
evidence of the revelation of God in the Serip- 
tures Is the radical and wonderful difference 
between the history of Israel and the Scrip- 
ture of Israel, and particularly so with regard 
to the New Testament, and otber literary 
and like manifestations. There is an element, 
that is to say, in the Bible that I am utterly 
unable to explain, except os I assign itto a 
supernatural cause and a special divine super- 
intendence of it and of the individuals who 
made the history.” 

‘*Do you regard the revelation in the Word 
of God as progressive?” 

“Yea, etr.” 

** And complete ?” 

“Yes, sir; complete for the purpose for 
which it was given.” 

“How do you distinguish the Scriptures 
from other writings?’ 

“I distinguish the Scriptures from other 
writings iu tbe fact that they contain,in my 
judgment and rational conviction, a special 
revelation from God.”’ 

“Is that proof satisfactory to you with ref- 
erence to particular things in the Scriptures?” 

** Yes, sir; especially with regard to the 
cheracter, the moral nature of the Deity. It 
seems tu me that there, in that disclosure of 
the moral nature of a Holy God, there is in it- 
self an evidence of tbe divine revelation. Such 
a disclosure of God in his character, scope, 
and object the world is utterly unable to orig- 
inate of itself.” 

**Do you place any greater reliance in the 
evangrlical records than in the testimonies of 
other witnesses ?”’ 

* Certainly.”’ 

*On whai ground?”’ 

““Onthe ground of being specially chosen 
and appointed by Jexus, and that the records, 
as contained in the Gospels, are trustworthy 
reports of that revelaticn.”’ 

“And the writers of those Gospels were 
especially fitted for this work and supernatur- 
ally called ?”’ 

“* Yes, sir.” 

“You speak of revelation as being complete 
in Christ. Do we understand you to say that 
the disciples added nothing?” 

“They added nothing to what God in bis 
personal revelation gave them. They may, 
have added aod did add to what he said.” 

“* And these additions are authoritative ? 

“Yes, sir. Christ bimself is the revelation, 
God being the supreme and final authority.” 

** W hat is ein against God?”’ 

** As ip ein ageiost man one is in a false rela- 





tlon toward another buman beiag, so the sin- 
ner is in a totally wrong personal relation 
toward God himself and bis whole moral per- 
sonolity.” 

“Do you think any man can by his own 
works make atonement for bimself?”’ 

** No, sir.” 

«Do yon think Jesus Christ is the Seviour of 
all men?” 

“I think there fs no other name given under 
Heaven whereby men can be saved. I can 
conceive it possible that men are to be raved 
who have never had the Gospel preached to 
them or who have been preached to in sach a 
way as to practically deny the truths of the 
Gospel ; nevertheless, those persons are saved 
through the grace of God in Christ.” 

“ Wiil you give us some idea of personal con- 
version ?”* 

“That is about as easily described as the 
eun’s rising. I think itis the work of God in 
the mind.”’ 

“In what does it consist ?” 

** Regeneration, change. It consists in bring- 
ing men from a false and disastrous personal 
relation to God intoa true relation of loving 
friendsbip with God himeelf.’’ 

“Can this be effected without the presence 
of the Spirit?” 

** No, sir.” 

**Can it be effected by his work alone?” 

‘‘T think that in all goodness there is some- 
thing of God, and that tn regeneration there is 
a special influence of the grace and the Spirit of 
God. I cannot conceive of any goodness with- 
out some relation to God in it.” 

“Do you sdmit the vicarious nature of 
Christ's atonement?” 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“Do you admit that the atonement was 
simply a representation of bim?”’ 

“That to me isa very shallow word, I do 
not think God would be satisfied with merely a 
representation of himeelf.” 

“Ts there anything in the divine nature 
that requires an atonement aside from man’s 
sin?” 

[should say the whole divine nature re- 
quired it.” 

“What are the general conditions of salva- 
tion ?”’ 

* Repentance and faith.” 

** What is repentance ?”’ 

“*Itis a turning from wrong to right tn our 
relation to God as the Supreme Author of our 
being.” 

** Does it necessarily involve regret ?”’ 

“Yes, sir; certainly, for sin.” 

** What is faith ?”’ 

*Bellef in Jesus Christ as a personal say- 
four.” 

“ Not merely in a Christ ?” 

“ By no means.”” 

“Do you think repentance and faith are the 
duty of all?” 

** Yes, sir.”” 

** Do you think it is possible for all to exer- 
cise them ?”’ 

“For all who are capable of personal re- 
sponsibility, with such exception as I have 
indicated in the case of those in whose lives all 
the conditions of personal responsibility may 
not be given. Ifthere are any such, God is the 
judge.” 

‘Is there any limit as to the age of alittle 
child, etc, ?”’ 

“From my own experience, I should say de- 
cidedly not.” 

“Do you think there fs any danger in ad- 
mitting children to the church ?”’ 

“1 bave generally fouod them to grow up to 
be the best Christians.” 

“What are the conditions of a church re- 
garding fitness for memberehip ?”” 

‘Repentance and faith are the general con? 
ditions. For membership in a parti@ular cburch 
a certain conformity with the ways or views of 
that church {ts desired; but those are the 
primal condition which the church has the 
right to require.”’ 

“What is the Church ?” 

**The Church is the continuous manifesta- 
tion of the life of Jesus Christ in the world as 
a reorganizing God. That is what the Church 
isin itsidea. It was undoubtedly Christ’s in- 
tention to leave the Church in the world.” 

“ You come from the Presbyterian Church ?” 

“TI care very little for the harness in which 
I work, so long as it does not rub in the breech- 
ing.” [Applause.] 

“‘What isthe nature and purpose of bap- 
tism ?’’ 

“I think baptism is the sign and seal of the 
fact that we are God’s, not only in the world of 
sin, but fin the world which belongs to the 
Lord and His Christ.” 

“To whom is it right to administer it ?” 

“To the children of Christian parents,”’ 

“Upon what ground would you determine 
the right to the privilege?” 

“Upon the faith of Christian parents in 
their covenant relations with God.” 

“What isthe nature and use of the Lord’s 
Supper?” 

“* With regard to this I should be dissatisfied 








with the general view taken of this subject. It 
seems to me it is more than a memorial 
service, and that there is some real sense in 
which it is the Lord’sSupper. In it Christ bas 
offered bimself to us more fully and gener- 
ously than in any other way, and the Lord’s 
Supper to me is not only a memorial of the 
sufferings and death of Christ, but it is also 
the means of that spiritual communion end 
friepdship of which Christ spoke in his last 
words to bis disciples.’’ 

“To whom should the Lord’s Supper be ad- 
ministered ?”’ 

“I should say to those who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ and desire to be known as bis dis- 
ciples. As a matter of necessity and policy, 
certain regulations may be advisable and nec- 
essary by the particular churebes.” 

“In regard to the future life, what do you 
think of the last day?’’ 

“It is the end of Time or the passing away 
of Time into Eternity.” 

“Do you believe in the resurection of the 
body ?”’ 

“I do believe in the resurrection of the 
body, properly explained.”’ 

* Explain it.” 

“T believe, sir, that the scriptura’ doctrine 
of the resurrection does secure to usa true 
personal continuity and a continuity in our 
whole personality; and that in the resurrection, 
though the flesh sball return to the dust from 
which it came, the vitalizing, reorganizing 
principle, the personality, shall be clothed 
upon with the elements of a celestial and 
eterna) world.” 

*{ understand you to decline the common 
terms ‘eternity,’ ‘everlasting,’ etc. in the 
sense of duration. Do you think it possible for 
an intelligent, moral being to become non- 
existent?’ 

“ 1 do not decline the use of those words. I 
decline their use as not properly applied. I do 
not believe ip annihilation or extinction of 
any created being.”’ 

* Ig it possible to conceive of Eternity other- 
wise than continued, with our present powers 
of mind ?’’ 

“It is impossible for us to conceive of Eter- 
nity at all, and in this connection I must make 
a distinction between the words ‘ endless,’ 
‘everlasting,’ and ‘Eternity’; Eternity de- 
noting what has no relation to beginning or 
end ; endless and everlasting being attempts 
to get forms of time by which to form concep- 
tions of Eternity. The one word, endless, by 
denial of the end of time, the other, everlast- 
ing, by the conception of an indefinitely con- 
tinued now.” 

“ The ideas which you present of a possible 
probation for some time hereafter, do you 
draw from the Scriptures or from personal 
reading and observation, outside the Word of 
God?” 

“To a certain extent from both, if we 
give the same literalness which we give to 
other passages to the account of Christ preach- 
jug to spirits in prison. There is nothing defi- 
nite in the Scripture with regard to a possible 
future probation.” 

**Do you make the theory of possible proba- 
tion prominent in your preaching ?”’ 

** No, sir.’* 

“ How far is it possible for a man to become 
sanctitied in this life ?’’ 

** Not near so far as some people think.” 

“You do not look upon perfection as an 
actuality ?”’ 

“I look upon it as a humbug.” 


QUESTIONS BY MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL. 


8. E. BaLpwrn.—“‘In regard to the condi- 
tion of churchmembersbip, I understand you 
to favor the admission of children at an early 
age to the chureb. Do you think there should 
be required of children going into the church 
the profession of any belief in any of the theo- 


logical dogmas which have been under discus- | 


sion to-day ?”’ 

“I think they should show evidence of 
Christian character. I think it might be well 
if we bad some improved methods of getting 
the children put into more vital relations to the 
ebureh.”’ 

“*I wish to know whether, in your opinion, if 
an adult person showed proper evidence of a 
Christian life and character, but had ques- 
tion or disbelief in some theological dogmas, 
whether he should be admitted as a matter of 
expediency ?” . 

“IT can say from experience. I bave had one 
or two such cases. One case of a person whose 
theological beliefs were exceedingly indefinite 
and vague, but whose religious convictions 
would not allow bim to unite with the Unit- 
tarian Church. He was reeeived into our 
Church for purposes of Christian education. 
Of course, there must be the exercise of judg- 
mett to individual cases.” 

Rev. Dr. Barsovun.—({Question one and an- 
ewer not understood. It had to do with a man’s 
losing bis personality in the sum total of 
being.) 

“Is it possible for a man to rid himself of all 
that constitutes true manhood ?’* 





“I can conceive of personality utterly 
destroyed.” 

**Can you imagine the loss of an individual 
fm the sum total?” 

“Nothing more than as a speculation. I re- 
member the words of Jesus: ‘ Fear not him 
that cannot kill the soul.’ ” 

‘*T see you allow that there is no warrant in 
the Scriptures that there is a possible proba- 
tion. Is it anything more than speculation 
that there may be such a probation to some, or 
must there bein your idea?” 

“Bo far asthe possibility is concerned it is 
aspeculation. But it would then be, it seems 
to me, a logical deduction, if there are such 
cases wherein the conditions of decisive pro- 
bation are not furnished in this world to any 
class of beings. Then the condition of decisive 
probation, it seems to me, is no more than the 
question of personal accountability; but 
whether these conditions actually exist I do 
not know.” 

* You do not conceive it to be your warrant 
as a minister of the Gospel to teach that these 
conditions exist *’’. 

“T do not.” 

Pror. Norturor.—“Do you believe that 
the period of probation in this ehareb, for in- 
stance, terminates with death?” 

** So far as I can judge, I should be afraid to 
fn any way iotimate any future possibility ; 
but as to when in any particular case proba- 
tion ends, the final decision of character is 
made that I must leave to a Divine Being.” 

“Probation might end at a particular 
change in the body as death and then only ?”’ 

‘*No, sir; it may be ended before death, as 
in the case of some individual under Gospel 
preaching. It maybe after, for aught! know; 
but the end is the ultimate self-determination 
between good and evil.” 

“Do you know whether it has come after 
death?” 

** We shall know at the Judgment Day.” 

“Do we vow?”’ 

“No, sir.” : 

‘Will there be any difference after death?’ 

“I should not feel myself warranted on any 
funeral] occasion to pronounce judgment upon 
apy map.” 

“Tf he bad lived a life of gross wickedness, 
cursing God, you would still be in doubt as to 
whether his probation was ended ?” 


**T should not feel myself warranted in pro- 
nouncing judgment on such a man. Whatever 
might be my opinion, ]am not warranted in 
pronouncing judgment upon him.” 

“The question is: Whether, as the religious 
teacher of this people, you believe that a man 
having died in that condition bas ended his 
probatiov or not ?”’ 

“‘As a religious teacher, I should say that 
‘Now is the accepted time,’ and that, if one 
willfully rejects the Gospel now, I know of no 
other opportunity.” 

“In other words, probation ends with 
death?” 

“ Yes, sir.”? 

* Practically, then, there would be no ad- 
vantage in preaching any other doctrine?” 

“There is a slight advantage in dealing with 
the unbelief of the world in leaving open such 
possibility of Divine forgiveness as may be 
seripturally warranted, in order that we may 
not come into collision in our moral sentiments 
with the character of God. And there isa 
great practical disadvantage In preaching a 
future retribution to such a point as to pro- 
yoke intense reaction, which I pray God I may 
never do.”’ 

“ Do you believe that there could be such a 


reaction that a man willfully in this life would 
reject Christ ?”’ 

“ Not if the preaching isin the proper tem- 
per and spirit of truth.” 

“IT understand you to say that faith in Jesus 
is necessary to salvation ?”’ 

“Yer, sir.” 

‘* And that the absence of faith would result 
in the loss of it?” 

* Yes, sir.”’ 

* Then, if you believe that there is no warrant 
in the Scripture for probation beyond death te 
us who have had the offer in life, there would 
seem to be the end of probation at death ?”” 

“* Yes, to those who in the judgment of God 
have had a decisive probation in this world.” 

Rev. Dr. 8. R. Dennen.—‘‘ What do you 
mean by ‘decisive probation ’?” 

“The theology of Augustine makes a dis- 
tinction between the first stage of freedom, or 
the freedom of probation, and real freedom, 
real freedom being such a state of confirmed 
holiness as to secure an absolute moral cer- 
tainty that there can be no falling intosin. A 
decisive probation is one that ends in Augus- 
tine’s sense of real freedom or servitude ina 
real determination beyond moral probability 
of recall.” 

‘How do you explain and what is your 
opinion of that passage in the Epistle of Paul 
to the Romans in which he says that the hea- 
then bave light enough if they will use the 
light tbey have for their salvation ?”’ 

“* Please give the words of the passage.” 
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“J cannot give the exact words.” 

(By request of Dr. Dennen, the 14th and 15th 
verses of Romans xi were read by Prof. 
Nortbrop.) 

“If, when the Gentiles, who have not the 
law, do by nature the things coutained in the 
law ; tnese, having not the law, are a law upto 
themselves, which show the work of the law 
written in their Hearts, their consciences also 
bearing witness and their thoughts meanwhile 
accusing them.”’ 

Dr. Denwen.—“‘Taking those verses and 
their connection, do they not really show that 
the beathen havea probation? Have they not 
a probation and will not they be judged on 
that probation?” 

“J should say, In the first place, that passage 
must, of course, be interpreted in itsconnection 
witb the argument in which it occurs, and that 
it is manifestly the object and purpose of the 
apostle to show that the special grace of God 
in Israel Goes not necessarily exclude the Gen- 
tiles from a divine judgment, and, by parity of 
reasoning, from divine favor and divine grace, 
the object being to show that from the judg- 
ment of a just God the Gentile is not excluded 
by reason of a specially manifest condition. 
Secondly, that in my own theory and views we 
must admit that it is poesible fora decisive 
probation to occur upon different planes of life 
and education. It may be possible for a dect- 
sive conduct of life to be determined in child- 
hood or middle age, and it may be possible for 
the mora] destiny to become fixed upon the 
plane of the law and without the Gospel. I do 
not deny that possibility. I was careful to 
state this fully in my statement of faith.” 

“Do you think there is any person that does 
not bave decisive probation before death ?”’ 

“I do not liketo express an opinion as to 
the probabilities in regard to a future life. I 
want to leave open the possibility. If you want 
mere opinion, not a belief, I should say that I 
think there may be some such; children, for 
instance, who are born in crime ; children in our 
great cities, who seem to bave no moral chance 
whatsoever. It is not in my heart to say that 
such children are predetermined to eternal 
copvdemnation. That is an opinion, however. 

Rev. Borpett Hart.—‘‘ You look upon the 
Bible as the Word of God ?” 

“Yes, sir. I believe and insist upon the 
supreme authority of the Bible as a revelation 
from God.” 

“Do these being entitled to a probation in 
another world put an additional responsibility 

upon us?” 

** Everybody should have the full advantages 
of the Gospel; it does impose a responsibility 
upon us. Yes, sir; the sooner the Gospel] can 
be brougbt to bear the better.” 

“ Does this condition impose the responsi- 
bility upon us of praying for the dead?” 

** Notresponeibility. I should be ashamed of 
owning an obligation of prayer for the dead. 
I believe it should be and is a privilege.”’ 

* Does it give us the privilege of prayer for 
the dead ?”” 

“The privilege of prayer for the dead is a 
privilege that was exercised by the Early 
Church, and still dear to thosé who wish to 
confer with the Lord Jesus Christ in behalf of 
their departed friends.” 

Deacon Swirt (of Hartford).—* In regard io 
the possible conditions of probation ip the 
present time, relating, for instance, to pagan 
children in our great cities, I understand you 
as entertaining the belief that in the future 
for them will be accorded.a judgment in strict 
accordance with the justice of God.” 

“ With the whole moral character of God.” 


“The questiop occurs to me, if you have 


doubts as to whether the Almighty could not 
arrange and adjust with the same exact, in- 
finite justice upon the idea of a present pro- 
bation as in a possible future one ?’’ , 

“That is not my opinion. It is a possfbl 
thing, however. I would convey this, however, 
that | think that it would be a different judg- 
ment of character, resting not upon the char- 
acter’s revealing itself in determined good or 
evil, but in a divine knowledge of what under 
certain conditions the character might be- 
come. It seems to me it would be similar to 
eterna] predestination on the other end of it.’’ 

“ Which I understand you do not believe in? 
Am I to understand that ?”” 

“Ido not like to speak of beliefs in this 
connection, With regard to speculations or 
suppositions, itis an admissible supposition, 
but not to me a satisfactory one.” 

MoDERATOR.—“ The question was whether 
you rejected predestination ?”’ 

“ Predestination in the high Calvinistic sense 
I would reject.” 

“ As to your convictions as to preaching a 
possible future probation to persons in this 
congregation or community, I understand you 
would not feel authorized to except the man 
of the understanding of an average mind who 
may be acquainted with you. Whether you 
havea right to entertain it and preach it, in 
this committal of yourself to it, may there not 
= be a danger of misguiding some per- 
sons ; 

“There certainly would be danger, sir. On 
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the other band, there may be danger in keep. 
ing back the truth. I should endeavor to 
preach what seemed to be the truth in relation 
to the purpose I had in band.” 

“Take the case of a person whose mind was 
unsettled and who came to entertain the prob- 
ability of a better probation awaiting him in 
the future. Would it in any way compromise 
his probation in the present or future?” 

“Tthink it would, sir. I think he might 
make it a false excuse for putting off a present 
duty, and a very foolish one too. I should 
endeavor to warn such a man of his danger.”’ 

“In regard to the limitation of the future, 
your definition of the word ‘eternal’ was con- 
trasted with never-ending time. The same 
difficulty applies with regard to the conclusion 
of eternal life as to that of eternal death ?” 

“The same statement would apply.” 

“That is notin either sense a limitation of 
duration, but of quality ?”’ 

“T have not made any distinction between 
duration and quality.” 

‘* What is your understanding of the differ- 
ence between eternal and never-ending with 
regard to the life of the blessed and the con- 
demned ?”’ 

“The distinction which I makeis between 
eternity and our attempts to conceive it as ex- 
pressed to the average understanding by such 
phrases as ‘endless duration’ or ‘everlasting 
time’.” 

“Do you hold the Scriptures as they are 
given to us as a certain infallible rule and 
guide of faith in life?’ 

“The Scriptures as a whole I do, and as ful- 
filled in Jesus Christ.” “ 

“The Scriptures are not the Scriptures ex- 
cept as a whole ?”’ 

*“*T should wish carefully to make that dis- 
tinction.” 

PRESIDENT PoRTER.—Do you regard fixity of 
cbaracter as inconsistent with continued ac- 
tivity and responsibility?” 

** Not at all.” 

“Do you expect to preach so that every per- 
son will think be had a fair chance ?”’ 

“I think that that must be allowed.” 

Proressorn Day.—* What of the inspiration 
of a PauloraJobo? Do you make a distinc- 
tion between that and the inspiration of Bax- 
ter or Bunyan ?” 

“In the first place, the difference in their 
historical positions, their relation to Jesus, the 
spirit of inspiration they have, in a special 
manner, arising from their historical relation 
to Jesus himself, a special position and a spe- 
cial commission, gave them an authority which 
no other man has.” 

** Without the Gospel, could there be a true 
probation for man ?”’ 

“[ should say there could not be a probation 
that would satisfy God, for thesimple fact that 
{t did not satisfy him.” 

‘*Was the condition of probation of the 
Gospel one which he bad a right to demand, or 
is it the free gift of God to us?” 

‘The word ‘ right’ has a legal flavor about 
it, and in this sense No ; but it is such a proba- 
tion as, under our Christian knowiedge and 
conception of what God is, we can see God, in 
loyalty to his own nature, might have felt him- 
self under obligation to acknowledge. Itisa 
gift of grace, and yet it may be as an obljiga- 
tion to God himself.” 

Dr. Fisser.—‘'‘ Suppore av unrighteous man 
fs summoned under the Gospel to repent and 
be converted, and be repels that summons, as 
aminister of the Gospel have you any right to 
encourage him with future respite?’ 

“No, sir; in giving the words of the Gospel, 
I have no right to go beyond them.”’ 

“In regard to what you term ‘ decisive pro- 
bation,’ I understand you to hold that that 
may take place in heathenism ?"’ 

* I conceive it to be possible.” 
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Science. 
THE CARSON FOOTPRINTS. 
BY PROF. JOSEPH LE CONTE. 


Tae pleasant little town of Carson, the 


capital of Nevada, is situated on the plains, a 


few miles east of the base of the Sierra Moun- 
tains. Hig Gevation is 4,680 feet. About one 
and a halBymiles east of the town there isa 
low-rounded hill, perhaps 60 feet high, slop- 
ing gently to the plains on all sides, except 
the south, where it abuts against a mountsin 
spur of much older rocks. The bill consistsof 
regular strata, nearly level to the eye, but by 
measurement dipping about 2° or 8 to the 
west, and is evidently a remnant left by erosion 
ofa much more extensive deposit. it has 
been cut into on the northern side down to the 
level of the plain in such wise as to form a 
nearly level quadrangle, about 100 yards square, 
enclosed on three sides by vertical cliffs 10 to 80 
feet bigb, on which tbe nearly level strate are 
well exposed. Immediately in front is placed 
the prison building, which, therefore, forms 
the fourth side of the quadrangle, and the 
cleared space, with surrounding cliffs, forms 
ti yard. The stone thus removed has been used 


fo the construction of the prison and other 
public buildings of Carson. 

The strata exposed in the quarry consist of 
heavy bedded sandstones, alternating with 
thin layers of shale. The stone has been re- 
moved down to an even stratum of shale, 
which, therefore, forms the floor of the yard. 
The whole area thus cleared is literally 
covered with tracks of many species of 
mammals and birds. The area has been cleared 
and the tracks exposed and trampled over by 
men and horses for eight or ten years, without 
attracting any special attention. Their im- 
portance was first recugnized by the intelligent 
warden, Major Garrard, by whose invitation I 
visited and examined them. The stony hard- 
ness of the strata alone bas saved the tracks 
from utter obliteration. 

The intense popular Interest which bas been 
awakened on the subject of these wonderful 
tracks is due to the resemblance of some of 
them to the footprints of man. Before de- 
scribing them, therefore, {t will be best to de- 
termine, if possible, the age of the strata, for 
this alone will furnish a key to their rational 
interpretation. 

Fossil Findings.—In the course of the exten- 
sive quarrying carried on at this place very 
many fossils have beeo found, sufficient, doubt- 
less, to determine with certaintythe age of the 
deposit ; but most of these have been thrown 
away or given away to irresponsible parties, 
and thus scattered and lost. Of those which 
stil] remain, the most important are fragments 
of tusks and molars of an elephant, fragments 
of jawe and perfect teeth of two species of 
horse (Equus) and some unidentifiable frag- 
ments of other mammalian bones. These 
bones and teeth are all only partially and some 
scarcely at all petrified. Besides mammalian 
bones, a number of shells have been gotten. 
These bave been referred to Dr. R. E. C. 
Stearns, who has identified a species of Ava- 
donta, a species of Cyclas, and a species of 
Physa. These are all, according to the same 
authority, fresh-water species etill living in the 
same vicinity. Vegetable remains are also 
abundant. These occur as matted masses of 
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also in Pliocene. These fossils, therefore, 
strongly indicate Quaternary age. 

The shells, as already stated, are al), as far 
as known, living fresh-water species. In 
Pliocene strata about one-third or more of 
molluscan species are extinct. In Quaternary 
strata, on the contrary, nearly all are still liv- 
ing. As only three species have, therefore, been 
identified, the evidence is meager; but, as far 
as it goes, it certainly indicates Quaternary, 
and all the more asthe species are fresh-wa- 
ter, for fresh-water conditions, and, therefore, 
fresh-water forms change more rapidly than 
marine. 

All the fossil evidence, therefore, is strong- 
ly in favor of a Quaternary age. One would 
not expect such a result from the general 
appearance of the quarry rock. The bardness 
of the strata and the partial and even in some 
cases complete petrifaction of the organic 
remains would seem to suggest a much great~ 
er age. Quaternary strata are not usually fit 
for building stone; but it must be remembered 
that both lithification and fossilization depend 
not only on time, but also and much more on 
the presence of petrifying agents. We may 
have, on the one hand, Mesozoic and even 
Paleozoic strata, which are little more than 
unchanged sands and mads, and, on the other 
Tertiary, Quaternary, or some recent strata 
which are bard enough for building stone. 
Hard limestones fit for building are now forming 
on all coral shores and about lime-carbonate 
springs, and sands are now cemented into hard 
sandstones about alkaline-silicated springs. 
Perbups some readers may recall the buman 
skeleton found in bard limestone in Gueda- 
loupe, the basty conclusion asto ite immense 
age, and the subsequent discovery that it was 
but two or three centuries old. Now, in 
Carson qaarry local causes of rapid cementa- 
tion and petrifaction are abundant and conspic- 
uous. Hot alkaline-silicate springs still issue 
in abundance in the prison-yard, coming up 
through the very strata which ws are discuss- 
fog and are now used as hot baths. In the 
process of quarrying, several funnel shaped 





silicified herbaceous plants, but are too imper- 
fectly preserved to be identified. 


Age.—J udging from the mammalian remains 
alone, the strata are undoubtedly either Quater 
nary or else Upper Pleocene, but more prob- 
ably the former. The evidence is as follows: 

In Quaternary times (Drift Period) two 
species of elephants of equslly gigantic size 
roamed in immense berds over the North 
American Continent—viz., the Z. Primigentus 
and the Z. Americanus, The favorite home 
of the former was the higher, and of the latter 
the lower latitudes; but their ranges over- 
lapped and thetwo species coexisted over a 
a large portion of the United States, The 
Pacific Coast species is doubtful, but is 
generally regarded as the Americanus, 
altbough some think both species existed here. 
The Primigenius (mammoth), is distinctly 
Quaternary; the Americanus probably com. 
menced in the Upper Pliocene, but was most 
s#bundant also in the Quaternary. According 
to Whitney, no elephant remains of any kind 
have yet been found in California except in 
the Quaternary. The chief difference between 
the two species isin the molars, the plates of 
which are thinner, moré numerous, and 
crowded in the Primigenius. The molars 
found in Carson quarry are only fragments, 
but the thinness of the plates indicate the 
Primigevius, rather than the Americanus; but 
in any case they are almcet demonstrative of 
Quaternary age. 

The horse family (Equids), the horse genus 
(Equus), and the horse species (Z, Cuballus) are 
often confounded in the popular mind. It may 
not be amiss, therefore, to sketch briefly the 
geological history of the family. Introduced 
first in Karly Tertiary, the family was repre- 
sented in Eocene, Miocene, and Early Pliocene 
only by polydactyle forms, in which, how- 
ever, a gradual increase of the middle hoof 
and diminution of the side hoofs may be 
traced. Inthe Upper Pliocene was first intro- 
duced a single-boofed form (Pliobippus), 
which, however, became extinct at the end of 
the Plioccene-and did not enter the Quaternary. 
The horse (genus Equus) was apparently intro- 
duced first in the Upper Pliocene and ranged 
through the Quatenaryin suecessive species: 
EZ. occidentalis, Pucificus, major, and, finally, Ca- 
Dallus. These all became extinct at the end 
of the Quatenary, and the last (viz., Cabalius) 
was reintroduced on this continent in historic 
times. 

Novy, as already stated, teeth and fragments 
of the jaw of the horse (genus Equus) are 
found in the strata of Carson quarry. These 
are far more numerous and more perfect than 
those of the elephant. The University Mu- 
seum has in all eight or nine teeth. These, by 
comparison, have been identified as belonging 
to two species—viz., Z. major else Z. Pucift- 
cus, and JZ. occidentalis, These are all of 
them Quaternary species, very similar to the 





modern horse. The Occidentalis, however 
(and possibly the Pacificus), has been found 
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penings, with descending tubes, were found In 
the sandstone. These are evidently extinct 
spring-vents. Also abundant deposits of cal- 
careous and silicious tufa are found ecat- 
tered through the strata, These are evidently 
deposits from extinct carbonate and silicate 
springs. Also the stone, by test, is found to be 
cemented and the organic remains petrified by 
means of lime, carbonate, and silica. The 
hardness of the stone, therefore, bas no signifi- 
cance as to age. 

Lastly, we have seen that the strata are, un- 
doubtedly, a fresh-water deposit. Now, what 
evidence from other sources have we of the 
existence in former epochs of fresh-water 
lakes in this region? According to Clarence 
King, in Miocene and again in Pliocene and 
again in Quaternary times, a large part of 
the Basin region was covered with lake waters 
and received lake deposiis. The deposit cf the 
old Miocene lake, though found 25 to 80 miles 
to the north of this locolity, is here out of the 
question, as neitherthe genus Equus nor the 
genus Elepbas existed in America at that time. 
The Pliocene lake was the most extensive, 
covering the whole Kasin region from the 
Sierra to the Wabsatch Mountains. King 
calls it Lake Shoshone. The extensive de- 
posits of this ancient lake have been partly 
carried away by erosion and partly covered up 
and concealed by the later deposits of the 
Quaternary lakes in the same region. But 
patches bere and there have been exposed by 
erosion or lay beyoud the limits of the later 
lakes. These consist of sandstones and shales, 
differing but little from our quarry rock, and 
might well be looked for here as lying within 
the probable limits of the lake. But the mam- 
malian remains thus far found in the Western 
Pliocene lake-deposits are entirely different, 
Marsh bas described as occurring in these two 
species of Peccary family three or four species 
of Polydactyle horses (Z. anchippus, merychip, 
pus, and Protohippus), two species of gigantic 
ground sloths (morotherium), and one species 
of rhinoceros, but no Equus nor Elepbas. 


Again, during the Quaternary times the Basin 
region was occupied by two great lakes, called 
Lake Bonneville avd Lake Labontan. The 
one occupied the whole Utah basin, the 
other the whule Western Nevada basin. 
The dried-up residues of the one are Great 
Salt, Utah, and Sevier Lakes; the residues of 
the other are Pyramid, Wionemucea, Hum- 
boldt, Carson, and Walker Lakes, and the Salt 
and Borax marshes, scattered about as far 
south as Columbus. The Nevada Quaternary 
Lake, Lahontan, was an immense sheet, sing- 
ularly irregular and intricately dissected in 
outline, filling all the valleys, and in which the 
pumerous parallel mountain-ridges rose as 
islands or projected as promontories. Accord- 
ing to the outlines given by King, the western 
margin of this lake did not extend as far west 
as Carson, nor was ite level so high as Corson 
plains by about 240 feet. Washoe Lake fs nog 
regarded, therefore, as one of its residues; bat 
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there was here a small contemporaneous lake, 
perbaps emptying into the greater lake, of 
which Washoe Lake may be the residue. There 
are many other evidences, in the form of 
stratified terraces on ‘the bill-sides, on a level 
with the quarry hil!, of the existence of a 
Quaternary lake in this region. 

In conclusion, theo, we think the evidence, 
though perhaps not conclusive, is strongly fo 
favor of the Quaternary age of the deposit. 
If not Quaternary, it cannot be older than the 
uppermost Pliocene. 

Having determined the probable age, we now 
return to the chief point of interest—the 


tracks. 
1, Llephant Tracks.—We take these first be- 


cause there is no doubt about their character. 
These are large, irregularly rounded impres- 
sions, occurring in regular alternating series in 
several portions of the yard. The most per 
fect are aseries of eight in the upper or east- 
ern part of the yard and terminating against 
the cliff. The impressions are shallow, only 
an inch or so deep, very trregular and uncer- 
tain in outline, and perhaps would not be rec- 
ognized as tracks but for their regular succes- 
sion. Each track is, doubtless, a double track 
of the two feet on the same side; but the dou- 
ble impression canpot be made out nor are 
any toe-marks nor pad-markes visible. As the 
series terminated against the cliff, a blast was 
putin to uncover others. Thetrack thus un- 
covered, under our direction, was quite differ- 
ent from those previously seen and just de- 
scribed. It was a basin shaped impression, 
22 inches wide and 5 inches deep. The foot 
bad sunk through a stratum of shale (original 
mud) 8 inches thick and impressed itself 
about Linch in the sandstone beneath. The 
shale was also swelled up all around the 
track Into a rounded rim 1 to 2 feet bigh. 
Moreover, in this case the double tvack 
was distinctly visible, the hind-foot over- 
stepping and mashing out the fore-foot track, 
except about 5 inches of ite hinder part. Be- 
tween the bind-foot truck and the undestroyed 
hinlerpart of the fore-foot track there was a 
distinct sharp ridge. It now became evident 
that in all the tracks previously seen the true 
track-layer or original mud had been removed 
and with it, of course, the greater part of 
each track; and tbat what we bad previous- 
ly taken for the whole depth of the track was 
but the shallow impress of the foot on the 
sandstone beneath the mud layer. This suffi- 
ciently accounts for their uncertain outline. 
Be it remembered, however, that even in the 
recently aud carefully uncovered tracks no toe- 
marks nor pad-marks were visible. 

In this series of tracks, which are, undoubt- 
edly, those of an elephant, the diameter of 
each track is about 21 or 22 inches, the distance 
between the centers of consecutive tracks on 
the same side is 9 feet, making the stride 414 
feet and the space between parallel lines, 
drawn through the centers of right and left 
series (which, for brevity, may be called the 
straddle), was 19inches, This, it is seen, is less 
than the diameter of the track. In fact, a 
middle straight line cuts off about 1 or 2 
inches from the inside of each track. This 
shows that the feet were carried outward ina 
slight curve, in order to clear each otber in 
passing. 

2. Supposed Human Tracks. —These bave natur- 
ally excited the deepest interest. There are 
several hundreds of them scattered about in 
different portions of the yard ; some of them 
faint and scarcely distinguishable, but many 
of them very distinct and most of them in 
continuous series of 15 to 20. In the follow- 
ing diagrame I give a rough sketch, show- 
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ing their general appearance. 
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Fig. 1 is a 











series of the most manilike and fig. 


2 a series of the least so. I am sure that 
nO one, even upon the most casual glance, 
can fail to be struck with their remarkable 
general resemblance, both in the shape of many 
of them and in the apparent singleness of all 
of them to human tracks of gigantic size; 
but, upon closer examination, there are several 
peculiarities which raise doubt. The size is 
far too great for apy human foot, being, in fact, 
18 and even 20 inches long and 8 inches wide. 
In shape, like the human track, they show the 
curve produced by the hollow of the foot; 
but in many cases (fig. 2) they are far more 
curved than any human track, especially in soft 
mud. The outward turn of the foot is de- 
cided, but in some cases, not givenin the fig- 
ures, too great. The stride in some cases (fig. 
1) is about the average stride of a man in brisk 
walk—viz., 30 inches; but in other cases (fig. 
2) itis at least 3 feet. In all cases fora man 
walking in soft mud [ think {it is rather large. 
But the most remarkable peculiarity about the 
tracks on the bipedal theory is thestraddle ; i.¢., 
the space between the centers of the right and 
left series. This in the series fig. 1 I found to 
be 18 inches and in the series fig. 2 19 inches, 
The depth of the tracks varied mach with the 
softness of the original mud. In some it wasl 
to 2 inches, some 3 to 4 inches, and some even 5 
to inches deep ; but in every case of a contin- 
uous east and west series they seem to become 
deeper westward, as if the mud became 
progressively softer in that direction. Al 
though carefully searched for, no signs of toe- 
marks were found. Three new tracks were un- 
covered by blasting, in our presence; but 
nothing additional was thus revealed. 

Discussion of the Human Theory.—The size 
would, in my opinion, be a fatal objection, if 
it were necessary to suppose the foot bare, 
The popular mind clings tenaciously to the 
idea of early giants; but there is no selentific 
justification for it. Examples there are and 
bave been of individual giants; but not of 
giant races. The earliest prehistoric men were 
nolarger than modern men. Size and propor- 
tion is just as characteristic of man as of avy 
other species. But in the case of man it is 
not necessary to suppose the foot bare. A foot- 
covering would fully account for the absence 
of toe-marks and perhaps to some degree for 
thesize. Many suggestions have been thrown 
out in thisconnection. Some suppose the feet 
were mocassined, others that they were pro- 
tected by a coarse wooden sandal; but still the 
great size is, to say the least, imperfectly 
acvounied for by any supposition of this kind. 

2. The shape is, in many cases, too much 
curved for the track of a bare human foot, 
even on firm ground, much more in soft mud, 
and most of all for the track of a foot pro- 
tected, whether by mocassin or sandal. 


8. The turn of the foot and the stride, al- 
though in both cases greater than natural, I 
do not regard as strong objections tothe human 
theory. But the most serious difficulty is the 
straddle. Noone can look at a series of these 
tracks from alittle distance, ‘‘end on,” with- 
out being struck with their unnatural appear- 
ance. The necessary condition of steady walk- 
ing in a biped is that the feet should barely 
pass each other without touching. The lines 
joining the centers of the rigut and left series 
of tracks should be separated, therefore, only 
by the width of the track and perhaps a trifle 
more. With sandals on, of course, the separa- 
tion of the foot-centers will be greater—viz., 
the width of thesandal. Perhaps in boggy 
ground, with sandals encumbered with mud, 
the separation would be still greater—viz., the 
width of the mud-encumbered sandal. But, 
making every allowance of this kind, still the 
traddle is inexplicable. Supposing the mud- 
encumbered sandal nine inches wide, there is 
still aclear space of ten inches to be accounted 
for. To put the difficulty in the strongest way 
and in one word, the straddle of the supposed 
man is fully as great as that of the contempor- 
aneous elephant. 

Quadrupedal Theory.—The tide of opinion in 
Carson I found was strongly in favor of the 
human theory. There is something fasct- 
nating about the idea of gigantic men in pre- 


tinct lake. For two days, therefore, I carried 
this theory in my mind, while I went over the 
whole ground repeatedly, testing it by obser- 
vation of every track, and the result was the 
doubts I have just expressed. I then carried 
in my mind the alternative quadrupedal 
theory, testing it in a similar mapmer by ob- 
servation of every track ; but, I confess, with 
little or no better success. On this view the 
tracks were made by aclumsy-footed planti- 
grade animal, each track being a double track 
of the two feet on the same side, the one foot 
partly or wholly treading out the track of the 
other. This would, of course, completely ac- 
count for the wideness of the straddle, espe- 
cially if the animal were clumsy and short- 
legged, and perbaps, also, for the differences 
in the shape of the tracks in the same series. 
The remarkable curve of the track, as well as 





the outward turn, might be the result of a 


historic times gathering mussels from an ex-' 





slight difference in the straddle of the bind, as 
compared with fore feet. If it be asked 
What animal, on this view, made the tracke? I 
confess [ do not know. Tracks are, at best, very 
imperfect means of determining species. The 
two animals which came into my mind while 
observing the tracks were the bear and the 
gigantic extinct Ground Sloth (Mylodon); 
perhaps more likely the latter. A bear as 
large as the grizzly, but different, has been 
found by Cope in the cave deposits of Califor- 
nia, belonging to the age to which I refer the 
quarry strata. Remains of the Mylodon have 
also been found in California, in deposits of 
the same age, though other forms of Ground 
Sloth (Morotherium) have also been found in 
Pliocene deposits of Nevada. The track of 
the Ground Sloth has never been seen (unless 
this be one), but the large size of its planti- 
grade foot is well known. 

Objections.—Such is the theory; but I looked 
in vain for any signs of toes or claws. It must 
be remembered, however, that neither could 
we find any toe-marks or pad-marks in the 
elephant tracks. Again I looked in vain for 
any certain signs of double tracks. Some 
faint signs 1 imagined I saw; but I could not 
becertain. But again neither could we find 
any such in the elephant tracks, except in the 
case of the one recently and carefully un- 
covered. The only auswer to these potent ob- 
jections seems to be the clogging of the feet 
with mud, 

In conclusion, thea, the one strong argu- 
ment for the human theory is the apparent 
singleness of the tracks, and the absence of 
toc-marks, while the one strong argument for 
the quadrupedal theory is the wideness of the 
straddle. Itseemsto me that inductive can- 
tion requires that the scientific mind should 
hold itself in suspense, awaiting more eyi- 
dence. In the meantime, however, my own 
mind inclines somewhat to the latter theory. 


Other Kinds of Tracks.—Many other kinds of 
tracks are thickly strewed over the surface of 
the shale. Of these the most numerous and 
distinct are those of a large wading bird, with 
widely-spreading toes. The largest of these 
measured nine inches from tipto tip of the 
side toes and the middle toe was five and a 
half inches long The stride was 12to 20 
inches. They were made by a bird about the 
size of the great Blue Heron (Ardea Herodias), 
or the whooping crane (Orus Amertcanus). 
By measurement, I find the foot of the great 
heron a little less than the tracks; but I be- 
lieve that of the whooping crane would be 
found fully as large. A few pnmistakable 
deer tracks were also found. In shape and 
size they were exactly like those of modern 
species—as, for example, the Virginia deer. 
Many other kinds of tracks were seen, but 
could not be identified. Taken altogether, the 
nature of the tracks seem to confirm the con- 
clusions as to age reached by the study of the 
fossils. 

Conditions under which the Tracks were Made and 
Preserved.—I have said the strata dip gently 
tothe west. By level, the same stratum—e.g., 
the track layer—is 12 feet lower at the extreme 
western than at the extreme eastern part of the 
yard. If the distance be 100 yards, this would 
give a dip of 2° 20’. This isno greater than 
the usual slope of a lake bottom. But the 
whole area is covered with tracks, and contin- 
uous series extend east and west, 60 feet or 
more, and were, therefore, made at the same 
time, If this were a tidal bay, the whole urea 
might well be exposed at once in a soft condi- 
tion at low tide; but in a fresb lake this 
seems impossible, for when the shore-line was 
at the eastern part, the western would be in 12 
feet water, and when at the western part, the 
eastern would be already dried away to firm 
ground. Or, even supposing the different 
series of tracks made at different times; in a 
continuous series of 60 feet, when the eastern 
part was shore-line the western would bein 24 
feet water. I suppose, therefore, that this in- 
clination was produced subsequently. I sup- 
poee that at the time the tracks were made the 
water here was very shallow and the bottom 
nearly level, so that a slight recession of the 
water, such as might be produced bya few 
days’ drought or, better still, by astrong off- 
shore wind, would be snufficient to expose a 
large area in a soft condition. Again, I have 
said that the cross lamination of the strata of 
the eastern wall plainly show the action of 
river currents. I suppose, therefore that a 
river emptied into the lake at this point. We 
may now, I think, realize,in a general way, 
the condition of things. 

In either late Pliocene or early Quaternary 
times, more probably the latter, there existed 
in-Carson Valley a lake in which lived Anodon- 
tas, Cyclads, and Physas of still existing spe- 
cies, and around which grew plants differing 
but little from those still living in similar lo- 
calities; that its eastern shore was somewhere 
about the site of the state prison ; that its mar- 
ginal waters were so shallow and its bottom so 
Igvel that a few days’ drought or an offshore 
wind laid bare a large area of soft mud, on 
which animals of many kinds walked; that 
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this took place near the mouth of an emptying 
stream, which, flooding soon after, covered the 
area witb coarse sand, filling up and thus pre- 
serving the tracks; and that this occurred 
from time to time untfl many feet thickuess of 
sand and mud was accumulated. Further, I 
suppose that in the lake, or subsequently in 
the same region, there were hot alkaline, sili- 
cate, and lime-carbonate springs, as now at 
Steamboat Springs and in Lake Mono, which 
consolidated the sediments into stone and 
petrified the organic remains; that after the 
disappearance of the lake and the consolida- 
tion of the sediments, the strata were tilted 
slightly, either by elevation on the eastern or 
a letting down on the western side ; and, final- 
ly, tbat erosion carried away most of the lake 
sediments, leaving only patches here and there 
as low hills stretching out on the plains. 

This finishes what I set out to say on the 
subject of the Carson tracks; but, as the deep 
popular interest which is felt on this subject 
is, undoubtedly, due to the supposed light 
which it sheds on the question of the antiquity 
of man, and as the tracks have been supposed 
by some to indicate the existence of man in 
Pliocene amd even in Miocene times, it will 
not be amiss, in conclusion, to review rapidly 
the present state of the best scientific opinion 
on the question of man’s earliest appearance 
on the stage of the earth’s life. 

The earliest period in which the evidences of 
man’s existence are claimed to have been 
found is the Middle Miocene. In strata of 
this age very rude chipped flints are said to 
have been found in France and more recently 
in Portugal. Many excellent scientists believe 
that the evidence is reliable, but by far the 
majority are not convinced. The evidence of 
Pliocene man in Europe is of the same kind and 
even more meager. In California, as is well 
known, remains of man and of his, work are 
said to have been found in the sublava gravels, 
which, according to Whitney, are Pliocene. 
But of this, which seems to be the strongest 
case yet presented of the existence of Tertiary 
man, there are four sources of doubt, 1. 
Doubts as to the age of the sublava gravels. 
They may be no older than Early Quaternary, 
2. Admitting their Pliocene age, there are 
doubts as to the authenticity of the findipge, 
no competent scientist having seen them in 
situ. 3. Admitting their authenticity, there are 
very grave doubts as to the non-disturbance 
of the gravels previous tothe time of the find- 
ings, for auriferous gravels are peculiarly 
liable to disturbance, and there is good reason 
to think that those of California had been 
worked by other races before the whites. 4. 
The character of the implements said to have 
been found gives great force to the last third 
doubt, for they are mostly morters and pestles 
and other neolithic implements, such as are in 
common use among the Indians and Mexicans 
of today. The idea of neolithic implements 
in Pliocene times is enough to make even the 
believer in Tertiary man gasp and stare, for it 
is contrary to the whole body of evidene 
found fn other countries in regard to the cou- 
dition of primitive man. 

But I cannot and will not argue the question 
further, but simply give the conclasions of the 
most prudent and distinguished scientific men. 
Favre, the distinguished Swiss geologist, sum- 
ming up the whole evidence for Tertiary man 
in 1870, renders the Scotch verdict * Not 
proven.” Evans, president of the Geological 
Society, summing up again, in 1875; and Hux- 
ley (whom no one will accuse of undue reluc- 
tance to admit the existence of Tertiary man), 
in 1878, and Boyd Dawkids,in 1879, and Sir Jobo 
Lubbock, in 1881, still render the same verdict. 


But there are still other direct evidences 
against the existence of man as we know him 
{i. ¢., the genus Hdmo and species sapiens) in 
Tertiary times, evidence which seems to me 
very strong. Man is a mammal, and, there- 
fore, probably came in with the present mam- 
malian fauna. Now, not a single existing 
mammalian species can be traced back beyond 
the Quaternary. The bigher the organism the 
more rapidly species change. Existing mam- 
malian species can be traced back only into 
the Quaterpary; Molluecan species, a small 
percentage to the Early Tertiary ; Protozoen 
species even to the Cretaceous. Is it probable, 
then, that man, the highest of all, will be 
traced back to the Middle Tertiary? Why, 
since that time the whole mammalian fauna 
has changed completely 5 or 6 times! Shall 
map be an exception to all the laws governing 
the evolution of the animal kingdom? So 
great has been the pressure of this difficulty 
that the believersin Tertiary man (so-called) 
are compelled to make him not only a differ- 
ent species, but even a different genus, and, 
therefore, not man at all. They have even 
given a name to the genus. The supposed 
tool-making animal of Miocene times they call 
“ Anthbropopitheeus,”” which, being inter- 
preted, is man-monkey or missing link. 

But of Quaternary man, of man associated 
with many now extinct animale—e. g., the 
mammoth, the mastodon, the cave bear, cave 
lion, cave byeva, the Irish elk, the Euro 
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pean rhinoceros and hippopotamus—there 
is abundant evidence admitted on all Lands. 

Now, supposing that by mere evidence the 
Carson tracks shonld turn out to be those of 
man, still, no really new question is raised, 

nor new evidence substantiating what was be- 
fore doubtful. The age of the strata, though 
they are so stony in hardness, is almost cer- 
tainly Quaternary. The tracks, whatever they 
be! are, undoubtedly, of exceeding scientific 
interest, and that interest is deepened tenfold 
if they should turn out to be human; but let 
us endeavor to bold our minds in the strictly 
scientific frame, avoiding undue reluctance, on 
the one hand, and undue eagerness, on the 
other. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 








Sanitary, 


WATER SUPPLY. 


No question is more frequently before the 
people of our cities than that of the character 
of the water supply and the means of its secnre- 
ment, both in abundance and in purity. The 
question as to abundance is of no small im- 
port. Its uses besides for drinking purposes 
are such as to effect many inierests. It is 
needed to put out fires, for various uses of 
maebinery, and to be plentiful in order that it 
may be used without stint for the cleansing of 
persons and things. Yet this desirable abund- 
ance leads to such wastage as often to make 
ground damp or water-soaked which would 
otherwise be well aired. Hence there is more 
than plausibility in the assertion that- our 
moisture diseases are multiplying as rapidly 
as our filth diseases. Malaria, colds. and con- 
sumption are increased by this soil-moisture. 
Diphtheria vacillates in classification between 
filth and moisture, and we know that many ef 
the filth diseases seem to follow the rise and 
fall of the ground water-level. We are, there- 
fore, to see to it that, in the abundance of our 
water supply, we are not interfering with 
ground-air supply and so making our homes 
unhealthy. The question, therefore, is under 
discussion with sanitarians whether it is ever 
wise to introduce a general water system for 
houses, unless, at the same time, there is intro- 
duced a system for preventing this water from 
being discharged into the city ground. 

The matter of purity is one of even more 
significance. It is because the soil of cities 
is so often polluted or becomes both filth and 
water-sodden that wells which were once pure 
become deteriorated and finally al] the city 
water unfit for use. In thickly and long-pop- 
ulated cities the presumption is that the wa- 
ter contains so much organie matier as not to 
be potable unless it is boiled; yet it is aston- 
ishing to find how many use well water, even 
in those cities into which a general water sup- 
ply has been introduced. Where there. is no 
such supply and where the wells sre near the 
surface, or have become suspicious, tube-wells 
have often been put down. Asto these, the 
tube itself sometimes forms a watercourse on 
its outside, so that the water drawn from the 
bottom does not always represent deep water 
only. Sometimes also the water is very hard 
or filled with minerals, or is simply an under- 
ground withdrawal from some adjacent pond, 
brook, or river, and so represents whatever ite 
impurities may be. Another embarrassment is 
that what is claimed as a patent seeks to 
cover every tube thet enters the ground, and, 
by inclusive clauses in attempt at reissue, 
really seems to seek to put a tex on every 
drop of Water that we would get from the 
ground. We believe the patent, as claimed to 
be, a gross outrage upon water rights and 
trust that those who are nobly contending to 
overthrow it will succeed. 

Where a water supply is sought from some 
other source than acity or its close vicinage, 
we think there is need of far greater caution 
than is usnally employed. It is true that the 
aid of engineers is generally sought, but too 
often the choice is made by interested com- 
panies, whose guaranty is taken in the place 
of other tests. If afterward the supply is 
short or if of doubtful purity, it is hard to deal 
with such corporations. We have known 
of instances where very doubtful choices 
have been made and the people afterward left 
atthe mercy of the firm. It is generally far 

better to await proposals such as shall test 
different supplies and allow full comparison 
of judgments. Just now we know of plans 
agitated along the Jersey shore some of which 
would seek to divide an inadequate supply for 
2 long coast-line. When there is lack, deep 
wells and other sources are added, and thus 
quantity, rather than quality, maintained. 

It would be well if in those states which 
have state boards all plans were submitied to 
their criticism, and thus additiona] assurance 
given. Soimportant has this matter become 
to cittes like Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, 
etc. that the last New Jersey legislature 
appointed an expert commission to consider 












of the more hilly districts. New York can- 
not always depend on the Croton alone, and 
Brooklyn, too, has need to forecast for the 
future. The trend of medical opinion is that 
more of the specific diseases—such as cholera, 
typhoid fever, etc.—come from polluted water 
than from polluted air, and that much of the 
Summer fatality of intestinal disease depends 
upon an unfit water supply. 


Personalities, 


Tue London World speaks as follows con- 
cerning the Rev. Phillips Brooks, who is now 
abroad: ‘The Rev. Phillips Brooks, one of 
the most eminent preachers in America and 
undoubtedly the most eminent one in Boston, 
is traveling in Europe and will shortly be in 
London, When he was last here, the late Dean 
Stanley invited him to preach at Westmiuster 
Abbey, avd bis sermons were highly appreei- 
ated by those who were fortunate enough to 
hear him. Perbaps Dean Bradley will feel 
disposed to renew the invitation, as there are 
hundreds of persons in London to whom Mr, 
Brooks’s fame is known and who desire to 
hear him preach.” 











..Lieutenant Willard Young, a son of 
Brigham Young, is a teacher of engineering 
st West Point. He was at West Point when 
his father’s estate was being settled up, ond 
when the litigation began bis agents wrote to 
him to know what they should do, He replied 
that he didn’t care about quarreling over the 
matter; tbat he had a profession that would 
give bim a living and that he would take what 
the others didn’t want. So a lot of railroad 
stock, supposed to be nearly worthless, was 
assigned to him. He took it and the develop- 
ment of the territory has since made him one 
of the richest of the old man’s heirs. 


..Lady Hannah Shepherd Havelock, the 
widow of Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, 
the captor of Lucknow, recently died at her 
residence, in Kensington Palace Gardens, Lon- 
don. She was a daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Marshman, of Serampore. Parliament settled 
upon her a pension of £1,000 a year, in recog- 
nition of the eminent services rendered by her 
famous husband, and she was specially raised 
to the rank of a baronet’s widow, with the 
same effect as if ber distinguished husband 
bad lived to receive the baronetcy conferred 
upon him. The baronetcy~was, however, re- 
newed to their son. 


..-Late reports from Varzin declare that the 
health of Prince Bismarek is now excellent. 
Public business is very large at present, but he, 
nevertheless, finds time to take a great deal of 
physical exercise. From Berlin he receives 
twice a day large budgets of letters and port- 
folios full of official documents. Besides this, 
the telegraph office at Varziv is kept con- 
stantly at work. Count Herbert has for some 
months been acting as his father’s secretary, 
but will be relieved this month by his brother- 
in-law, Count von Rantzan. 


...-Sir Erasmus Wilson has presented to the 
Margate Royal Sea Bathing Infirmary a new 
wing of the infirmary, to be named the Eras- 
mus Wing, which he has built at a cost of over 
$150,000. The wing includes two large day 
rooms aud four dormitories, each to contain 
sixteen beds, with a swimming bath capable of 
containing 15,000 gallons of sea-water. 


...- Another famous “ collection ” is coming 
into the market, Parliament having passed a 
bill giving power to the trustees of Sir Henry 
Hoare’s settled estates to sell the heirlooms at 
Stourhead, most of which were collected by the 
well-known Sir Richard Colt Hoare, who died 
in 1888. Some years ago the collection was 
valued at £50,000. 

.-..Professor Boyesen, whorecently returned 
from a visit to Norway, says the country is 
ready for a republic, and there is some likeli- 
bood that it will throw off the merely nominal 
allegiance to King Oscar II. Norway has « 
separate parliament and is virtuaily an inde- 
pendent power. 


.-Of the sons of ex-President Tyler, one is 
a commissioner to superintend the destruction 
of canceled national bonds at Washington, a 
second is a prosperous physician in the same 
city, and a third is principal of an academy at 
Memphis, Tenn. 


...-The foundation have been laid for Gus- 
tav Doré’s new house in Paris. It is an the 
Parc Monceau, opposite the palatial dwelling 
built by Menier, of eboculate fame. 


..The street in Paris known as the Rue 
Bonaparte has had its name changed to that of 
Garibaldi, in bonor of the Sate Italian patriot 


seeeThbomas A. Edison, the inventor and 
electrician, has had 397 patents issued to bim. 


-.--A bust of Longfellow is to be places in 
Westminster Abbey. 


. 4++«President Arthur will be fifty years old 





the relation of such cities to the watersheds 





‘Bebbtes, 


Is it a runaway match in the insect or 
animal world when you see ove antelope with 
another ? 


..-.‘* Well,” remarked a young M.D., just 
from college, ‘‘I suppose the next thing will 
be to hunt a good location, and then wait for 
something to do, like ‘Patience on a monu- 
ment.’”? “ Yes,” said a bystander; *‘ and it 
won’t be long after you do begin before the 
monuments will be on the patients.”’ 


..--'* You say that you were present when 
my son was killed,” said an Arkansaw genutle- 
man to a man who had just arrived from Col- 
orado. ‘Yes, sir; I was present.’’ ‘How did 
the fight occur?” ‘Well, you see your son 
and a fellow got into a dispute, and the fellow 
struck your son with a quart bottle of whiskey, 
fracturing bis skull and killing him instantly.” 
“Struck him with a bottle of whiskey? Well, 
since the poor boy had to die, I’m glad that he 
died a natural death.” 


....“ What have you that’s good?” saida 
hungry traveler, as he seated himself at table 
@héte at a Salt Lake City hotel. **Oh!’’ said the 
waiter, ‘* we’ve roast beef, roast mutton, roast 
pork, end broiled curlews.’’ “ What's a cur- 
lew?’ said the traveler. ‘‘ Why, a bird ; some- 
thing like asnipe.”” ‘‘Could it fly?” ** Yes!” 
“Did it have wings?’ “Yes!” ‘Then I 
don’t want any curlew. Anything that bad 
wings and could fly and didn’t leave this coun- 
try 1 don’t want for my dinner.”’ 


..-. There isa church in Michigan which has 
been struck by lightning a dozen times, and 
now, whenever the preacher shows signs of 
getling long-winded and pressing from his 
‘“‘seventhly” toan “eighthly,” the organist 
slyly imitates the sound of approach!ng thun- 
der on the pedals. The way that preacher 
dives into the ‘‘conclusion”® and rushes 
through it and starts the doxology ie a cau- 
tion. The congregation would not part with 
that organist for a million of dollars. 


..-.-Oscar Wilde suys the people all over the 
South sang in bis ears the old melancholy 
refrain: ‘‘ You ought to have seen it before 
the war.” ‘‘I was once sitting on the portico 
of a country house,’’ be said, “‘ with a young 
lady, admiring the beauty of a limpid stream 
under the rays of the moon, and I said to the 
young lady: ‘ How beautiful ts the moonlight 
falling on the water!’ ‘It is beautiful, in- 
deed,’ she replied; ‘but al! Mr. Wilde, you 
ought to have seen it before the war.’ ”’ 


..Too TERRIBLE TO ConTEMPLATE.—Old 
Lady (after the character of a servant): *‘ Is 
she anearly riser?’ dsthetic Young Lady: 
** Don’t know, I’m sure. I’m never down before 
twelve or one.”” 0. L.: “‘Is she honest?’ 
4. Y. L.: **That’sa matter that bas never 
troubled me.” 0. L.: ‘*Canshe cook?” 4. 
Y. L. (indignantly): ‘*We seldom eat.” 0. 
L.: ** Why are you getting rid of her?” 4. 
Y. L. (shuddering): ‘‘ She bas a mother who 
eats onions. I know that mania to be hered- 
itary. She might break out at any moment.” 


.-.. When Penn appeared to receive his ehar- 
ter, he came into the royal presence in his 
usnal easy manner, with his hat on and his 
hands in bie pockets. Cbarlesat once removed 
bis own hat. ‘‘Keep on your hat, young man,” 
said Penn; “ keep on your hat and people 
won’t know you’re bald.’’ “It’s the custom 
of this place,’’ the king replied, “‘ for only one 
persoa to remain covered at a time.”” “Then 
you ought to have more covers,”’ said Penn. 
“It’s a queer custom; but I don’t lay my hat 
around loose in a strange house, unless I®get a 
check forit. I’ve traveled, I have.” 


.--A lawyer, not overstocked in the upper 
story and noted for verbosity und shallowness, 
was tryinga case before Judge Gray. The 
case was plain, so there was little use of argu- 
ment, and Master Shallow had the strong side; 
but he was determined to “ improve the occa- 
sion.’’ The Judge leaned over and said: “‘ Mr. 
——-—, the court is with you ‘ without argu- 
ment.’” “But, will you not hear my argu- 
ment?’ ‘Ob! certainly,” said the Judge. 
Then ensued a characteristic harangue of an 
hour or two. At its conclusion the Judge said: 
“Mr. . the court is still with you.” 


--- «It is not well to let your metapbor run 
away with you. The Cincinnati Znquirer re- 
marke that ever since ‘*‘ the Cincinnati jackass 
killed the lioness in a fair and square figat, the 
king of beasts has been losing caste. At the 
sale of a circus, in Louisville, day before yes- 
terday, one of the lions was knocked down at- 
$10. Atthe same sale a mule brought $150. 
This little story carries a moral with it which 
should sink deep into the hearts of the leaders 
of the Republican party.’’ At this point the 
editor suddenly discovered where his donkey 
was carrying him, and made baste to exclaim: 
“Not that the Democratic party is by any 
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treading ou amipe.” 


meaus ap ass, but that the Republican porte WAL TEARS. 4. H., accopta eal to Sebelle- 


Bi inisterial Register. 


BaPTIsT. 


BENNETT, C. P., ord. at Emery’s Mills, Me. 
BREAKER, Joun C., ord. io Schenectady, 
me E> 

COOK, W. H. H., accepts call to Roek Castle, 
W. Va. 

DE WOLF, C. H., called to Grinnell, Iowa. 
EDWARDS, J. I1., Greenwich, accepts call to 
Exeter, R. I. 

FULLER, Anprew K., ord. in Rondout, N. Y. 
JONES, F. J., North Kingston, R. I., resigns. 
LOFTON, Georae A., called to Park Avenue 
ch., St. Louis, Mo. 

LYON, D. G., becomes professor in Harvard 
College. 

PHILLIPS, Joun W., ord. in Scipio Center, 


SMITH, J. Torrey, D.D., Warwick, R. L, 
resigns. " 

WHITMAN, A., accepts call to Mechanics- 
ville, Iowa. 

YOUNG, A. J., ord. in Pleasant Prospect, W. 





Va. 
CONGREGATIONAL, 
ABBOTT, Freperick M., Sheffield, Ill., re- 
signs. 


ANDREWS, 8. B., Lanesville, Mass., resigns. 

BALDWIN, E. C., accepts called to North 

Guilford, Ct. 

CATE, Gro. H., Wolfeboro, N. H., accepts 

call to Montgomery, Ala. 

CLAPP, C. F., Prairie du Chein, Wis., called 

to Bethany Church, Chicago, Ill. 

GOODELL, H. M., Des Plaines, Ill., called to 

Blair, Neb. 

GORTON, Puito, called to Cass Center, Lowa, 

HASSELL, K., Toledo, accepts call to Fair- 
fax, lowa. 

HOOD, Epwakrp C., inst. io Medford, Mass, 

JEROME, THeopore C., accepts call to Gor- 

ham, N. H. 

JEWETT, J. E. B., Pepperell, Mass., accepts 

call to Dudley, N.C. 

KELSEY, W. 8., becomes assistant to Dr. 
Ww ebb at the Bhawmut Church, Boston. 

LA BACH, J. M., accepts call to Geneva, O. 

LEE, Franx T., Sparta, Wis., resigns. 

LITTLE, Arntuur, New England a 
Chicago, II1., called to Concord, N. 

ae" 4 R. L., New Windsor, called to Lyons- 
ville, Til. 

as Cuaries L., ord. in Kingston, 


wioneun: ‘Tuomas, senior class Chicago Sem- 
inary, accepts cali to Pleasant Hill, Wis. 

OLMSTEAD, F. W., Williston, Vt., resigns. 

PARKER, J. D., Kansas City. Mo., becomes 
post. chaplain at San Antonio, Texas. 

PRENTICE, D. M., Yale Seminary, aecepte 
call to Greenfield Hill, Conn. 

ROBERTSON, A. A., Neponset, Lil , resigns. 

SLATER, Cuaries, Ashkum, accepts call to 
First Church, Onarga, II). 

SMYTH, Newman, D.D., inst. in Center ch., 
New Haven, Conn. 

SPARROW, Jostan P., Pleasant Hill, Wis., re- 
signe, 

STORRS, Henny M., D.D., called to State St. 
ch., Portiand, Me. 

SWINNERTON, Wus., accepts call to Plain- 
field, Conn. 

THAYER, F. A., inst. in Quincy, DI. 

THOMAS, Reuven, Brookline, Mass., resigns, 
to return to England. 

TODD, Jom, Tabor, Ia., resigns. 

VIETS, H. J., called to Riverton, Conn. 

WATERS, Gxo. F., Bethel, Conn., accepts call 
to Howell, Mich. 

weary: J. J., accepis calito Pawfacket, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

DAVIS, Georges H., Faribault, Minn., accepts 
cull to Boise City, ldaho. 

JEFFERSON, H. B., accepts call to Bloom- 
field, Mich. 

MACFARLANE, P., Mayville, N. Y., resigns. 

NORTON, Gronorw Hersert, becomes head- 
master Fariview School, Saratoga, N. Y. 

PERKLNS, Newtow, St. George’s, New York 
City, resigns, 

PLATT, Witt1am H., San Francisco, Cal, 
aecepts call to Rochester, M. Xs 

SANBORN, F. A., peg Laere minister Ch, 
of Messiab , Boston, M 

STODDARD, James, cucbuittied Bridge, 
accepts call to Rochester, N. Y. 

THOMAS, L. B., eisingvaie, N. Y., accepts 
call to Pontiac, R. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BROWN, J. 8., Methodist eo di 
Sept. 15th, in Delaware, O., aged ne 

BUIST, E. H., Southern Seaiarertin. died, 
recently, in Cheraw, 8. C. 

CLAWSON, Samugt, Methodist Episcopal, 
died, recently, at Weston, W. Va. 

WARD, J. T., becomes stated supply of Park- 
street Free Baptist ch.,in Provideuce, R. 1. 


a) 


LUTHERAN. 
GERHART, E. H., accepts call to Phenix- 
ville, Penn. 
HAMMA., M. W., D.D., Brooklyn, N.-Y., ae- 
cepts call to First eb, Baltimore, Md. 
HURST, J. G. M., Whitestown, accepts call to 


Goshen, Ind. 
ie oe H. R., accepts call to Bay City, 
ich 
ROME, A. D., missionary in india, as, Te 
cently. 
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Che Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER &th. 
THE PASSOVER.—Marx xiv, 12—21. 


Nores,—* The first day of unleavened bread.” 
~The fourteenth day of Nisan. This was on 
Thursday afternoon, bowever, and was réally 
the day of preparation, the fourteenth of Nisan 
beginning at sanset of this day. “ They 
saerificed the passover,"—The law required that 
the head of each family should personally kill 
the lamb in a particular way. This bad now 
become impracticable, owing to the number 
gathered in Jerusalem. Jesus did not himself 
kill the lamb, but sent to have all the prepara- 
tions made. ** Two of his disciples." —Peter 
and John, according to Luke. Meanwhile 
Christ and the other disciples remained quiet- 
ly in Bethany, awaiting the time of bis death, 
“Aman bearing a pitcher of water.""—Of 
course, this was supernatural knowledge by 
which he should know who sbould mret them, 
and that be with the pitcher would be the 
friend who would accommodate them. The 
pitcher was a large earthen jar. “ The 
Master saith."—Probably the man knew our 
Lord.———"* My guest-chamber.”,—From Christ's 
calling it ‘my’? guest-chamber it would seem 
that the man had promised It to our Lord. 
** A large upper room ""—Reached by an outside 
stairway. Furnished and ready.""—With a 
table and lounges arcund tt.——*' Make 
ready."—There place the roasted lamb, and 
the bitter berbs and the wine. ‘* When tt 
wis evening.”"—Just before sunset, Thursday. 
—~‘'As they sat.""—Rather, reclined. The 
tables formed three sides of a hollow square. 
Jesus's place was at one end of the boliow 
square—that is, at the rizht hand of one who 
stands at the open end looking into the square. 
He rested on his left side, so that he could use 
his right band, and his bead was supported by 
a pillow. His feet were outward from the 
table, so that Jobn, who reclined next, 
rested his head itp front of Jesus’s breast. 
Peter was not the next; but at a little dis- 
tance.———‘‘ One of you shull betray me.”"—Or, 
shall aeliver me up to death. “ He that 
eateth with me."—A quotation from Pa. xii, 9. 
“* He that dippeth with me.”—This is more 
fully given by John, according to whom Peter 
was informed by the sign of the giving of a 
sop that it was Judas; and Matthew says that 
when Judas said “Is it I?’ Jesus told him it 
was. But this does not seem to have been 
heard or understood by all the disciples, who 
were in doubt who it was. ** Son of man 
goeth.”"—To death. ** Ts written of him." — 
In Isaiah lili and Psalm ly. 

Inatruction.—The best business we can be on 
is doing the Lord’serrands. Then we are most 
usefully employed; then we are out of tempt- 
ation. And the Lord has errands for us all to 
do. If we do not know what they are, we can 
ask him,as did these disciples. Don’t wait 
for an errand to be thrust at you, so that you 
cannot resist it. Look it up. Ask: “ Where 
wilt thou that I go?’’ 

God's providence is ever caring forus. He 
knows what man shall meet us. He has it all 
in his plaus. 

It seems incredible that a disciple should be- 
tray bis Master; but this has been done every 
day since Judas set the example. Those that 
eat with Christ at his table, bis professing 
friends, betray him by their life and example, 
going over to the enemy and helpiug the cause 
of Satan. The world is full of it. Every day’s 
paper tells of some churchmember who has 
eommitted a public crime. 

It is a safe question to ask: “Is it? The 
mand who asks that question is likely to be on 
his guard. He isthe one who will not doit 
It was not till after the other disciples had 
esked it that Judas also felt compelled to ask 
it; but it was not in his heart to ask it. 

Nothing so disgraces the Church and pothing 
should so grieve true disciples as the public 
offenses of their own members. No wonder 
the disciples ‘‘ began to be sorrowful.” Chris- 
tians hang their heads when one of their own 
number comwits a crime. 

God forektows every siu, as well as every good 
act, and provides for it in bis plans. It was 
written beforeband of Judas that he should 
betray bis Master. 

God's foreknowledge or God’s plans do not 
in the least relieve the sinner of accountability. 
Woe to him that sinneth, even though God 
had it all in his wise foreknowledge or decrees 
that be should sin. 

God never decrees that a man shall and must 
sin. He does not prevent bim. He knows 
that in the circumstances he will sin, sin will- 
fully, and deserve punishment, 

The man who ‘oeth evil must suffer. It 
were better for Judas that he had never been 
born. And that is true of many others like 
Judas. 

It is very important to keep good company, 









































but good company will not save us. Judas. 


Wasip the best company on earth for three 
years—that of Christ and his disciples. We 
must each make our own moral decisi 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list af “Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Sor further notice.) 


DR. ELLIS’S RED MAN AND WHITE 
MAN OF NORTH AMERICA.* 


Ts stout octavo is not so much a his- 
tory as a review of a history, and that along 
and complex ove, which requires the 
highest gifts of historic capacity, not to 
say of genius, for its successful treatment. 

Dr. Ellis begins with the first contact be- 
tween the white man and the red man, in 
1492. He reviews the Spanich conquest, 
the French colonies, the Dutch and Eng- 
lish settlements, and the Indian question as 
we have had iton our bands from the first. 
He seis the question in all lights, surveying 
it now as a matter of land tenure, now as 
one of race and population. He discusses 
the rights of civilization against barbarism, 
the religion of the Indians, their civiliza- 
tion, missionary operations, the general 
course of civil and military policy among 
them, and finally takes up with all bis 
strength the question as a political probleia 
pow on our hands. 

Boch a plan requires for its execution 
exact knowledge on an immense range of 
topics and a first rate capncity to evolve 
truth from the dark and tangled in'!rica- 
cies of a perplexed and bottomless subject. 
Dr. Ellis has spared no pains. He is a 
well-trained student in fields of this nature 
and the ten years which he assures us in 
the preface have been given to this subject 
imply a larger amount of intelligent and 
well-directed exploration than most men 
could have made in perhaps twice that 
period. 

It does not affect our high opinion of the 
work to find it more or Jess unevenly done. 
Here and. there the threads of the narrative 
are lost. The historical perspective is some- 
times confused. Considerations which are 
allowed in one part are not admitted atall in 
another. The author’s theological animosi- 
ties have effected his judgment, and per- 
haps it is this which has led him to censure 
in the Puritan colonies the very policy 
which he defvnds later in the United States. 
Weare left, too, io wonder that, amid all the 
various discussions of this volume, 80 little 
space is devoted to the Indian languages. 

In the present state of our acquaintance 
with Indian civilization at its best, it is 
well to be cautious; but we were hardly 
prepared for so much conservatism as we 
find in our author’s allusions tothe Aztec 
civilization and to the races which previous 
to the discovery of the continent must have 
held the best part of North America. The 
Mound-builders are to him a dim and 
shadowy race, which, as yet, he has seen no 
good reason to investigate. Prehistoric 
man and prehistoric speculations, we are 
glad to observe, do not lure him from the 
path of solid history. 

By the word “original” he means the 
earliest condition we have knowledge of, 
or, in other words, the state of things atthe 
time of the first discovery of the continevt. 
Using the word in this sense, his view of 
the “original” condition of the Indians is 
by no means flattering. He doubts the 
estimates given of their numbers and brings 
them down so greatly as to be able to say 
that there »resubstuntially as many of them 
on the continent pow as on the arrival of 
the white man. The facts for definite 
opinions on this question are wanting; but 
there are some considerations which are 
pressed effectively by Dr. Ellis—such ns the 
destructive internecine wars which reduced 
the tribes, the large amount of land per 
capita required to sustain a tribe in savage 
life, and the information we have as to 
the numbers then anG vow of certain 
tribes, the Iroquois, for example, and tbe 
semi-civilized tribes of the Indian Terri- 
tory, which are more pumerous now than 
ever. Dr. Ellis asserts that ‘‘enormous 
reaches of Upper Capnda and large parts of 
the present States bordering ov the south of 
the great lakes had no human tenants; 
one might roam in them for weeks and 
find no trace of man.” He doubts whetber 
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af the ontreak of the Revolution the num- 
ber of Indian warriors between the Ohio 
and the lakes and as far west as the Miss- 
issippi exceeded 10,000. 

This statement must be understood as 
applying to the northern part of the conti- 
nent. Along the Spanish Main the con- 
dition of things must have been different. 


In spite of Columbus, Roger Williams, 
Catlin, and Cooper’s novels, Dr. Ellis 
rejects the romantic view of Indian life 
and character, and every where, anless some 
touch of bis anti-Calvinistic animosity has 
inspired him with e good word for the sav- 
age, gives him a bad pame. He was ao 
aborigioal gambler, dirty, beastly, and lazy 
to boot. He had his own diseases to 
scource him, and they were not imported 
from Europe. “Strong water” was, of 
course, an importation; but dreadful ept- 
demicsand the awful list of venereal] disenses 
ravaged the tribes before Columbus landed 
om San Salvador. Itis» singular evidence of 
the heavy load which barbarism throws on 
a race that the French missiovarics, whom 
Mr. Parkmen never tires of praising, could 
not make their converts French, but only 
succeeded in themsclves | ecoming Indians. 

It is not easy to decide how far these ob- 
servations are intended to apply exclusive- 
ly to the tribes north of Mexico. Dr. Ellis 
does not always draw his boundaries dis 
tinctly. Along the Spanish Main he seems 
to recognize a different state of things, 
though even here common features of the 
Indian life and character are still traced. 

He reviews the Spanixh Conquest, but 
in a more or Jess confused way, which 
leaves us uncertain both»s to Lis inten- 
tions and his conclusions. He traces in the 
terrible history the Spanish lust for gold; 
the fierce zeal of the Catholic priesthood— 
sometimes pure and unselfish, sometimes 
operating as a cloak forthe worst and 
cruelest hypocrisy ; and along with these 
the holy and courageous apostleship of 
mea like Las Cusas. Through all these 
chapters he seems to have brooding over 
his mind a parallel between tke history of 
Europe and that of the white and the red man 
in America. First, we have the continuous 
line of philanthropic and honest intentions 
represented in the gentle spirit of Isabella; 
in the splendid courage of Las Casas, who, 
in his protest against the common view of 
conquest, did not hesitate to deny the ap- 
plication of the Old Testament conquest of 
Canaan and assert that the cruel deeds de- 
scribed in the Scriptures were set before us 
**tobe marveled at and notimitated.” Next, 
in another series, we have the oppressions, 
‘the outrages, trencheries, deceptions, and 
cruelties practiced on the weak race of 
savages. This double series presents itself 
everywhere fp the history of the human 
race; and, as Dr. Ellis remarks, the story of 
the red and the white man ie neither an ex- 
ception nor does it give to the illustration 
of the truth any examples that may not be 
fully matched again and again, as to out- 
line, color, and principle, in European 
history. 

The real interest of history lies always in 
the power of the good against the evil; 
and, with all the dark features and sicken- 
ing elements of this story, there is not only 
enough to modify it, but enough to redeem 
it at last. The Spanish Conquest, it is true, 
ran the same course here which Spanish 
history ran through at home; but, in spite 
of all Dr. Ellis’s occasional severity. he is 
compelled by the facts to admit that the 
national altitude toward the Indian has 
been substantially just. 

There is no reason to suspect the devout 
clauses of the early charters of the colonies 
of insincerity, when they charged the col- 
onists to reduce the savages to civil society 
by gentle means, and not to forget their 
duty to convert them to the Christian faith. 
Dr. Ellis relates that the first brick building 
at Harvard was called Indian College, and 
was built with funds collected in England 
to furnish rooms for the education of 
twenty Indians, when they had been pre- 
pared by a ‘‘ Dame’s School” and by ‘‘ Mas, 
ter Corlet’s Grammar School.” He shows 
also that Dartmouth was begun as ‘‘ Moor’s 
Charity School for Indians.” Funds for 
the purpose were collected in England by 
Sampson Occum, an Indian from Domine 
Kirkland’s school, at Kirkland, N. Y., 
among the Oneidas. Occum was an or- 
j dained minister and the author of « hymn 
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which is likely never to go out of use in 
our churches, His preaching in England re- 
sulted in a remarkable Ilst of subscriptions, 
made in two bundred different places, and 
is «till preserved. An allusion to this, as 
Dr. Ellis olweerves, isseen.in the motto on 
the college seal: Voz clamantis in Deserto. 
We wonder that Dr. Ellis, being once on 
this track, should bave snid so little of 
Dominie Kirxland’s school, at Kirkland, N... 
Y., among the Oneidas. He has done full 
justice to Eliot; but he has not done justice 
to the Protestant missions among the 
Indians. Were it not that Eliot was a Cal- 
vinist, we might think that the orthodoxy 
of these missions had roused the historian’s 
animosity. 

Mr. Parkman’s enthusiasm seems to have 
had an unhappy influence on him and 
blinded him to the great results of Protest- 
apt missions to the Indinna, It is hardly 
too much to claim that the new policy which 
has of late been adorted by our department 
is the outgrowth and suggestion of these 
missions. Asto the Jesuit work, so far as 
it is measured hy the simple heroism and 
devotion of the Jesuit Fathers, but one 
opinion is possible. But this opinion must be 
seriously qualified when we inquire into the 
permanent effects of their work on the In- 
dians themselves. Dr. Ellis bas himself a 
dim perception that at this (which is the 
only point worth inquiring into) they 
failed. He. modifies his praises by the 
phrase that for their own ends they were ad- 
mirable;. but be cannot conceal from his 
readers nor wholly from himse'f that these 
ends were superficial and insignificant, and 
quotes from the historian, Charlevoix, the 
frank statement which covers and exp'aivs 
the whole truth: ‘‘ The savages did not be- 
come French, but the French became sav- 
ages.” The dark comparison he draws 
of the Puritan method, as compared 


with the Jesuit, is, we should say, wholly 


in favor of the Puritan and the reproaches 
he visits on them are a new illustration of 
Tully's reflection: ‘‘ Ego hoe animo semper 
Sui ut tnvidiam cirtute partam gloriam non 
invidiam putarem.” 

In the discussion of the rights of ciyil- 
ization against barbarism and the general 
validity of land titles derived from the In- 
dians or acquired by purchase or by treaty, 
the reader will find himself in the hands of 
a master who understands the ‘subject and 
kcows where to find or make solid land in 
the midst of the apparently bottomless bog. 
There is no occasion for so mach repudiation 
of what he calls the scriptural argument or 
the Christian view of the matter. The fact 
is, he could not stand for a moment on any 
view of the case which is not Christian, 
and it is a very poor way of illuntrating 
the breadth of one’s mind to find nothing 
in the Old Testament but the concuest of 
Canaan, and nothing in orthodox Chris- 
tianity but Calvinistic predestination and 
everlasting perdition. ; 

As to the Spanish proceedings, there 
was little right of any kind in them and 
the judgment of history on these is soon 
formed. The policy of Great Britain was 
different. No doubt it took ite evlor from 
the stern sense of justice in the Paritan 
mind, through which it passed; but it was 
not irreproachable, and one of the weighti- 
est chapters in the volume is that which 
compares the British policy with that of 
the United States and goes far to correct 
the common impression against the latter. 

Asa rule, the Americans are severe critics 
of their own country. ‘They have been 
too severe in their judement of the Fed- 
eral administration of the Indian question. 
Dr. Ellis shows that it was the bad falth 
of Great Britian at the end of the war 
which started us in our career with the sus- | 
picion and hostility of the tribes to con- 
tend with. From her, too, we had inher- 
ited the pernicious policy of treating with 
the savages as foreign people, by treaty, 
and not as citizens, by law. It is x curious 
illustration of the conservatism of our 
Government that this policy was so long 
persisted in. If it can be sail to be now 
wholiy abandoned, the change is so recent 
that we hardly venture to spexsk of it as 
accomplished, 

Tothis fundamental error Dr. Ellis at- 
tributes the failures of our administration, 
and poipts out that, so long asthe law ad- 
dresses the Indian in’ tribal relations and 
not in tudividual civil responsibility, as en 
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alien ana not wa a citizes> there ill be" 
trouble. 

Mehemct Ali, in his attempts to reduce 
the Bedouin Arxbs, passed a law against 
every family of them whocould not show 
for themsel ves, some where, within a set time, 
a patch of cultivated ground and a fixed 
dwelling, This great law struck at the 
center of the trouble. It pinned the tribes 
to the land and substituted a domestic in- 
dividualism for loose, wandering tribal 
relations. This is what no American legis- 
lation has yet done for the Indians and 
what must hedone before the Indian ques- 
tion will begin to settle itself. 

The root of our troubles lies neither in 
the disposition of the Government nor of 
the people, but in faults of method and of 
administration. We have pointed out one. 
Another (we may say the other) is the essen- 
tial vice of our whole system of civil serv- 
ice. That system bas now broken down 
everywhere. The political element in it 
has poisoned it to the center; but it began 
to break down on the frontiers, among the 
Indians, Turn where we will, we shall find 
the same terrible and alarming contradic- 
tion between the will of the people or the 
disposition of the Government and the actual 
administration of law by the civil servants 
of the nation. The Indian in his reserva- 
tion was the first sufferer. The disorder 
has now struck those organs of the body 
politic which usually preserve their purity 
longest—-the civil courts. 

We should not close our notice of this re- 
markable book without saying that, though 
we find much ia it to differ from, we find 
more to admire, and we frankly recognize 
even in what ‘we object to more of truth 
than we have seen in any other treatise on 
the subject. On the whole, we had rather 
differ from Dr. Etiis than agree with 
authors of a less positive kind. 

The volume is admirable, also, in some of 
its episodes—as, for example, the review of 
the conspiracy of Portiac; the story of 
Acadia and the ‘‘ French Neutrals”, and 
the historical basis of Mr. Longfellow’s 
‘*Evangeliwe”; the mission of the Jesuit 
Father Druillettes, in Boston, and inter- 
view with John Eliot; and the massacre of 
the Huguenot colonists in Florida, and the 
vengeance of ‘the Frenchman, De Gour- 
gues, on the Spaniards. 

The strength of the book goes, however, 
to what we know as the Indian problem. 
This is followed through all its windings— 
historical, legal, ethical, and asa problem 
of practical statesmanship. The review is 
conducted in a good spirit, with wide and 
minute command of its details and with a 
fair consideration of the interests involved. 





The State and the Church, in the ‘‘Eng- 
lish Citizen Series” (Macmillan & Co.), by 
the Hon. Arthur Elliot, M. P., isa useful disens- 
sion of the subject. contained in the title and 
fullenongh for the requirements of most Amer- 
feau readers. The position of the author is so 
broad and free that he does not commit him- 
self even to the tenets of liberalism. He first 
sketches the rise aud progress of the Church 
of England and the theory and law of the 
royal supremacy. He then touches on the 
distinctions in the Church between Clergy and 
Laity, avd passes to Church Law and Cour'6, 
the Parochial System, the Prayer-Book and 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Revenues of the 
Chureh, the Church Building Commission and 
the Ecclesiastical Commissicners, Appoint- 
ments and Patronage, ‘‘ Established’’ and 
* Free”? Churches, and ends with two chapters 
on The Church of Scotland. This admirable 
manual has a succinct statement of the meas- 
ures by which the Irish Church was dis- 
established and of the law of the present 
status. It throws light upon what to many 
Americans is a dark subject—the work and 
functions of the recent English Church Com- 
mission and Commissioners—and contains a 
tabulated exhibition of the property and in- 
come of both the English and Scotch Churches, 
from which it appeara that this work of the 
Commissioners lay for the most part in the 
more equal distribution, under the authority of 
Parliament, of the funds of the Establishment, 
The revenues of the English Church are de- 
rived.,(a) from the titbe-rent charge on its 
lands and real properties, which have in recent 
times increased greatly in value, (d) from an 
endowment known as ‘“‘ Queen Anne’s bounty,” 
(c) from parliamentary grants, and (d) from 
voluntary contributions, which have reached 
a Jarge sum. ‘‘ Queen. Anne’s bounty” 
fs a fund established hy that suvereign 


for the relief of poor clergymen, . which: 


meant atthe time the majority of them. In 


her reign six thousand of the Charch iiviogs’| 
were worth no more thun £50 per annum, buo- 
dreds were worth no more than £20 perannum, 
and when the governors of the fund commenced 
Operstions all they proposed to do was to 
augment livings which produced £10 per an- 
nom and less. These statistics, which might 
be indefinitely extended, are but a small por 
tion of the evidence of the poor condition of 
the parish clergy in the first years after the 
Reformation, and of the very great improve- 
ment as to social position and comfort of liv- 
ing which has since then taken place. At the 
advice of Bishop Burnet, Queen Anne surren- 
dered in perpetuity £17,000 per annum of her 
revenues for the assistance of the poor clergy. 
The governors of the fund began to dispose of 
the annual revenue in 1712. Private benefac- 
tions to the amount of £1,250,000 and parlia- 
mentary grants amounting to £1,100,000 have 
increased it, until the funded receipts from al] 
rources now considerably exceed £4,000,000. 
The tendency at present is to rely more and 
more on voluntary effort and the flow of bene- 
factions is said to be practically inexhaustible. 
In the sevevteen years previous to 1875 the 
sums contributed to the building of churches 
in newly-created districts amounted to nearly 
25,000,000. The growth of the Church of Eng- 
land has come to be mainly dependent on vol- 
untary contributions. As to annual income, 
that of the two archbishops and twenty-eight 
bishops amount to £163,000; those of twenty- 
seven chapters to £123,000; and that of the 
entire parochial clergy, rated at 13,300, to £4,, 
277,000. This does not include the annual 
rental of clerical residences, supplied free by 
the Church, of which we can find no estimate. 
It can hardly be less than £1.500,000 more. 
The great scandal of the Cherch of England 
is the sale of livinge, which goes on openly 
and unchecked. In theScoteh Kirk this abuse 
has been wholly suppressed. Its parishes are 
about 1,000 in number and its entire annual 
revenue out of state funds is about £350,- 
000. Since 1845 the Kirk bas created more 
than 300 new parishes, and about £350,000 are 
supplied voluntarily, making £700,000 in all. 
The annual revenue of the Free Church is 
placed at about £500,000 and that of the U. P. 
Church at £350,000. These figures make a 
strong impression of the vigor of the churches 
in England and Scotland, especially when we 
remember that on the Continent “‘ Old Cathol- 
icism ” is fading out, becanse its members will 
neither pay nor give anything, and that in Ger- 
many the Lutheran churches are in much the 
same apathetic state. A new church, built by 
voluntary contributions, is the rarest thing in 
that land. The book under review has no index 
and suffers greatly for the want of one. 


....The fifth and Jast volume of Puvchard’s 
History of Congregationalism from about A. D. 
250 to the Present Time is issued by the Congre- 
tional Publishing Society and forms Vol. II of 
“ Congregationaliem in America,” which de- 
notes the special topic of the last two volumes, 
The present volume is devoted to the history of 
Congregationalism outside of New England 
and to its struggle in New England and elee- 
where against Unitarianism. The Stale of 
New York has been viewed by the critics of 
New England as the dam fixed by providential 
geography upon its progress westward, Upon 
New York, therefore, its first overflow struck, 
and with such success that it is hard to see 
(even with Mr. Punchard’s assistance) how the 
ground gained was ever lost to the Presby- 
tarians. Mr. Punchard does not fully tell his 
own story. For example, he is rather meager 
in giving the Congregational history of the 
Chureh at Clinton, Oneida County, where he 
does not bring out the Congregational agency 
in the formation of Hamilton College, at that 
place, nor allude to the fact that it took root 
so strongly and with so much promise that 
Dr. Backus accepted iis presidency in prefer- 
ence to that of Yale. In Pennsylvania Con- 
gregationalism bad once astrong start. Mr. 
Punchard relates the story of iis decline, but 
not in the most convincing manner. New Jer- 
sey he has almost entirely passed over, and 
Long Island. Yet the Long Island church, 
which is now claimed by the Presbyterians as 
their oldest church, was in its primitive 
history Congregational, and in both Long 
Island and New Jersey there was a strong 
early Congregational lodgment which might 
be instructive even in its decline. When we 
consider the strength of New England at the 
close of the War of the Revolution, its 
political power, its large proportion in the 
total population of the Union, ite wealth 
and intelligence, ite good understanding of 
its own ecclesiastical order and devotion to it, 
with all this and more ip ils favor to carry its 
institutions, it is a very remarkable fact, 
whose philosophy is still waiting to be dis- 
closed, that it did not make more permanent 
impression on the country and that the states 
and parts of states colonized at that time from 
New England bave so largely- lost their char- 
acteristic church order. This is all the more 
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remarkable when compared with the con- 


ed 


trasted bistory of the last fifty years. Up to 
the time that the Western emigration reached 
the Western Reserve and the Northwest the 
Congregational dyein the New England race 
faded easily. Since that time it has shown 
more of the quality of a ‘fast color.” Can it 
be that the theological indefiniteness which at 
home culminated in the Unitarian outbreak 
had anything to do with thfs failure? Mr. 
Punchard tells the story, but with a subtone 
of rather weak querniousness. His sketch of 
the Unitarian movement ts that of an old cam- 
paigner, with original recollections, and has 
high value as such. He forgets nothing, avd 
writes not only of what he saw at the time *bnt 
as he felt at the time. He certainly proves 
that the orthodox churches had grievances to 
complain of, as well as a cause to defend. 
His chronicles of the contrcversy and memo- 
rabilia are not sedative reading and where the 
old irritation continues would not tend to 
peace; but they have. already authority as 
genuine records and will have more, and pos- 
sibly nove the less for the reason that they are 
chronicle and anecdotal, rather than phflo- 
sophical. This volume has much denomina- 
tional importance as a sketch of the expansion 
which thelast fifty years have witnessed. In 
this respect we have nothing to take its place, 
and in general little more is needed. Im all 
such matters as the founding of colleges— 
Beloit, for example—the settlement and saving 
of Oregon and the settlement of Congregation- 
alism in it, Mr. Pounchard {s to be relied on. 


..--Joseph Henry Allen publishes a course 
of lectures given by himself in the Harvard 
Divinity School as lecturer on ecclesiastical 
history, under the descriptive title Our Liberal 
Movement in Theology. (Roberts Brothers.), They 
ate confined chiefly to his recollections of the 
history of Unitarianism in New England, 
which they follow in a genial and highly 
appreciative sketch. In going back to the 
roots of the movement the author sometimes 
sees things with big eyes, especially when he 
finds Coleridge and Milton of the Unitarian 
persuasion, the one being counted in on 
account of some youthful extravagances {n 
the days when, if we remember right, he went 
into the pulpit in blue coat with brass buttons 
and white trowsers, and the other on account 
of some indiscretions 6f his olf age. Tt sounds 
rather odd, moreover, when a lecturer on 
history tells his class that the whole pre- 
reformation history of the Charch has only an 
antiquarian interest for them. And certainly 
the assertion that the so-called “ Christians”’ 
are Unitarians fs not more than a half truth, 
if it be truth at all. The purposes of the 
sketch require the author to tell only the 
story of his own side, and we have no disposi- 
tion to find fault with him for putting it as he 
does, though we do not for ourselves believe 
that the forerunners and founders of Unitari- 
anism would heave owned the description given 
of this system as “ morality and piety founded 
on the authority of a divine revelation in the 
New Testament,”’ to the exclusion Of the Old, 
nor that they were advanced nearly as far in 
the liberal theology as these lectures represent. 
Of the leadérs of his own school Mr. Allen 
writes well, especially of Channing and Theo- 
dore Parker. As to his account of the liberal 
theology, we who belong to the other parish 
must permit the author to define himself, and 
we can easily believe that Mr. Allen has gone 
as far and reached ag definite conclusions as 
the case permits. He has the happy qualifica- 
tion of representing in his own person the 
phases of the school, into which it is never dif- 
ficult for him to “‘ vary"’ by expantion or con- 
traction or some other admirable gift of self- 
modification. This ability, which might im- 
pair his credit as a theologian, is jast what is 
required for the historian of a theology which 
is composed so largely of phases. We do not 
know where to turn for a better exposition of 
this instructive history nor of its outcome. 
Mr. Allen says for it the best wordthat can be 
seid. He plants bimeelf valiantly in the front 
line ; but then he exhorts his comradesto ‘re- 
member those that are bebind. He is devout, 
serious, and sincere, though not overearnest ; 
but very much in the position of the artist, 
Hunt, who once said of some proposition that 
it was so true that he really did not care 
whether it was believed or not. He deals 
with bis readers in great candor and spesks 
always the word which to bimis trutb. He 
sees that his echool has gone beyond the theol- 
ogy of Theodore Parker, which was dogma 
based on sentiment to one of sentiment with- 
out dogma, and, without at all perceiving the 
necessary implications of thie concession, be- 
comes the unconscious witness to the confu- 
sion, caprice, and chaotic individualism which 
has followed it. 


....The third volume of Dr. H. von Holst’s 
Constitutional and Political History of the Uni'ed 
States, published by Callaghan & Company. 
Chicago, embraced in seventeen chapters and 
covering the period of 1846—1850, has just 
made its appearance. We have already some- 
what at large noticed thet wo previous volumes, 


expressing @ favorable judgment of the can- 

or, ability, and research of their émivent_ 
author in the work of their preparation, and 

we now add that the third volume strikes us as 

betng fully equal to its predecessors, The 

author, In bis preface to the German edition, 

refers to the fact that he came to this country 

and traveled extensively in the Southern 

as well as in the Pacific states, for the 

purpose of gathering materials. The period 

embraced in this volume covers a part of the 

administration of James K. Polk; and, hence, 

the author deals with the annexation of Texas 

and the resulting Mexican War, which was 

brought about as a part of the slaveholding 

policy of that period. The struggle in regard 

to Oregon, the presidential election of 1848, 

the attitude of President Tavlor on the slavery 

question, the death of President Taylor, the 

accession of Vice-President. Fillmore to the 

office of President, and the celebrated com- 
promise of 1850, with a continuons current of 
connecting events, furnish the materials of the 
closing chapters of the volume. The period 

covered by this history—as, looking back to it, 
we now readily see—is the one in which the 
course of events was steadily drifting the 
country to seeession and the great War of the 
Rebellion. The slaveholders of the South 
were becoming more unreasonable and exact- 
ing in their demands, and the spirit of the 
North and the West was steadily rising to the 
point of firm and determined resistance. This 
attitude was greatly intensified during the ten 
years following the period embraced in this 
history, and finally ended In the great struggle 
between the two sections of the country. The 
reader of this volume will find his mind re- 
freshed in respect to many facts with which he 
may have been more or less familiar, and will 
also find the faets placed in their true relation 
of cause and effect. Dr. von Holst is fearless 
in his criticism and candid in his statement of 
facte. 


.... Whatever doubts one may have on the 
start as to the gain for sound learning in the 
numerous attempts to popularize itin manuals 
or in Summer schools, ** Where the, Attic bird 
trilla her thick-warbled notes the Suamer 
long,’’ he must lay them aside, as we do, on 
examining William Cleaver Wilkinson’s Pre- 
piratory Greek Course in English. (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt.) It aims at the very end 
‘which seems of such questionable utility to 
many of us, to give a kind of Greek education 
in English to persons who canact get it in 
Greek. We have examined the book with un- 
usual care and with our doubts hovering near 
as to the question whether this were not 
another attempt to acquire the French lan- 
guage in English or to achieve something else 
without: achieving ft. But our doubts are 
laid. There is a Jarge class of people who will 
find this book exceedingly useful and we hardly 
venture 10 say just how large we think the 
class is who teed not be ashamed to make use 
ofit. Whoever takes it up will have to give 
his mind to it and work as hard in English asa 
Greek, Professor Wilkinson marks out a course 
for him which tolerates no “ scamping” of 
work. He first introduces him to a general 
review of what {s implied in a Greek educa- 
tion; then sketches the’ country and traces 
roughly its history. He then introduces bim 
by graded steps to the literature, leading Him 
on by select translations, which are brought 
before bim in the skfllfully prepared text, from 
Xenophon to Homer. In a supplement the 
author arranges for his pupils a kind of written 
examination scheme, which he proceeds to 
eonduct him through. The manual contains 
well-timed suggestions as to books and how to 
use them. Three classes of students may 
make good use of it—those who really cannot 
do more aud who are anxious to dothe most 
they can. They will find just what they re- 
quire in this judicious introduction to Greek 
literature and history. Wecommendit, also, to 
those whose curiosity is not too great to be 
satisfied with a sketch, and to those who have 
no other means at their command of following 
their children st school. of aiding them, and of 
enjoying with them the studies whose benefit 
they did not have in early life. 


..++ We have three manuals of stenography, 
all of them proceeding from the hands of 
known and competent editors and each recom- 
mended by ite own peculiar advantages, 
Elias Longley has been iv the field as a phono 
giapbie instructor for more than twenty five 
years, and now publishes a revision of his 
Eclectie Manual of Phonography. It is a com- 
plete guide to the acquisition of the standard 
American or Pitman system of phonetic short- 
hand and fs arranged to be used with or with- 
out ateacher. The 1 contains element- 
ary directions and principles and is arranged 
in lessons with the experience of an old 
teacher. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Uo.) 
——The Mesers. Appleton & Co. publish a 
manual of the seme art, which has mach to 
recommend it— Zhe Modern  Stenographer, 
by George H. Thornton. Mr. Thornton 
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Btenographic Association, as well as re- 
porter for the Kighth Judicial District. His 
manual ts also based on the Pitman system and 
is a complete system of ligbt-line phonograpby, 
with directions for acquiring the art and for 
perfecting one’s self in the latest combinations 
and = ubbreviatioas. Scott-Browne’s Text- 
Book of Phonoyraphy (published by themselven, 
in New York) is a more elaborate presentation 
of the priociples of the art, in two volumes. 
Part I and Part II, by Mr. and Mrs. D. L, 
Scott-Browne, who have been engaged for 
elgbt years in phonograpbic instruction in this 
city and have endeavored to simplify the art 
and to present one system for all kinds of 
writers, which need not be unlearved as one 
advances from what is required for correspond- 
ence to repertorial work. The paris can be 
had bound fn one volume or separate. 





«+++ The Greatness of Christ is the title of a 
volume of sermons by the Rey. Alex. Crum- 
mell, of St. Luke’s, Washington, D. C., which 
deserves more than usual attention, as haviog 
the rare distinction of coming from a clergy- 
man of the Africav race. His mother, we be- 
lieve, with her avcestors, was neverin servi- 
tude. His father, the son of the King of 
‘Timanee, was reduced to slavery. He bimself 
remembers the incidents of bis royal cbild- 
hood and still relates them in bis green old 
age. How he was brought to this country 
and how he escaped from slavery bere we do 
not know. Awa lad, he had in the North some 
taste of the anti-abolition feeling. While he 
was pursuing his studies at the Canaan Acad- 
ewy,N. H,, the iubabitants assembled, and 
with ninety yoke of oxen drew off the build- 
ing and deposited itina swamp. The schol- 
ars were also driven off. Oneida Institute was 
soon after opened to colored students, and 
young Crummell betook himself to it. His 
ordination in the Episcopal Chuich was for s 
time refused, on the ground of color. He was 
afterward ordained by the saintly Bishop 


bring substantia) aid to a good man, who has 
already suffered enough in his way through 
life and deserves an untroubled old age. ‘The 
volume is introduced by the Rt. Rev. Thomas 
M. Clark, from whose statemert we have 
drawn most of these biographical facts. 


. «- William R. Plum, LL.B., of the Chicagg 
Bar, bas writteu a history of The Military Tele- 
graph during the Civil War in the United States 
in two good-sized octavos. (Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co.) The work is popular and in- 
tertwines the telegraphic with the military hie- 
tory. The whole history is put largely into 
the anecdotal form. It contains some account 
of ancient and modern means of rapid com- 
munication and weps to render the operations 
to be described intelligible. The Federal! and 
Confederate cry ptogamy together with the keys 
to them Is given. The Confederate system is 
astonishingly simple and was understood by 
our men long before the war ended. It is 
supposed that our forces ov several important 
occasions profited greatly by their knowledge. 
A very curious example of a cipher, invented 
by President Lincoln, is given by Mr. Plum. We 
will give the dispatch io cipher and iu trans- 
lation, and let our readers work out the key as 
they can: “A. Lincolnits in fumea in bymo 
to start I army treating then possible if of cut 
tuo fcrwardis he so all Richmond auut confide 
is Andy evacuated Petersburg reports Graut 
moruing this Wasbington Sec’y War.” This 
reads: ‘* To the Sec’y of Warat Washington.— 
Grant reports this morning Petersburg evac- 
uated aud is confident that Richmond is also. 
He is pushing forward, if possible, to cut off 
the retreating army. I start to bim in a few 
minutes,—A. Lincotn.” The story is too 
much expanded in these volumes, but gives a 
graphic account of the services of the tele- 
graph corps, as the author insists on calling it, 
There is alsoa full index. 


..+-The Law of Stock Brokers and Stock Ex- 
changes is the title of a book just published by 
Harper & Brothers, New York, from the pen 
of Mr. John R. Los Passos, a member of the 
New York Bar. The book is a large oetavo of 
more than a thousand pages, with an excellent 
index, and appears to have covered the whole 
subject indicated by ite title. The author ssys 
in bis preface: ‘‘ Te a discussion of the legal 
uature and character of stock exchanges, to a 
history of the various transactions made in 
such places, and to aconsideration of the legal 
rights and duties whici are evolved from the 
relation cf broker and client, as well as to the 
nature and kind of securities dealt in on the 
exchanges 1 have devoted this work.’ This 
comprebeusive statement gives a fair idea of 
the book, which, of course, is mainly a 
law book, gotten up and executed bya law- 
yer, in a lawyer’s style, and designed mainly 
for lawyers. We know of no similar treatise 
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in this country. Like Dr. Spear’s * Law of 
Extradition,” it traverses a new fieldin the 
way of authorship. The magnitude of the 
field and the number of cases which arise from 
the transactions of the stock exchanges of the 
country, as well as the decisions in relation to 
these cases which have been made by courts of 
justice, furnish ample materials for a book, 
and, from the examination which we have 
been able to give, we judge that the author 
has produced a valuable book on the subject. 
The table of cases cited shows that he has con- 
sulted legal authorities on avery exteusive 
scales 


-.--In the ‘Nature Series’”’ (Macmillan & Co.) 
George J. Romanes, M.A., LL. D., F.R. 8., 
furnisbes a little treatise on The Scientifle Evi- 
dences of Organic Hvolution, which might better 
be entitled Evolution Fatal to a Religious View 
of Nature. To make out this proposition is 
theaim of the book and, so far as we can see, 
it bas no other. No theologian can have mis- 
read Darwin more egregiously than Mr. Zoé- 
logical Secretary Romanes has wi>read the the- 
ologians. He neither affirms nor denies the dl- 
vine existence as an ultimate bypotiesis. the 
raison d’étre of the universe. The object of bis 
centention is to show that, if the laws of de- 
scent will account for species, they exclude a 
conteraporary divine agency of avy kind. This 
proposition involves philosophical assump- 
tions of the widest import ; but, as the author 
is apparently wholly unconscious of them, it 
is not worth while todo more than point out 
the fact,and to add that such treatises are as 
unjust to science as they are reckles*, wanton, 
and arrogant in their treatment of religion. It 
istime for these centlemen to learn that, as 
there may be a theological or philosophical 
fool meddling with science, there may also be 
asctentific fool meddling with theology and 
philosophy. 
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: work treats 
iret of the sources of electricity, the various 
batteries and electro-dyermi: machines for 
prodcing it, and the apparatus for transform- 
ing it. Tbe body of the work is dévoted to 
electric lighting, with full accounts, diagrams, 
and illustrations of the apparatus employed. 
The merits and defects of each system are set 
forth. Part III is devoted to a similar exhibi- 
tion of telephones and microphones; and Part 
IV, to various applications of electricity, such, 
for example, as motors. We notice that the 
very ingenious application of electricity to 
the purification of the middlings in the man- 
ufacture of wheat flour, by two young Amer- 
icans, the Mesers. Smith and Osborne, has 
escaped the notice of both authors. The vol- 
ume is provided with a good index of topics 
and with another of authors’ names. 


-.++ The Great Epics of Mediaval Germany, by 
George Theodore Dippold, professor at Boston 
University and Wellesley College (Boston: 
Roberts Brothers), is an interesting sketch of 
the outlines, contents, and history of the great 
German mediaval epics, beginning with the 
Niebelungen Lied. The work is elementary and 
popular. The subject is opened in an intro- 
duction and followed with a pretty full outlive 
of theViebelungen, with illustrative translations, 
mostly made by tbe author and happily con- 
trived to exbibit the structure of the verse. 
Theauthor then sketches the relations between 
the Northern and the German traditions, to- 
gether with the mythical elements of the 
Niebelung stories and their combination with 
the Saga, He then devotes himself to Gudrun, 
Parzival, Tristan avd Isold, and to Iwein. 
The notes, which are placed at the end, are, 
next to the translations, the most scholarly 
parts of the work. The whole forms an exee!- 
lent introduction toa field of literary inquiry 
which is now attracting much interest ated 
which the genius of Wagner has illustrated in 
music, 


.... The Reportef the United States Commisx- 
sioner of Fish and Fisheries for 1879 is a mine of 
accurate and useful information. It first in 
quires into the decrease of food fishes and 
nextinto their propagation in United States 
waters. We have an immense mass of statis 
tics as to their food and as to the propagation 
of the eight or nine kinds of food fish with 
which the Commission have undertaken to 
stock our waters. Thereis also a report on the 
marine alge of the New England Coast, ou 
the propagation of the eel and the mucb- 
mooted eel question, together with a great 
number of contributions from authoritative 
sources in special points of all kinds con- 
neted with the natural history, habits, food, 
and propagation of the various kinds of food- 
fishes known or cultivated on our coast. The 
report it uot only a satisfactory exbibition of 
the work and public utility of the Commis 
sion ; it is also an encyclopaedia of practical in- 
formation for all sorte of readers. 
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cose The Liturgy of the (Dutch) Reformed 
Church in America, together with the Book of 
Pealms for Use in the Public Worship, after hav- 
ing been reported to the General Synod, in 1878, 
approved by the Classis, and adopted 1876, 
1878, bas been rearranged avd published by 
the Buard of Publication iv 1882. Following 
the lead of the Synod of Dort, this liturgy 
recognizes tbree holy seasons im the year and 
provides lessons for the fourteen days of Ad- 
vent, for seventeen days in Easter, and for 
thirty days in Pentecost or Whitsuntide. In 
the forms for Public Prayer large use is made 
of the liturgy of Martin Bucer. The forms 
are dignified and devotional. They follow a 
simple order, which does not exclude free 
prayer and which, while it would confine the 
service witbip certain bounds, would not fetter 
it. For use in the so-called von-liturgical 
churches it seems tous the best manual that 
has yet appeared. 


...» Under the Sun, by Phil. Robinson (Rob- 
erts Brothers), isa delightful little volume of 
sketches, humorous and pathetic, of Indian 
incidents, scenes and objects, by a very bright 
author, who, besides serving as professor of 
literature to the Government of India, has been 
the especial war correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph. The volume is introduced by 
Edwin Arnold, author of “The Light of 
Asia,” in a commendatory preface where be 
describesthe pleasure he has taken in read- 
ing the book. It will bear his high praises 
and is admirable for leisurely enjoyment, and 
asa stand-by in rainy days, provocative of 
laugbter apd intellectual stimulation gen- 
erally. 


..-. At the Eleventh Hour, by Annie Edwardes, 
in the “‘ Trans-Atlantic Series’ (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), is a story whose scene is wholly laid 
abroad and Is told in a fascinating way, in 
spite of the rather bad company surrounding 
the beroine, who, however, comes to ber better 
mind at the “‘cleventh hour,’’ and, breaking the 
chains which ber mother bad woven around 
hersgoes back to her old lover. The story in 


)its round dips into pretty much all the vices 


aod draws much of its interest end spice from 
them. 


sees The Odyssey of Homer done into English 

Prose, by 8. H. Butcher and A. Lang, is repub- 
lished by the Messrs. D. Lothrep & Co. from 
the third editiov. This version has now been for 
some time before the public and its merits are 
too well known to scholars to require further 
notice than to say that it is done with the 
bighest skillfulness of accurate melodious 
prose, with simplicity and a fidelity to+¢he 
original whicb is lost in all the metrical ver- 
sions and which we believe must be lost in 
them. 


....An excellent manual of ancient history 
for private reading or instruction is Outlines of 
Ancient History from the Earliest Times to the Fall 
of the Western Roman Empire, A.D. 476, by P. V. 
N. Myers, A.M., president of Farmers’s Col- 
lege, Obio. (Harper & Brothers.) This manual 
is composed in a brief and yet lively style. It 
presents events in the simplicity of thefr 
patural perspective and well-grouped, and 
profits by the advances recently made in ori- 
ental study. 


....The Messrs. Lothrop & Co. send us the 
volume of Babyland for 1882, bound in medium- 
size quato. It makesan attractive juvenile, 
which will amuse the childrev and give them 
good and simple copies for lessons in drawing 
slate-pictures. The stories are well-gauged to 
the needs of the youngsters, and yet will not 
prove dull to the older people who may be 
called on to use them. 


....The Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
publish a Household Edition of The Poetical 
Works of Alice and Phoebe Cary in one volume, 
i2mo. The edition is complete, published in 
good style and on good paper. The poems of 
the two sisters are distinct from each other 
and the arrangement is substantially that fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Clemmer. 








LITERARY NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


Apropos of Colonel Higginson’s valuable 
papers on American history, now appearing in 
the pages of Hurper’s Magazine, it may not be 
generally known that the author intends to use 
these articles again in bis forthcoming popular 
“ History of the United States.” Col. Higgin- 
son views historical studies in a light different 
from that of anybody else and he writes his 
tory unlike anybody else. At the rate at which 
he is now proceeding, he will bave reached the 
period of Jackson’s administration a year from 
next November. It is his intention to make a 
work comprised within the compass of two 
octavo volumes, and such a work as stall vot 
only command attention, but shall be fur- 
nisbed to the public at a reasonable price. 

Ove wonders sometimes how the mind of 
authorsht» ‘- directed. The only best guide 
of a successful author is a publisher who bas 
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felt the pulse of the public and knows exactly 
bow it stands. It would be a most interesting 
book that should gather up all the information 
bearing upon the history of successful ex- 
amples of literature. A feature of Col. Hig- 
ginson’s literary life illustrates what I bave 
just said. A few years ago he came to bis 
present publishers and suggested to them the 
feasibility of bringing out a small history of 
Massachusetts. He was urged to prepare a 
smaller bistory of the United States, instead, 
on the grouvd that the latter might have a 
general sale, while the former could not be ex- 
pected to have more than a Jocal sale. Out of 
the arguments and discussions bet ween autbor 
and publishers grew the “Young Folks’ His- 
tory of the United States,” one of the wost 
successful books ever issued ia this country 
and certainly one of the most satisfactory and 
the best of its kind ever attenipted anywhere. 
Col. Higginson’s little book, which is still 
growing from year to year and which is truly a 
classic, has suggested the host of ‘‘ Young 
Folks’”’ histories that bave followed its first 
publication. Only the other day the London 
Standard, in commenting on the work and the 
fact that it had already becu translated into 
French, German, and Italian, expressed the 
hope that some competent English writer 
might be tempted to do for English history 
what Col. Higginson had so beautifully wrought 
for American history. ‘Thus, ouce again, our 
cousips from over the water find in bicak New 
England a model and a literary standard. 
Surely, the times and the people have changed ! 

Mr. 8. E. Cassino, of this city, intends to 
place all American scholars under obligations 
to himself by bis courageous efforts to bring 
out several works which would frighten most 
publishers, but which would do credit to all. 
There bas never yet been issued in this coun- 
try an edition of tLe works of Goethe; and 
this fact is tue more astonishing because we 
have so mavy German scholars and admirers 
of German literature living among us. Some 
years ago an edition was published in Eng- 
land and sold in the Bohn Library series, and it 
was this edition which found many purchasers 
in America and is still about the only transla- 
tion which has a place ip al! public and private 
libraries. 

Mr. Cassino will begin at the original and 
publish an entirely pew edition from new 
electrotype plates. Dr. Frederic H. Hedge, 
author of the *‘ Prose Writers of Germany,” 
and Prof. Leopold Noa have selected various 
translations of acknowledged excellence apd 
have sabjected these to the severest scrutiny 
and revision. In a great many instances, 
where it was possible to make improvements, 
entirely new translations bave been made; 
in fact, this bas been dove fn so many cases 
that the works are virtually new translations. 
The same editors will next prepare a uniform 
edition of the works of Schiller, to be com- 
prised in eight volumes. 

{ have been highly pleased with a new style 
of binding which Roberts Bros. will offer to 
the public sometime before the Holidays. It 
must be admitted tbat it fs only av imitation; 
but such an imitation! Almost the genuine 
half calf and Turkey morocco. The style is a 
cloth back, full gilt, with illuminated tities, 
marble paper sides and linings, marble edge 
or gilt top edge with head band—all at a 
very low price. I am not prepared to say 
whether books bound in this way will prove 
durable; but I do know that ae edition of 
Jean Ingelow’s or Hamerton’s works, done in 
this style, seem to gain in attractiveness. 

Bostos, Mass., Sept. 23d, 1882. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


Prestpent McCoss, of Princeton College, 
is about issuing, through Messrs. Scribner & 
Co., a little volume devoted to *‘ The Criteria 
of Diverse Kinds of Truth.” For his re- 
ceut short poem upon “ Virgil” Alfred Tenny- 
son is stated as having received nearly $10,000. 
A book of considerable dimensions, with 
the title “‘The Book of the Sword: being a 
History of the Sword and its Use from the 
Earliest Times,”’ by Captain Richard Buston, 
will be published this Winter. The 

peeches and letters of the late Senator Hill, of 
Georgia, will be issued in book form shortly, 
prefaced by a short biographical sketch from 
the pen of the deceased senator's son, Benja- 
min Hill. Miss Louisa M. Alcott has com- 
pleted a couple of new stories for the Holiday 
season: ‘Proverb Stories” and “‘An Old 
Fashioned Thanksgiving.” The contents 
of the North American Review include an article 
upon “ The Coming Revolution in England,” 
by H. M. Hyndman, wel] known asa Radical 
leader; *‘ The Objectionable in Literature,” 
by O. B. Frotbipngham, in which is distin- 
guished literature that is per se dangerous and 
literature merely cosrse in character ; ‘* Dis- 
coveries ip Troy,’ by Dr. Henry Schliemann ; 
* Safety in Railway Travel,” by Prof. Geo. L. 
Vose, of the Massacbusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. To the above must also be appended 
several other contributed papers upon sub- 
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jects of general or special interest. The 
Browning bibliographers are invited to settle a 
@iscussed trifle—the color of Elizabeth Barret 
Browning’s bair. Bayard Taylor, after a call 
upon her in her Florentine lodgings, spoke of 
her as having “a pale, wasted face, shaded by 
masses of soft chestnut curls”; while Nathan- 
fel Hawthorne, who visited the poetess at 
nearly the same date, writes: ‘Her black 
ringlets cluster down her neck and make ber 
face look whiter by their sable profusion.” 
Either (most irreverent suggestion!) the 
author of “Aurora Leigh” occasionally 
stooped to elixirs and dyes or else one of her 
literary guests was color-blind. The Octo- 
ber number of The Century is highly attract- 
ive, both from a literary and an artistic stand- 
point. In addition to the portraits of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, the illustrated articles embrace 
“The Corcoran Gallery of Art,” ‘‘ Life in a 
Mexican Street,” a beautifully embellished 
paper upon Quebec, ‘ Hard Work in the Pub- 
lic Schools,” and ‘* The Negotiations for the 
Obelisk,” all from peus and pencils of estab- 
lished skill. The conclusion of William D. 
Howells’s serial, ‘‘ A Modern Instance,” forms 
aspecial and, perhaps,to some unexpected 
feature of this issue of the Magazine. 
Messrs. G. W. Harlan & Co. have io prepara- 
tion several juvenile publications for the 
Autumn and Holiday trade. “‘ Elfin Land” isa 
little volume of verse, by Josephine Pollard, 
with colored designs by Walter Satterlee ; Mrs. 
Mary D. Brine, the author of ** My Boy and I,” 
appears once more as the author of a new col- 
lection of children’s poems, ‘ Cliistmas 
Rhymes and New Year’s Chimes,” illustrated 
by Jesse Curtis Shepherd, Jesse McDermott, 
Miss C. A. Northam, and D. Clinton Peters, 
The second novel in the new “ Kaaterskill 
Series,” called ‘* A Modern Hagar,” will also 
be issued in a few weeks by this firm. 
“Forty Puddings” is the quaint name upon 
the cover of a little cookery book in the press 
oftheSeribners. In view of our previous notes 
on the progress of the dispute between the 
parties most Interested in the publication of 
“Dr. Grimshaw’s Secret,” a posthumous 
romance bv Nathaniel Hawthorne, we in- 
vite attention to the following statement 
from Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. “I am 
sorry to find that a letter of mine. printed 
in The Boston Daily Advertiser of August 15th, 
correcting an exaggerated announcement of 
the MS8., which bas been entitled ‘ Dr. Grim- 
shaw’s Secret’ and is about to be printed by 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne, should have been in- 
terpreted by any one as hinting at forgery. 
My brother corroborated my statement the 
next day in an interview with a correspondent 
of The Arivertiser,in saying that the MS. was 
not a complete romance. There was nocharge 
of forgery made or intended.” It is 
with siucere pleasure that the public will 
welcome ‘* Songs of a Semite: The Dance to 
Desth, and Other Poems,”’ by Emma Lazarus, 
to be issued immediately from the publishing 
office of The American Hebrew, This volume 
will contain all of this talented writer’s poems 
upon Jewish subjects, lacking one or two un 
importantexceptions, ‘‘The Dance to Death”’ 
is a five-act tragedy of remarkable fivish and 
power, based upon a legend concerning the 
persecution of the Israelites in the old city of 
Nordhansen, Germany.--——J. W. Bouton has 
now in process of preparation a considerable 
number of the elegant and expensive art pub- 
lcations for which this house is now famous. 
Prominent among these stands “‘ The Complete 
Works of Meissonier,” comprising 320 of the 
great Parisian artist’s works, reproduced 
fin photograyure; Hans Makart’s “Five 
Senses ’’; ‘‘ A History of Ancient Art,” fromthe 
Germen of John Winckelmann, by G. Hepry 
Lodge. D. D.; ‘‘ A Descriptive and Historical 
Catalogue of the Works of Don Diego Velas- 
quez de Silva and Bartoleme Estaban Murillo” 
(this last being an extraordinarily careful 
index); ‘‘Catalogue of the Mastei pieces .of 
Modern Art,’’ with 120 illustrations, by F. G. 
Dumas; anda reprint of the “ suppressed edi- 
tion’? of William Hazlitt’s famous ‘Liber 
Amoris; or, The New Pygmalion.” The 
chief serial story for St. Nicholas during the 
coming year will be “‘ The Tinkham Brothers’ 
‘Tide Mill,” by J. T. Trowbridge, the author of 
**Cudjo’s Cave,” as well as of many a delight- 
fullong or short juvenile paper and sketch 
since. Frank R. Stockton will also contribute 
an historical novelette. The National 
Burean of Education has recently published 
**Cireular of Information No. 2, 1882,’’ con- 
taining illustrated article on Alaska, which 
will be sent free to any address upon appliea- 
tion, Address ‘“‘ Hon. Jobn Eaton, Bureau of 
Fducation, Washington, D. C.”’ Mary 
Clemmer’s friends will be pleased with 
the announcement that Orgood & Co. are 
to bring out a volume of her poems soon. 
Many of them-have become general favorites, 
and it is remarkable that she has not before 
taken the trouble to gather them into a book, 
where they can be preserved, as has been done 
bee A a who pat much less heart into 
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ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 


By Taomas a Kempts. 1 vol., 16mo, Red edges. $1506 
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THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN CON- 
FERENCE. 





Tuts body, representing the best thought 
and culture, as well us the activities of the 
Unitarinn denomination, met in its accus- 
tomed place iu the Methodist church, Sara- 
toga, N, Y., ou Tuesday, September 19tb, 
The Conference, which was well attended, 
was opened by prayer by the Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke. Gov. Loug, of Massachu- 
scits presided. After the addresses of wel- 
come a business committee was appointed, 
and report was received from the geveral 
council, which is appoivted by one Confer- 
ence to serve until the meeting of the next, 
The report gave a resumé of the work ac- 
complished by the Conference since its 
organization, in 1866. Since the previous 
mecting of the Conference, two years ago, 
$18,000 had been raised to build a chureb 
edifice in Ann Arbor, Mich. The effort to 
get $50,000 for the Meadville Theological 
Seminary bad failed. ‘The council pro 
posed that $150,000 be raised to endow the 
Seminary. Two years ago it was voted 
that $50,000 yearly were needed for mis« 
siopary work, but only two-thirds of that 
sum bad been received. The increase of 
contributions io the last year is, however, 
large. The Rev. A. D. Mayo, under the 
auspices of this Conference, had spent two 
Winters in the South, using his best efforts 
to encourage the spread of the American 
idea of comimon schools there. 

The Rev, J. Page Hopps, of Leicester, 


Evgland, a delegate to the Conference, was 
received. He read a paper on “Jesus 
Christ's Unfulfilled ITIdeul of Religious 


Unity,” prefacing it with letters of greet 
jug from the North Midland Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Association and from the 
members of the Monthly Meeting of Protest- 
ant Dissentivg Ministers of Warwickshire 
and the velghboring counties, which last 
orgnuization had Dr. Priestiy among its 
founders, one huudred years ago. 

He was followed by another English 
delegate, W. B, Carpenter, with an essay 
ou ‘‘ Influence of Science on Progress vf 
Religious Thought.” A report from the 
Amcrican Unitatian Association was then 
read. It described the plans and work of 
the Association and showed how they were 
bindered by want of money. The secretary 
of the Western Conference showed bow 
Unitarian churches had been built in that 
section, which is not ‘‘ western, but central 
and reaching ground.” The Conference is 
pushing forward fo Colorado aud New 
Mexico. It charged New England Unita- 
riaus with lack of aggressiveness aud with 
being too conservative, aud jocosely sug- 
gested that they sbould juin the Western 
Conference. It congratuluted itself ov a 
well-filled treasury, an unprecedented In- 
crease of societies, and healthy aud vigorous 
growth ‘The report of the Middle and 
Southern Conference stated that the Con- 
ference had po missionary at work; but 
most of its societies were in good condi- 
tion. ‘The Buffaio church complained of 
the prevalence of Ingersollism iu that city 
aud the lack of interest in church matters 
shown by imuiigtants from New England. 
The report from the New England Confer- 
ence stated that Unitarianism was oever in 
a more bealthy and prosperous condition. 
The New Englaud churches are liberally 
aiding Unitarianism throughout the coun- 
try, having furnished over $800,000 in the 
pasttwo years for church aud benevolent 
work, 

On the secoud day the church was well 
filled, notwithsteunding the assembling of 
the Republican State Convention. The 
Rev. George Batchelor read an essay on 
**The Place of the Unitarian Body in the 
National Life of America,” which was fol- 
lowed by an account of mixsicnary work 
in the Southwest by the Rev. Charles §. 
Allen, of New Orleans. The Conference 
took a collection, amounting to nearly 
$6,000, in aid of the New Orleans church, 
which has a debt of $15,000. A report 
wus presented by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton in 
favor of the union of the National Confer- 
ence and the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, which was thoroughly discussed. 

Ov the third day the Rev. J. C. Learned 
read an essuy on “The Fature of Re- 
ligion.” In the matter of the proposed 
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committee was appoinied to confer with 
Mr. Wade. The following amendment to 
the constitution was proposed and adopted: 

‘While we believe that the preamble 
and articles of our constitution fairly rep- 
resept the opinions of a majority of 
churches, yet we wish distinctly to put on 
record our declaration that they are no 
authoritative test of Unitarianism and are 
not intended to exclude from our fellow. 
ship any who, while differing from us in 
helief, are in general sympathy with our 
practical purposes and aims.” 

The Rev. Oscar Clute discussed the out- 
look of Unitarinnism and a resolution was 
adopted in favor of total abstinence. The 
evening was given up to a discussion of 
the education of the young. 

Friday was the last day of the-session. 
Prof, Francis G. Peabody, of Harvard, 
read an essay upon “‘ Liberal Christianity 
and the Spirit of Worship.” It was a dis- 
cussion of what goes to make up true wor- 
ship. Anioug the means of deepening the 
feelings of devout Christians, the essayist 
said, some favor the introduction of litur- 
gical forms in public worship. ‘lhe great 
growth of the English Church, with its 
liturgy, has been voted as an urgument for 
a liturgy; but we find also the informal 
Baptists and Methodists growing rapidly. 
The perfunctory and hasty manner iu which 
many priests in liturgical churebes go 
through their services was shurply criticised 
and deprecated, Dr, Peabody believed a 
fixed form of service.to be a corrective, but 
it had great faults as well. The redemp- 
tion of American life from its prose and 
worldliness, so far, he said, the churches 
have uot effecied. lt chiefly proceeded 
from Vterature bred of New England 
Unitariavism, There is no demand of the 
times so plain as that for the increase of the 
spirit of worship in our administration of 
religion. Sovial tellowship does not of it- 
self create religious fellowship, while re- 
ligious fellowship does carry with it all the 
eloments of sociability. Returning to the 
subject of liturgy, the fact is stated that a 
form of worship which shal! accurately re- 
spond to the convictions of thoughtful wor- 
shipers, lu times when theology is a living 
study, must be a flexible and variable form. 
Whatever claim we may recognize in in- 
herited aud uniform methods, it still re- 
mains that the Church which stauds for 
progress must stand by the principle of 
freedom in prayer. The function of the 
sermon. was discussed and its right to exist 
was said to lie in its intimate relation with 
the spirit of worship and its co-ordination 
with the rest of the service of prayer and 
praise. 

The Hon. E. R. Hoar was elected presi- 
dent and the Rev. R. N. Bellows secre. 
tary, and a council of twenty-one selected. 

Professor Carroll C. Everett reported for 
the Cambridge Divivity School tbat, 
whereas it bad only two resident professors 
two years ago, two more had been added 
since the last session of this Couference 
and the next term will begin with six res- 
ident professors, one of whom is now on 
the sea. The Committee on Credentials 
reported about 600 delegates present, and 
that the total number of persovs attending 
was over 2,200, beiug more thau have been 
present at any previous session. A resolu- 
tiou was adopted to raise $50,000 annually 
during the next two years for the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. The Rev. J. 
L. Jones, of the Committee on the Endow- 
ment of the proposed Wade Theological 
School, at Cleveland, Obio, stated that Mr. 
Wade had pledged himself thut wheo the 
Commiitee Seouréd $150,000 he would 
add $850,000, and, if: they would raise 
$50,000 more, he would add an equal sum, 
to muke the grand total $600.000. The 
Conference closed with the doxology and 
beuediction. 





Tue question of paramount foterest in con- 
nection with Capada Methodism is that of the 
union of the various. bodies. Committees rep- 
resen'ing the Methodist, the Methodist Epis- 
copal, the Primitive, and the Bible Christian 
Church met in Toronto to consider the matter. 
The committees organized by selecting a presi- 
dent and secretary. There were present 71 
members. The session was a very barmonious 
one. It was agreed to take the discipline of 
-the Methodist Church as the basis of consider- 
ation, and objections be made by representa- 
tives of other Chufehes to such portions as 
they were not willing to receive. The resolu- 


tions adopted by the various bodies concero- 
{og union show that none are disposed to make 
difficulties. We copy from them. 

Metbodist Episcopal: 

“That, while strongly attached to our present 

lity and while we record our yiatitude to 

od for the success vouchsafed unto us as & 
Church at large, especially during the last de- 
cade, nevertheless, we are convinced that, if a 
union of Methodism is desirable and if it ever 
is to be consummated, it caw only be done by 
mutual compromise. ‘To unite Methodism 
will require modifications and concessions ip 
each of these branches, and we hereby express 
our willingness to make reasonable concessions, 
in orderthat ench a avion of Methodism may 
become a fact.’’ 
Primitive Methodist : 

“That this conference hereby admits the 
desirability, protean and fearibility of the 
unification of Methodism in thisland, and that 
a committee be appointed to meet and confer 
with any committee appointed by other 
Methodist churches to prepare a basis of 
union.” 

Methodist Cbureb of Canada: 2 

**That, in view of the action of former Con- 
ferences of our Church on the subject of Meth- 
odist union, and especially in view of the 
large concessions made eight years ago, in an- 
ticipatiou of a unification of the Methodism 
of the Dominion, this committee expresses it- 
self ag favorable to the present movement. to- 
ward union and confident of the practica- 
bility of such union on a proper basis; there- 
fore, we recommend that the Conference direct 
the present Commiitee on Union to meet the 
committee appointed by the other branches of 
the Methodist family to assemble during the 
present week in this city.” 

Bible Christian : 

“ That a Union Committee of eleven be ap- 

pointed to meet and confer with other com- 
mittees for the purpose of considering a basis 
of union, and, when the joint committee shall 
have determined upon what shall appear to 
them to be a right basis of unification, our 
Union Committee shall report said basis to the 
Executive Committee, which shali be empow- 
ered to consider the situation, and submit 
their views to our people as soon as possible, 
for their consideration, and by the expression 
thus obtained the Executive Committee shall 
be guided farther.”’ 
The committees beld three joint sessions, in 
which two vital points were discussed—viz., 
lay representation and an itinerant genera! 
superintendency. The committee of the Primi- 
tive Methodist Church very cheerfully envaged 
to make any reasonable concession ; so did the 
representatives of the Bible Christian Church, 
They were quite ready to accept the principle 
of general supervision, and only asked that lay 
representation be retained in some form, so 
they could go back to their people and report 
that not everything had been given up. The 
delegates of the Methodist Episcopal body 
were willing to adopt lay representation, but 
the feature of superintendency was a sine qua 
non. They thought, in surrendering a life 
episcopate and proposing a general superin 
tendent to serve twelve years, they were mak- 
ing large coucessions. Some of the delegates 
of the Canada Methodist Church, the largest 
of the bodies, thought a twelve years’ term 
would be a pretty beavy dose, and a member 
of the Nova Scotia Annual Conference stated 
that body had adopted resolutions against the 
idea of a general superintendency in the 
Canada Methodist Church. The matter of 
lay representation was unanimously agreed 
to, but in the vote on the principle of su- 
perintendency most of the delegates of the 
Canada Methodist Church voted No. The 
commiltees voted to adjourn til] November. 
Meantime, the action of the General Confer- 
ence ou the plan of general superintevdency, 
as proposed by Dr. Sutherland (summarized 
in the next paragraph), will probably deter- 
miue the fate of the project of union; at least, 
it may prevent the M. E, Church frou partici 
pating. If the union should be consummated, 
as seems probable, the united body would rep 
resent a “Methodist population of about 740,- 
000 as, follows: 


Canada Methodist... .......cseccceseseeees 582,063 
Methodist Episcopal. .........c.ccsesss.-es 108,272 
Bidle Christian....:...... bSeece peereseceres 27.236 
Primitive Methodist.............cse.esseee 25.680 


.... The General Conference of the Methodist 
Chureb of Canada con! inues to pursue its rou- 
tine of business. The Rev. W. 8. Studley de- 
livered his address as fraternal delegate from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the 
United States and took bis leave. In his ad 
dress, as published, occurs the following: 


‘In regard to heresy, Mr. President, on our 
side of the line, I think that there is none which 
wil)do us any permanent barm. The fact is, 
we do not stop to take much notice of trifling 
or momentary aberrations from the faitn by 
aus of our number; ft is only when heresy 
makes itself a nuisauce, by crying out, Vocifer 
ously and persistently, ‘I am heresy, and J 
defy the Chureb to touch me’—it is only 
then that the Church stops for a moment 
and quietly puts tue self-declared heretic out, 
Lam happy to say there is a breadtt of tole 
tion in the Church that I represent whic 
makes us in no haste, sir, to deal with ma 
who are considering carefully * What i 
truth?’ and who fora momen! mistakenly thin 
that-thes bave found i: in some region whic 


Gredhren. "We belfeve, ae A Yale 





truly devout inquirer wust have liberty to 
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think for himself, and that such liberty, in: 
long run, can result in no possible harm to 
cause of truth, We are not swift, there- 
fore. to seent heresy, nor are we severe in our 
endeavors to correct it ; but we try to bave pa- 
tience with men who are serking to solve 
moral and religious problems, even though, 
for a time, they may rest satisfied with mis- 
taken conclusions,”’ 

The report of the western section of the Book 
Committee stated that the assets had in the 
past four years increased from $149,200 to 
$207.530. The Conference spent much time the 
last week in discussing resolutions introduced 
by Dr. Alexander Sutherland and supporied 
by Dr. Burns, proposing certain changes inthe 
constitution of the Charch. He proposed that 
the principle of sunervision, which has been 
recognized as an essential factor in circuit, dis- 
trict, and conference organization, be so ex- 
tended as that, without trenching on the 
rights of annual conferences or their officers, 
it may embrace the whole connection. For.this 
purpose be proposed that the president of the 
General Conference should ez officio possess 
ceitain powers and exercise certain duties, 
among which shall be the following: to hold 
office during the quadrennium; preside over 
all sessions of the General Conference dwing 
his term of office ; be chairman of all sta‘ion- 
ary committees; travel at large in the connee- 
tion as the General Conference may direct and 
be relieved of all circuit duties; attend as 
many annual conferences as possible ; bring 
before them matters of denominational in- 
terest; rule on any question of law submitted 
to him; arrange with the presidents of annual 
conferences for transfers ; organize new annual 
conferences when directed so to do by the 
General Conference. The discussion is not 
yet finished. 


.... The Twelfth Triennial Convention of Bap- 
tists of Germany and other European coun- 
tries was held in August, in Altona. There 
were present 135 delegates, who had come from 
all parts of Germany, from Switzerland, Den- 
mark, Poland, srd elsewhere, anil who repre- 
sented 140 charches and over 28,000 meinbers, 
all the result of the mission begun under 
American auspices, a generation ago. The 
publishing business was reported to be in a 
flourishing condition. The interest fm the 
theological school is increasing, the churehes 
having raised $6,000 for it in the past three 
years. It was resolved to celebrate the semi- 
centennial of the mission in 1884 by establish- 
ing a fund for invalid preaclrers. 


ee 
Missions. 


SOME STATIONS ON THE NIGER. 








Tue Niger Missiov, of which we spoke at 
length last week, exhibits some striking con- 
trasts. The character of the Onitsbas, as de- 
scribed iv the previous article, was savage, dis- 
trustful, and malicious. The next station, 
Asaba, which is only a mile and a half further 
up the river, is settled bya different sort of 
people. They donot move about armed to 
the teeth ; they do not brawl. Onecan walk 
their streets in peace and without fear. Their 
town is a beautiful place, regularly laid out 
and well kept, while Onitsba is allowed to run 
wild with weeds. Missiow work in Araba was 
begun about eight years ago. There was one 
terrible custom which formerly prevailed and 
which the missionaries and British consuls 
bave tried in vain to have abolished—that is, 
buman sacrifice. Whenever a king dies (and 
there are 500 kings fo Asaba) or is crowned 
human beings are sacrificed. It is believed, 
however, that the custem will ere long be 
abolished. The people, and the ‘* kings” too, 
are becoming more and move inclined to break 


with the traditions of the fathers. Archdea- . 


con Johnson believes the death-knell of the 
system has been already struck. Last Decem- 
ber a king died, and bis son was expected to 
send three slaves to wait on him in the next 
world. This be was veryloth todo. He went 
to Onitsha, ostensibly to secure the slaves, but 
returned without them. He was reproached 
for his filial ingratitude by the relatives; but 
he declared he would not observe the horrid 
custom. If they wished to, they cou'd. At last 
accounts the body remained unburied. There 


are at Asaba eizh!een candidates forthe Lord’s _ 


Supper and twenty nine for baptism. 

The next station, Alenro. is not at present 
occupied. The people are wholly given to 
idolatry. Archdeacon Jotmeon gathered an 
assembly of 40 at an unannounced Sunday 
service. Osmare, thé lowést station of the 
Middle Niger Mission, forms quite a contrast 
to Alenso. It was occupied in 1872. since 
which time there have been 15 baptisms, ig- 
cluding ‘five infants. There sre 29 catechu- 
mens. The chiefs are sublimely indifferent. 
An impression was made on ove when he was 
quite sick. The missionary attended him 
faithfally and won from him a promise to- at- 
tend church when he got well, After be re- 
covered, he was reminded of his-vledge; but re- 
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fused to fulfill it unless the missionary would 
give him three barrels of rum. 

There are three stations on the Upper Niger, 
Lokoja, Gbebe, and Kipo Hill. Thefirst named, 
Lokoja, thoug! not the oldest, is the most Im- 
portant of this group of stations. It occupies 
a commanding geographical position. Its 
population, though comparatively small, is 
much mixed. On its streets may be heard no 
less than fifteen distinct languages, represent- 
ing populations toth near and far. These 
linguistic differences wake the station all tbe 
more important, because through the s0- 
jcurpers the Gospel is carried to other tribes ; 
but they give rise to almost endless difficulties 
in the town congregation. This is one of the 
reasons «hy a very large congregation has not 
been gathered. Theaverage Sunday attendance 
at two services is 127. There are 43 com 
municants, Discipline is found to be quite 
necessary. The converts lack earnestness and 
purpose and some cannot withstand tempta- 
tion. Lokoja is no orious for profligacy and 
immorality. Each of the tribes represented in 
it brought sume peculiar vice, so that the mis- 
sionaries * wrestle not only against heathen- 
isn. and Mohawmmedanism, but against the 
wicked lives of nominal protessors of Chris- 
tiaviiy, which give the lie to our teachings 
in the presence of those whom we are eu- 
deavoring to lead in the right way.’”’ Arch- 
deacon Johnson has given special atiention to 
Lokoja and tried the plan employed so suc- 
cessfully at Onitsha—namely, of organizing 
the converts iuto companies for evangelistic 
purposes. He was told, when be proposed the 
plan, that people would not come to church 
without “dashes’’ (bribes). The converts 
were slow to believe that anything could be 
done without cowries; but, at last, they began 
to go ta work and the congregation began to 
increase, so that on Trinity Sunday, in the 
morvitg, 270 were present, in place of the 
average 75.. The outlook is, indeed, encourag- 
ing. 

Work at Gbebe was begun in 1858, but was 
broken up by war; but it was resumed and 
good results have been obtained. Among the 
converts are many persvns of position and iw- 
fluence. Kipo Hill is the most advanced post 
ow the Niger. Work was begun in 1876 and 
has not yet developed much in the way of 
positive results, The archdeacon calis for 
reinforcements, so that the work of the Niger 
Mission may be extended. King Akaia, of 
Gbebe, died recently, and missionary influence 
Wus strong enough to prevent the observance 
of the custom of human sacrifice. A young 
woman, designed forthis purpose, was rescued, 
and the chiefs persuaded to substitute a goat. 


Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 


.... The New York State Democratic Conven- 
tion was beld at Syracuse on Friday last and 
was conspicuous for the harmony which was 
fiually established in the Democracy of New 
York City. The three rival factions, the 
County Democracy, Tammany and Irving 
Hall, were admitted on a respective represen- 
tation of 38, 24, and 10 delegates. On the third 
ballot, Mayor GroverCleyeland, of Buffalo, wes 
nominated for governor, the vote standing 
Cleveland, 211; Slecum, 156; Flower, 15. Mr. 
Cleveland’s nomination was then made unapi- 
mous. The remainder of the ticket is as fol- 
lows: for Lieutenant-Governor, D. B. Hill; 
for Uhief Justice of the Court of Appeals, W. 
C. Ruger; for Congressman at Large, armerved 
H. W. Slocum. 


.. The State’ Convention of the New York 
Republicans Wi dy 14 at Satgtoxs on Wednes’ 
Gay Of last week, ond on the second ballot 
Secretary of the Treasury Folger was nomi- 
vated for governor. The vote on this ballot 
stood: Folger, 257 ; Cornell, 222; Wadsworth. 
18 The nomination was euvsequently made 
unaninous. The remainder of the ticket was 
then completed and is as follows: for Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, B, Piatt Carpenter; for Chief- 
Jusi‘ce of the Court of Appeals, Charl s 
Andrews; for Congressman at Large, A. B: 
Hepburn. the Administration men secured 
eontro) of the Ntate Committee. The pla' form 
aphold- President Artbur and bis veto of the 
River an:! Harbor steal. 


.-eeThe rainstorm of Friday and Saturday 
Yast was the severest known for years. anu 
great lose of property is reported. In New 
Jérsey the damace creaved was expe iilly 
gte-at, whole towus beiny inundated, bridges, 
house-, and other buildings being «wept away 
and destroyed by the freshets. Railway travel 
has been seriously interfered with. the tracks 
being undermined and washed away,and some 
deys will elapse before the damages will be 
repaired. Several lives are also reported to 
bave deen lost. 


asia collision between two trains, one of 














ow Hayen Railroad and one.of ths Rapid 
Une; ccourréd ou Friday last, is the 
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Fourth-avenne Tunnel, near Eighty-sixth 
Street. A car of the New Haven train was 
wrecked and Mme. Marie Aubert was instantly 
killed. About twenty persons were injured, one 
of whom, Mr. Wm. Howe, bookkeeper for 8. W. 
Boocock & Co., of this city, died soon after- 
ward in the Grand Union Hotel. 


---A collision occurred between the ocean 
steamers ‘‘Lepanto” and “Edam” on Thursday 
last about 360 miles from New York. The 
“Edam ” was sunk and ber third and fifth en- 
gineers were drowned. The ‘ Lepanto” 
brought the passengers and crew of the 
“Edam” to this port. 


-- Advices have been reevived at Washing- 
ton that the supply expedition which sailed on 
July 8th of this year has returned to 8t. 
John, Newfoundland, baving been unable to 
reach Lieutenant Greely. 


.-The strike of the ironworkers in Pitte- 
bargh and the West is now ended, after a con- 
tinuance of over three months. The men 
have yielded and are returning to work at the 
old rates. 

--»Mr. Solomons, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the Garfield 
Memoria! Hospital, reports the moneyed value 
of donations to the fund at about $80,000 


--The Massachusetts Democrats have 
nominated General Benjamin F. Butler for 
governor, The Republicans have nominated 
Robert R. Bishop for the same office. 


.-.. The details of the wreck of the steamer 
** Asia,’? on Lake Huron, show that but two 
persors were saved of the 100 people on board 
of the vessel. 

.-. The Marquis of Lorne and the Princess 
Louise bave arrived at Victoria, B. C., and 
have been enthusiastically received by the in- 
habitants. 

--The British rifle'team has disbanded, 
and, after a visit to Niagara, the members will, 
with few exceptions, return immediately to 
England. 


-- Trouble being apprehended in Utah dur- 
ing the coming campaign, the garrison at Fort 
Douglass, near Salt Lake City, has been rein- 
forced. 


FOREIGN. 


..Damfetta, the last stronghold of the 
Egyptians. bas surrendered to the British, and 
the latter are now the actual rulers of Egypt, 
though nominally they are but the protectors 
of the Khédive’s authority. General Wolseley 
and Admiral Seymour are to be raised to the 
peerage, as a recognition of their services in 
the campaign. The Khédive has offered Sir 
Edward Malet the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Osmanli. A solemn service of thanksgiving 
was beld in the Catholic Cathedral of “Alexan- 
dria yesterday. Fort Ghemileh has been dis- 
mantled. The deposition of the Grand Shereef 
of Mecca is said to have been due to treason- 
able relations with Arabi Bey. Arabi is stilla 
prisoner and the English seem to be somewhat 
in doubt as to the best way to dispose of bim. 


...-A cable dispatch on Sunday last an- 
nounced that Queen Victoria had been shot at 
near Balmoral, but the statement was subse- 
quently discovered to be unfounded. 


.-The Russian Imperial Court has re- 
turned to St. Petersburg. Preparations are 
being made at Moscow for the approaching 
coronation of the Czar and Czarina. 


...-The Sultan of Turkey bas ordered the 
surrender to Greece of all the territory claimed 
by that goverument on the boundary between 
the two countries. 

- The German press op Seturdsy last con- 
gratulefea Prince Bismarck on the twentieth 
anviversary of bis eutrance {ato thé Gérman 
toloistry. 

...-A plot of the Albanian League to kill 
the Christians of Scuiari, for the sake oj 
plunder, bas been dircovered and thwarted. 


.-The last of the Irish “suspects” were 
rel-ased from Kilmainham Jail, on Thursday 
last. 

.-Freeb ou'breaks against the Jews are 
reported from all parts of Russia. 
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THE TWo COUNCILS. 


Nor for Congregatiooalists alone were 
the two councils of great interest and im- 
pottance which oo Wednesday of last week, 
in New Haven, Conn., and in Quincey, I1., 
decided once more, by votes nearly or quite 
unnvimous, that in the Congregational 
eharches, at least, the evangelical faith is 
still at liberty to adaptitself to the intelli- 
gevt reason of the age. This was decided 
twenty years ago in the case of Dr, Bush- 
nell; but it bas to be decided again and 
again, anditis only by many repetitions 
xs in the cases of the installations of Messrs. 
Munger, Gladden, and Merriman, that it 
becomes, at last, confessed that Orthodoxy 
gives liberty aud does not impose fetters. 

The two cases at New Haven and Quincy 
are so near alike that their stories could be 
told almost in the same words, Thereseems 
to be a twinship between them. The two 
acted in the same day; Mr. Thayer was in 
atalied in the same town, though not in the 


sume church, which Dr. Smytb had just 
left; and Mr. Thayer's statement of faith 
took precisely the sume positions as Dr. 


Smyth's; and each council unanimously ex- 
pressed itself satisfied with the orthodoxy 
of its candidates, 


Before giving an outline of theit®creed, 
it may be well to speak of the composition 
of the councils. ‘The New Haven Council 
was one against whose composition no word 
of criticism could be uttered. It embraced 
every church in New Haven, together with 
all the professors in the theological semi- 
nary and Presidents Woolsey and Porter. 
Besides these, there were only Dr. Duryea’s 
church, in Boston, Dr. McKenzie’s, in Cam- 
bridge, and Dr. G. L. Walker's, in Hart- 
ford. ‘The Council represented all the 
othodoxy of the chief seat of Congregation. 
al learning. The Council at Quincy was 








an unusually large one, called by the 
direction of the first smaller council, 
whicb was not able to come toa satisfacto- 
ry conclusion. It embraced, as we said last 
week, most of the largest churches in IlIi- 
nois, Wisconsin, Jowa, Minnesota, Missouri, 
and Kaneas. A fair account is given by a 
correspondent, on page 19. Of the two, 
that at New Haven may attract the most 
attention, on account of the prominence of 
the candidate; but the other is of the most 
real importance, as it brought for the first 
time before the Western churches, with al! 
their fear of Presbyterianism before their 
eyes, the question of tolerance of liberal 
orthodoxy. 

The theological position of both the can- 
didates was as nearly »s possible ideutical. 
The three questions, of course, of chief in- 
terest were Inspiration, Atonement, and 
Future Punishment. In neither case was 
there the least tendency to eliminate super- 
naturalism. Dr. Smyth uses the word “ rev- 
elation,” and not tnapiration, Mr. Thayer 
seems to prefer the same word, defining in- 
spiration in terms of revelation. Inspira- 
tion, he holds, does not preserve the human 
writer from errors in history. And there is, 
he says, much religious sentiment in the 
Scriptures whose value consists in its gen- 
uine human, personal experience, and 
which requires no impulse exterior to those 
uttering them. The bearing of this is ob- 
vious. On the other hand, the positive 
doctrine of Revelation by the Spirit of God 
was emphatically brought out by both. It 
is, however, in the totality, in the great un- 
derlying truths, that they find the revelation 
expressed, rather than in minute grammat. 
ical exegeses., 


On the doctrine of the Atonement they 
took almost identically the same view. 
They both deny any theory of substitution, 
and neither puts any stress oo the govern- 
ment theory. <A theory of mere Moral 
Influence on the sinners, they also reject 
as incomplete; and the necessity of Christ's 
work they put, very much as Dr. Bushnell 
does in “‘ Forgivevess and Law,” ip ethical 
and spiritual necessities in the nature of 
God. God’s hatred of sin required him, in 
forgiving it, to make e suffering expression 
of a Father’s love. But in this there is » 
spiritual, but not asubstitutional vicarious- 
ness, 

On the doctrine of Future Punishment, 
the most ticklish topic of all, they were also 
in accord. They believed that there was 
nothing in death which necessarily decided 
the eternal condition of a soul. Christ died 
for all, and all will have a fair chance to 
accept or reject the goodness of God in 
Christ. Probation ends when asoul reaches 
a confirmed rejection of God. Not dogmati- 
cally, but so as to avoid putting their the. 
ology in conflict with the justice of God, 
they bold that there may be and probably 
are heathen and others who have had no 
decisive probation in this world, who have 
lived in darkness and died without a fair 
chance to reject the mercy of God, and 
whose probation will pot be ended uniil 
they have had such an opportunity in the 
pext world. This does vot relax the 
thunders of preaching, however, as those 
who decisively reject Christ here will here 
finish their probation. Endless punish- 
ment rests upon the tendency of the soul to 
become fixed, indurated in sin. Neither of 
them believes in the “annibilation” of the 
souls of the wicked; but both are careful 
not to deny, while they cannet affirm, that 
long-continued sin may end in exhaustion 
of moral power, which may amount very 
nearly to the same thing. That, however, 
is mere speculation, 

Such were the positions taken. They 
are thoroughly evangelical, and in a large 
view are healthily conservative. We do 
not endorse them, as we are not called on 
to dv. There is a certain cloudiness about 
the view of the Atonement which defies 
easy apprehension, and it would be easy 
to offer criticism of the position taken on 
Future Punishment; but there is nothing 
anti-Evangelical in them, nothing but is in 
profound harmony with Evangelical faith, 
however much obloquy has beeh cast upon 
them. 

And so the councils easily decided. That 
at New Haven was unanimous, with the 
exception of one layman from Hartford. 
That at Quincy reached an entirely unani- 


_mous conclusion, although, to secure this, 
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it became necessary to put in some guard- 
ing phrases about “speculations” and 
**second probation,” for which only three 
or four members saw any necessity. The 
minority, thus appeased, embraced scarcely 
any others besides Messrs. Noble and 
Little, of Chicago, and Collins, of Cleve- 
land. The minority was kindly, however, 
and not at all factious, and Dr. Little took 
part in the installation service by deliver- 
ing the Charge to the People. . 

The result at the East hardly needs to be 
dwelt on. It is only one more declaration 
that faith may think. The result in the 
West is more important. It is a rebuke to 
proscriptive men. President Magoun tried 
to persuade tbe church in Grinnell, Ia., to 
refuse to be represented, but was outvotcd 
overwhelmingly. He is reported to have 
remarked that the denomination had got to 
be split, and that the Council offered as 
good an opportunity as any to doit. The 
Congregationalism of the West has been 
very timid, afraid that Presbyterians would 
charge it with laxity; but this imposing 
Council will teach the ministers and 
churches that they need not fear so long as 
they hold fast to Evangelical thought and 
faith. 





THE NOMINATION OF JUDGE 
FOLGER. 


THE one question which overshadowed 
all others and rendered all others com 
paratively insignificant, at the recent Re- 
publican Convention, at Saratoga, related 
to the man who should be selected as the 
candidate of the party for governor. Three 
names were prominent before the Convep- 
tlion—namely, Messrs. Cornel], Folger, and 
Wadsworth; and between the friends of 
the first two there was an intense struggle, 
as there had been for several weeks before 
the meeting of the Convention. Seldom 
bas epy preliminary canvass been con- 
ducted with so mucb earnestness of feeling. 
The ‘‘Stalwaris,” or the Administration 
men, as they are called, captured the Con- 
vention by a small majority in its organiz- 
ation, thereby gaining a large advantage 
over the Cornell men; and on the second 
ballot they nominated Judge Folger as the 
Republican candidate for governor of this 
state, defeating Governor Cornell and dis- 
appointing and strongly displeasing his 
friends, 

As to Judge Folger, considered simply in 
the light of hisown merits, there is and can 
be but oneopinion. His entire competency 
to discharge the duties of the office with 
credit to himself and profit to the people 
nobody doubts fora moment. There are 
no blemishes that mar his personal char- 
acter and no grave mistakes in his public 
life that discredit his practical wisdom. 
He hus filled a variety of official positions, 
legislative, executive, and judicial; and in 
every one of them he bas been an eminent 
success. He is ripe iv years, well ac- 
quaivted witb public affairs, learned in the 
law, and is well known as a distinguished 
judge. He left the highest judicial posi- 
tion in this state when he became a mem- 
ber of President Arthur’s Cabinet, and ns 
Secretary of the Treasury he bas pursued 
a wise and judicious course. It is not pos- 
sible to speak otherwise than well of Judge 
Folger, if one speaks the truth; and, in 
himself considered, the Democrats will find 





him a very hard candidate to attack. Jt. 


will be difficult to invent plausible lies 
against him and give them any currency 
among the people. 

The misfortune of Judge Folger’s nom- 
ination consists in the circumstanees that 
surround it. We have no doubt that the 
majority of Republican voters in this state 
preferred the renomination of Governor 
Cornell, especially 60 when observing the 
relentless and unjust war upon him and the 
character of the reasons which Jed to this 
assault. They did not relish the idea, and 
do not to-day relish it any better, that he 
should be discarded and thrown aside for 
his virtues, and not for bis faults, and that, 
too, by a clique of selfish politicians, to 
whose ipse dizit he would not bow and 
who, for.this reason, undertook the job of 
punishing him. We do not like the idea. 
We regurd its success as an il! omen for 
good government, 

The fact is not to be ignored that the 
nomination of Judge Folger will be extens- 
ively regarded in this state as a victory for 
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the “ Stalwarts,” under the Jead of ex-Sen- 
ator Conkling; vot because they form the 
majority of the Republican Party. but be- 
cause they ran the “‘ machine” in the man- 
agement of the primary meetings, especial- 
ly in the Jarge cities, with more skill and 
power. The impression is a widespread 
one that the Administration at Washington 
enlisted its energy iv the contest and aided 
the “ Stalwarts”” in the work of defeating 
Governor Cornell; and this impression is 
not going to help Judge Folger at the 
ballot-box. It is much more likely to cost 
him thousands of votes that would have 
been given to Governor Cornell. The Re- 
publican Party of this state will not re- 
habilitate Conklingism into its former as- 
cendency; and any program, whether by 
the Administration or otherwise, that looks 
to this end, is a program to defeat the party 
at the ballot-box. 

Profoundly do we regret that Judge 
Folger, considering his qualifications and 
merits, comes before the people under these 
inauspicious circumstances. It would 
have been better, in our judgment, espe- 
cially in view of the strong conflict between 
the two wings of the Republican Party, to 
select some third man upon whom all Re- 
publicans would be more likely to unite. 
This, however, was not done, and now the 
question before the Republicans of this 
state is whether Judge Folger, with his 
admi!ted excellencies, shall have their votes, 
and thereby be elected, or the Demo- 
cratic candidate shall win the prize. 
He represents the great principles of 
the Republican Party and his election 
will be an important step toward the tri- 
umph of these principles in 1884. If elect- 
ed, he will, as we doubt not, make a most 
admirable governor, and will not and can- 
not be so blind as to make himself the tool 
of ex-Senator Conkling or Jay Gould, 
While we do not like at all the manner of 
the nomination andhave po fancy what- 
ever for the ‘‘ machine” tactics which have 
brought it about, we do not see, in the cir- 
cumstances just as they exist, what better 
thing every Republican in this state can do 
than to cast his vote for Judge Folger. He 
must be elected or the Republican Party 
in the state must be defeated. We put to 
every Republican voter in the state this 
question: Which do you prefer, the succcas 
or the defeat of the Republican Party? If 
the former, then you must vote for Judge 
Folger. Inno other way can you prac- 
tically carry out your ewn prefereuce. 





HUMAN CHARACTER AN ELE- 
MENT OF WEALTH. 





Tuis is an old doctrive and a sound one. 
Adam Smith taught it in the good round 
phrase that the wealth of a people is its 
sons, and this is also the political economy 
of the Old Testament. For a solid, simple 
scheme to stand by and work on the world 
over, and right through its whole history 
there is nothing better in Mill nor Ricardo 
than this elementary view of the matter. 

We Co not disparage the science of politi- 
cal economy; but we cannot fail to see that 
it is always in danger of wandering off into 
ecovomic speculations and losing sight of 
the fact, which is of more importance than 
anything else, that it is nothing more than 
the science of simple honesty and that hu- 
mav character is the basis on which it all 
rests. 

Labor can be: defined so a8 to include 
every kind of human activity and even the 
principles of morality, Still, asa practical 
doctrine to lay before the people, it is a 
false and a dangerous proposition that labor, 
and nothing but labor, is the source of 
wealth. Athousand things which no one 
would ever think of calling labor enter into 
it, such as experience, taste, ingenuity, 
knowledge, patience, perseverance, and so 
on through the whole list of human capaci- 
ties and, we may add, of buman desire, 

Itisa tremendously dangerous thing to 
point to all the rich works of a great city— 
to the domestic palaces, to their furnish- 
ings and adornments; to the wares in the 
shops, the silks, laces, vases, gems; to the 
horses and carriages and other indications 
of ncomplex and advanced civilization— 
nod then tell the crowds of workmgmen that 
they made it all. They did not make the 
thousandth part of it. They did not furnish 
the essential and critical thing in the pro- 
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Auction which gives the whole its magic 
charm and its supreme value. 

The moment this thought gets into their 
mind, the other comes chasing in after it 
that, if this is their work, the world is all 
wrong as long as they cannpt own it and 
have the good of the work of theirown 
hands. Their thought is Shelley's: 


“ The seed ye sow another reaps; 
The wealth ye find another keeps; 
The robes ye wove another wears; 
The arms ye forge another bears.” 


Mr. Mallock bas done himself credit by 
raising this point in bis last book on * Social 
Equality.” It is a good point. If labor 
and nothing but Iabor is the source of 
wealth, why is not the laborer entitled to 
all he has created? 

That is the short method that lies under 
most of the workingman’s discontent. 
They have been told that Jabor and nothing 
but labor is the source of wealth. They 
understand that proposition. They believe 
it, and for the next thing they areall upand 
afire to pull down that iniquitous system 
(as they see it) which compels them to work, 
but forbids them to enjoy the fruit of their 
labor. 

The political economists are responsible 
for a good deal of this. They have gotten 
the capitalists and the working-people by 
theears. Things are likely to grow worse, 
rather than better, until they make the 
workingmen see some elements in the pro- 
duction of wealth which they do not think 
of when speaking of labor. We have floated 
off in our speculations too far from the very 
simple elementary proposition, that the re- 
quirements and desires of men are what 
make the market and that human character 
is the basis of all economic value. 

The new and strict doctrine works badly 
in all ways. It ignores the moral element 
in the case. Mill does this with his eyes 
open and intentionally. He puts the ethic 
nl elements of character and aspects of the 
whole question of wealth out of view, and 
comes down into the hard and naked prop- 
osition that wealth is the creation of labor 
and nothing but labor, with the implica- 
tion that character has nothivg to do with 
it. 

The busy world accepts this doctriné 
aud goes to work on it, and it will not 
be the fault of the political economists 
if the whole world of business does not be 
come a scramble of wiisand a scene of 
demorulization. Thanks to the good sense 
of the people, they are stil! wiser in this mat- 
ter than many of their teacbers. They have 
not lost faith in the old-fashioned political 
economy of the Bible, They do not forget 
that character in all its aspects has as much 
to do with the production aud conservation 
of wealth as labor, and they have still a 
faith io the economies of honesty and of 
justice, which does credit to them as men 
and fortifies their credit as capitalists, 

Society has very little interest in political 
economy as an intellectual speculation. In 
this aspect it is to them a‘ dismal sci 
ence”; but it hasan immense interest in 
it when held in close connection with bu- 
man happivess and prosperity. The link 
that is required to make this connection is 
the one which it is the modern tendency to 
lose sight of. Itisthe element of human 
character, the ethical or the moral element. 
This.is truly what Mr. Mallock calls it— 
“the missing science.” Wealth is ahuman 
investiture. It is perfect and secure as 
man approaches that condition himself. 
The pursuit and possession of it lie under 
the same responsibilities which attach to 
him. His character is an element of his 

wealth, and you cannot make him rich in 
what he has except as you teach him to be 
Tich iv what he is. 


Editorial Hotes. 


A FRIEND, whois familiar with parties and 
tendencies in the Presbyterian Church and 
whose convictions on current issues are strong 
and decisive, writes as follows: 


“Gregory and Lowrie, Lowrie aud Gregory, 
with Drs. Edwards and Hodge as reserves, and 
alittle squad of anonymous skirmishers here 
and there, constitute the present corps d’armée 
of the extreme conservative faction in our 
Church. Gregory, like the unraly steer which 
Thomas Benton once made famous, jumped 
so high, especially at the last Assembly, Wat, 
without knowing ft, be broke bis neck. Lowrie 
wow returos te bis unjust attisk, and through 
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two or three columns in The Presbyterian labors 
painfully to show, frst, that Prof. Briggs 
bas penitently given up the principles of 
the new criticism, and, secondly, that he is 
none the lees responsible for any and all of the 
dreadful inferences derivable from those prin- 
ciples. The diatribe of Dr. Edwards was 
just extravagant and assuming enough to de- 
featitself. The Hzaminer note of Dr. Hodge 
is really the most unworthy utterance made by 
any public man since the Union. It is damag- 
ing him grestly. As for the anenymi, their 
firing is too wild te be worried over. And thus 
far, aside from the inconsiderate action of the 
Assembly, there are no signs of further aggres- 
sion which justify the apprehension felt by 
some that a general battle is to come off. I 
believe that the Church atlarge ia too wise and 
too much unified to consent to any such con- 
flict and that these disturbed and disturbing 
souls will be quietly told to ‘ keep still.’” 


We have looked with some astonishment at 
the attacks to which reference is bere made, 
and have been surprised at the forbearance and 
the silence of those who bave been so reck- 
lessly assailed ; but perbaps the best policy is 
the one which has been pursued and silence 
may in the presence of such noisy demonstra- 
tions be golden. Meanwhile, we are assured 
by our correspondent and others that forbear- 
ance is not the only virtue of which they are 
capable ; and that there may after awhile be 
blows to give, as well as blows totake. Yet 
our real and earnest hope is thatthe great 
Presbyterian Church will not suffer itself to 
be agitated hy these ‘‘schismatic utterances,”’ 
as they have well been called, and will teach 
these troublers in Israel.in some quiet way,a 
lesson im good order, which they seem to 
need. 


TaE following communication is from Pro- 
fessor Kellogg, of Allegheny Theological Semt- 
Dary: 

**To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“In your issue of the 14th September refer- 
ence is made to a recent article of mine in 
The Presbyterian on ‘The New Criticism and 
Hegel’ in the following terms: ‘Dr. 8. T. 
Lowrie has found an indorser of bis slanderous 
attack, in The Presbyterian, upon Uston and 
Lane, in the person of Professor Kellogg, now 
teacher of theology in Allegheny Seminary.’ 
May I ask that, in justice to myself and all con- 
cerved, you will publish in Taz InDEPENDENT 
the following statement of the actual facts of 
the case, which any one who cares can verify 
for himself by referring to my article in The 
Presbyterian of September 2d. 

“The whole scope of that article is accu- 
rately indicated in the title as above given. 
It was simply intended to call attention to the 
well-known connection of the new criticism, 
in {ts origin, with the philosophy of Hegel. 
The only reference which the whole article 
contains to the previous article of Dr. Lowrie 
occurs in the first sentence, wherein, however, 
is not the most remote allusion to the words 
of Dr, Lowrie touching Union and Lane semi- 
naries. That sentence reads in full as follows: 
‘Many will thank Dr. 8. T. Lowrie for his 
plain words of warning, In The Presbyterian of 
August 12th, tonching the bearing of the modern 
radical Old Testament criticism on the question of 
the inspiration of the Epistle to the Hebrews.’ Bo 
far, then, from containing an ‘ endorsement’ 
of opinions which Dr. Lowrie had been under- 
stood to express concerning Union and Lane 
Seminaries, as a matter of fact, the whole 
article of mine which is thus characterized by 
Tus INDEPENDENT contains from beginning 
to end not so much as an allusion, direct or 
indirect, to any reference which Dr. Lowrie 
bad made to those institutions, or any refer- 
ence of any kind to any one connected with 
them, or to any of the articles in The Preaby- 
terian Review by professors in those seminaries, 
which bave called forth recent discussions. 

\These being the facts of the case, with what 
justice my article can be termed an ‘ endorse- 
ment’ of a ‘slanderous attack’ on Union 
and Lane seminaries I am content to leave 
the readers of THz INDEPENDENT to judge. 
“8. H. Keixoae.” 

The thing that Dr. Lowrie’s letter was written 
for was the sting in ite tail. The praise of 
Princeton and Allegheny Seminaries and the 
warning against Lane and Union was the one 
thing that made it attract attention. For a 
professor in one of the institutions praised to 
rush into print thanking Dr. Lowrie warmly for 
the abstract srgument and in no way disavow- 
ing the concrete conclusion, was properly to 
be taken as an endorsé t of that conclusion. 
Dr. Lowrie had said that the views implicated 
contradicted the iuspiration of Hebrews, and 
that students ought not to go to the institu- 
tions where be alleged these riews were 
taught, nor should donors give them money. 
Professor Kellogg hastens to say that he 
approves exactly of Dr. Lowrie’s opinion of 
those views, and then-claims credit that he did 
not say anything about the institutions where 

that they were taugh'. 








it was falsely indicated 
We wvideretnelt Wim Sorrsetip. 
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“The Ohvristian Advocate bas the gift of we} 
fuseness iu controversy. It anewers a squib 
with an editorial ; it answers an editorial with 
a treatise. Our editorial of a column and a 
half in which we showed that its alarm about 
heresy among the Congregationalists was un- 
called for it replies toin an essay five times 
as long, which we should briefly attend to this 
week, but for the pressure of the New Haven 
and Quincy Councils. Perhaps we bad better 
wait, as it promises to continue, not conclude, 
its reply in another article. Suffice it to say 
now tbat it is pot difficult to discover its mis- 
apprehensions oor will it require great space 
te explain them. Besides this phenomenal 
editorial, it publishes another of good length 
in which it makesthe best apology it can for 
its labored accusation that Congregationalism 
is harboring dangerous beresy. That apology 
(it calls it an *‘explavation ’’) is that denom- 
inations are so closely related and exert such 
an influence upon each other that it is neces- 
sary to warn Methodists that, while ‘‘ many” 
Congregational mivisters “ are sound and true 
to the doctrines of the Gospel, some. and an 
increasing number, are not,’’? and “to cau- 
tion Methodist ministers against such a 
‘leaven,’’’ That is plainly enough stated, 
It The Christian Advocate really believes that 











ing been twice beatet by the ‘Republicans, 
concluded to stand aside and wait for belter 
auspices, This year he comesto the front as 
the candidate of the Democrats of Massxchu- 
setts, the pure and the impure. They all go 
in for him, not excepting Judge Abbott and 
bis followers. He has now captured the entire 
Democratic party. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the majority of voters in Massachu- 
setts will say to the General for the third time 
that they do not waut him for a governor. 





Poxice COMMISSIONER FRENCH, of this city, 

on the credit of a telegram purporting to have 
come from Collector Robertson, took his seat 
as the proxy of Mr. Robertson at the meeting 
of the Republican State Committee, held at 
Saratoga Springs, just before the meeting of 
the Republican Convention, aud thus contrib- 
uted to organize the Conventionin the interests 
of the “Stalwarts.’’ General Husted, suspect- 
ing that there was some trick or fraud in the 
matter, telegraphed to Mr. Robertson, and 
w&s answered as follows: ‘'S. B. French has 
no authority and never had to represent me 
in the State Committee. His unauthorized 
appearance there was an insult to Westehester 
delegates and afraud upon me. It is machine 
tactics overagain.”” Mr, French says that he 





such a denomination as the Congregstional— 
second to no other in intelligence, education, 
Christian activity, and benevolence, ove whose 
record for faith and piety is unsurpassed—is 
on the rapid downhill grade to Socinianism, 
Universalism, and infidelity, and is in danger of 
drawing along with it the Methodist Church, 
then, by al] means, let it cry aloud and spare 
not; but only such robust pessimism can ex- 
cuse it. If the charge cannot be made good, it 
is unpardonable, 


THe Democrats of this state last week held 
their Convention at Syracuse for the nomina- 
tion of their state ticket. They patched up a 
compromise with John Kelly and his Tamma- 
ny followers, which will undoubtedly unite 
the party in the election of this Fall, and 
thereby add to the cb of ln 
selecting Mayor Cleveland, of Buffalo, as their 
candidate for governor they did a very wise 
thing for themselves in the party sense and 
for the state in the event of his election. Mr, 
Cleveland, though a Democrat, was elected as 
mayor of Buffalo, a city that usually gives a 
Republican majority of several thousand, just 
as Seth Low, of Brooklyn, though a Republic- 
an, was last Fall chosen as mayor of a city 
that bas been regarded as one of the strong- 
holds of Democracy iu this state. Both were 
elected by a popular uprising against ring 
rule—in the one case by Republicans and in 
the other by Democrats. If the “ Stalwarte”’ 
fo the Convention at Saratoga Springs'calcula- 
ted that the Democrats of this state would 
commit their usual blunders, and thus throw 
away all their chances of success, they cer 
tainly were for once mistaken. The nomina- 
tion of Mayor Cleveland gives the party acan- 
didate of unblemished reputation, who will 
undoubtedly receive the full Democratic vote 
of the state, including the Tammany Demo- 
crate, and who, if elected, will make a good 
governor. New York will have a worthy gov- 
ernor, no matter which of the parties carries 
the day. Tbe Democrats have bad the sagac- 
ity to put a strong ticket into the field and 
will be united in its support; and, if Repub- 
licans expect to beat them in the pending 
campaign, they will have something to do, 
especially in view of the manner in which the 
‘‘Stalwarte’’ obtained control of the Saratoga 
Convention, and of the widespread dissatis- 
faction in the Republican Party, as the natural 
result, We hope for the election of Secretary 
Folger; but it will, in the circumstances, take 
the hardest kind of bard work to secure it. 








Tae vomination of General Butler, by accla- 
mation and without opposition, by the Demo- 
crats of Massachusetts, is rather a curious 
episode in the politics of that state. It beau- 
tifally illustrates the doctrine of “‘ short mem- 
ories.”” General Butler was a renegade from 
the Democratic party when he became a Re- 
publican, and during the days of bis Republic- 
aniem he was of the very extremest kind, so 
much so that the Democrats in those days 
called bim ‘‘ Beast Butler.” He was also a 
renegade from the Republican party when he 
became a Democratic Greenbacker, quitting 
the Republican party, greatly to ite advantage 
and relief. The Genera! is proverbially in the 
habit of fishing in all sortsof political streams. 
Having managed, four years ago, to get the 
Greenback nomination for governor in Massa- 
chusetts, he then wanaged to capture the Dem- 
ocratie Convention of that state. Judge Ab. 
dott, who presided over the recent Democratic 
Convention at Boston, and his Democratic sup- 
porters were hofrified and refused to support 
the mongrel ticket, with Butier at its head. The 
Judge himself became the candidate of the 
pire Democracy. The next year one of the 
Adauises was the candidate of this Demooracy, 
ageinst Butler and the Republican candidate. 


had a conversation with Mr. Robertson, fa 
which it was arranged that, in the event that 
the latter could not attend the meeting of the 
Committee, he would appoint bim as his proxy 
and send a telegram to bim for this purpose. 
Mr. Robertson, on the other hand, declares 
that there is not a word of truth in this state- 
ment; and his declaration {s confirmed by Mr. 
Themas ©. Acton, in whose presence such # 
conversation ts by Mr. French alleged to have 
been bad. The psper on which the telegram 
was written shows that it never went through 
any of the Western Union offices. The public 
have justly come to the conclusion that the so- 
called telegram which Mr. Freneb presented 
to the State Committee, and by whieh he ob- 
tained bis seat in the Committee, was an out 
rageous forgery, resorted to for a politica) pur- 
pose. Mr. French had the paperin bis hands 
when he ured it. How did it get there? Who 
gave jt to him, if anybody gave ittohim? He 
will do well to answer these questions in a 
way to satisfy the publie that he honestly be- 
lieved this telegram to be genuine. Nothing 
else can relieve him from the imputation of 
being guilty of a most contemptible, dastardly, 
and treacherous deception, whieh ought for- 
ever to ruin any man guilty of such an act in 
the estimation of all déeent people. Speak, 
Mr. Freneb, and speak to the point. 


Tue regular time for holding an election 
in the Territory of Utah for the choice 
of territorial apd county officers and for 
a delegate in Congress, according to the 
local Jaw of the Territory, is in Aug” 
ust, and this year, owing to the late 
arrival of the Utah Commission, there was 
no registration of voters, and, consequently, 
could be no election in August. The Aug- 
ust election went by default, because there 
was nobody on the ground atitherized by law 
to hold it. The Utah Commission have ordered 
the election to be held in Novembet and are 
taking steps for the registration of Votets, 
designing, in accordance with the recent law 
of Congress, to exclude from the registration 
all polygamists. This raises the grave ques- 
tion whether an election which, according to 
the laws of Utah, should be beld in August 
can be validly held by the Commission in 
November. The proper answer to this ques- 
tion depends upon the powers which Congress 
has bestowed upon this Commission. If this 
Commission are authorized in their discretion 
to do whatever they think proper— making Jaws, 
if they think that to be proper, then they cau 
undoubtedly order an election to be held iu 
November, without any regard to the local 
laws of the. Territory. But if, on the other 
band, the powers of the Commission extend 
simply to providing for a registration of voters 
and holding an election, and then canvassing 
the votes and declaring the result, which we 
anderstand to be the fact, then manifestly they 
have no power to change the law of Utah or 
hold an election on any other day than the one 
fixed by that law. An election thus held 
would not be legally valid and persons pur- 
porting to have been elected would vot be 
electéd atall. It strikes us that the Commis- 
sion are getting things rather seriously mixed 
in Utab, by assuming to exercise a power for 
which there is no warrant in the law under 
which they are scting. 


A oracutan, signed bv Charles Francis 
Adams, Jr., Paul A. Chadbourne, Josiah Quin- 
cy, Jt., Moorfield Story, Edward Atkinson, 
and about a thousand others, has just been 
issued itt Massachusetts, setting forth the 
principles and importance of Civil Service Re- 
form aud declaring the purpose to vote for 
no one st the coming election as a condidate 
for Congfess who is not right on this vital 
question. The subscribers say: 








Far two years thereafter, Gemers] Butler, bev 
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political parties with which we have always 
acted and in whose principles we believe; but 
when any party nominates a candidate from 
whom no adberence to any of its leating prine 
ciples can be expected it forfeits its right to 
the support of hs members. We wish to as- 
sure the triumph of cur party principles by the 
nomination and election of men who believe 
in them all and will earnestly lator to carry 
them out, If candidate for Congress is nom- 
inated whose sympathy for the cause of Civil 
Service Reform is donb: ful, we shall ask for 
ourselves some better representative aud cast 
our votes for him.” 

The signers of this circular are neither exclu- 
tively Republican nor exclusively Democratic, 
but are drawn alike from both of the great 
political parties of the country. What they 
propose ts to make a right position on the 
part of a candidate for Conyress in respect 
to Civil Service Reform a sine qua non of 
receiving their votes. Ifthe friends of this 
great reform will take this ground and con- 
bine their forces througbout the country in its 
support, they will be certain to achieve the re- 
sult in a very short time. The politicians, 
politieal parties, and the candidates of these 
parties will not dare to defy such a demonstra- 
tiow@mong voters. The time has fully come 
to make the question political in this sense. 


A WARM controversy bas sprung up in 8t, 
Louis about the question of ‘‘ Nigger schools.” 
The school board of that city selected a site 
for a -chool building for colored children be- 
tween two railroad tracks, and to this the col- 
ored people objected and refused to send their 
children there; but sent them to schools in 
tended exclusively for white children, where 
they were refused admission by the princ!pals, 
This resalted in closing the schools for that 
day, in consequence of the excitement created. 
The next day the same scene was repeated, 
with a similar result. The colored people of 
that city seem to have determined to break 
down the ** Nigger school,”’ and to have their 
children enrolled in the white schools, so that 
hereafter there shall be distinctively no ‘ Nig- 
ger schools’ and no white schools but com- 
mon schools, available to ell children of proper 
echool-age. Oursympathies and convictions are 
entirely with the colored people in every 
such struggle. Wewould just as soon have 
an exclusively Irish school and shut Irish 
ehildren out from all other echools as an ex- 
clusively ‘‘ Nigger aecvool’’ and shut colored 
ebildren out from all other sehools. We would 
have neither; but would have the common 
schon], and admit thereto all children within 
the district of the proper school-age, witbout 
any regard to sex, race, or color. The demand 
fo: a'* Nigger school” is simply a wicked preju- 
dice, originally born of Negro slavery and 
cerlainly ought to die with slavery. Col. 
ored people, under the Constitution of the 
United States, have the civil and potitical 
status of white people, with precisely the same 
rigtts and the same responsibilities; and there 
should be nothing in law and nothing in ite 
administration that implies the least difference 
between the two races, whetber at the ballot- 
box, iv the jury-box, or in the public school. 





Any scheme for the relief of the veedy 
which tends to lesson the evil of iudiscriminate 
xiving and to prevent the pauperizing of the 
poor has a great deal to recommend it. A 
scheme with this end in view has been 
recommended by the New York State Chari- 
ties Aid Association and has been in practical 
operation ip connection with Holy Trinity 
Church in thie city. Itis called Loan Relief. 
The society bas establisie:) a fund, from whieh 
small sums are lent, op good security, to meet 
urgent needs. A legal paper is signed by the 
lender, borrower, and security agreeing to the 
payoent of the loan at a given time, 
which is, however, oftea extended, at the 
treasurer's option. Five dollars is about 
the limit of apn ordinary loan, and, if 
the borrower cannot give personal security, 
he may deposit property equal in value ta 
the sum borrowed. It is fuliy understood and 
iueisted upon that this money must be repaid, 
and, wheu this principle is cariied out, it ie 
surprising how little is lost. The loan forthe 
sick supplies the needs of all sick persons whe 
have a claim upon itscare. It leuds tothe 
order of attending physicians anything it may 
bave in store that will add to the comfort of « 
class of people who can barely provide what 
they need when well. Baby-ciothes, bedding, 
blankets, pillows, sheets, bed-rests, nursing- 
bottles, feeding-cups, in short, whatever it bas 
tolend. The borrowers are under written obs 
ligation to return all articles borrowed in good 
order, as soon as their need ceases. ‘Ihe ** Pen: 
py Fund” is to encourage the saving of very 
smal) sums by those who can or will never get 
enough together to open an account withs 
savings bank. It bas been carefully organ- 
ized iv accordance with our banking laws. ' I¢ 
has met with great success, and several such 
funds are being started in factories, in the 
North avd West, although the plan was only 
perfected last March. It literally saves the 
peauics, and," by giving large interest 
ee of sums of from §1 to 610 of 
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THE INDEPENDEART. 








$15, encourages many to save who never 
thoaght it possible before. The “Coal 
Clab”’ is formed to save money during the 
Spring and Summer to buy coal next Winter 
at wholesale prices. This is the best known 
branch of the work. The desiga of this charity 
is to help, by advice, sympathy, and loans, 
those wlro have sufficient self-respect to try to 
help themselves. Ic is not for beggars or lazy 
people who depend on the “ Church” or ‘*so- 
ciety’ they belong to to push them through 
the Winter, and do not give even gratitude in 
return. Its work requires attention, patienee, 
and some money to start it with, but not so 
much of the latter as woald at first sight ap- 
pear. 


Onz of the ablest pastors in Maine writes ue: 
“To THe EpiTorR OF Tus INDEPENDENT : 


“ Tbanks for Dr. Spear’s vigorous address 
on the fuith cure, It is time this pernicious 
theory or practice should be handled without 
gloves. Its radiating center in New Englaod 
is at Old Orchard, Ve., where at Yearly 
Camp-meeting Dr. Cullis and his followers 
profess to obtain healiug for anybody who bas 
the ‘faith’ to be cured. Through the news- 
papers wire notice is given of the marvelous 
things done by him, while a)l who do not pro- 
nounce the shibboleths of bis party are de- 
nounced as ‘ preaching a Gospel of weakcess.’ 
This year it was published abroad that a wo- 
man who for twenty years bad been compelled 
to use crutches for hip disease had been com- 
pletely healed, walking away from the prayer- 
tent as well as ever. Her case was held up as 
the particular shiving example of the power of 
the faith cure. 

‘A pastorin the neighborhood, present at 
the meeting, informed the writer that, in con- 
versation with the lady after the ‘ cure,’ she 
confessed to him that she was suffering great 
pain in her hip, though she ‘fully believed she 
was healed.’ My informant became satisfied 
that ber suffering resulted from the disuse of 
her crutches, and that her mind was in an ex- 
alted, nystical state, resulting from the pro- 
cess through which she was passing. A few 
weeks ago a brief paragraph in the papers 
confirmed bis diagnosis of her case. It an- 
nounced tha: the lady had just been removed 
to the Danvers insane asylum ‘in a crazed con- 
dition.’ Of course, no further notice is taken 
of her case ; but, susely, all the facts should be 
told. Nor is this a single case. I am per- 
suaded that, if the numbers of those who lose 
their * cure ’ were set over against the ‘ cured,’ 
the one class would nearly balance the other. 
I write this advisedly, because I have now in 
mind six cases all of whom have fallen back 
into their former diseased condition, and some 
of these are much worse than before their 
‘cure.’ That the Lord bears prayer we all 
believe ; that, in his wisdom and goodness, he 
often raises the sick, blessing the means in 
answer to our petitions, we are very sure ; but 
that be bas placed the gift of bealing in the 
power of any man’s ‘ faith’ is a delusion anda 
svare. The facts here given prove it.” 





..«e The Presbyterian Journal asks : 


“Do the editor of Taz INDEPENDENT and 
the Mirror and any other Congreyationalist 
mini~ters holdthe need of a probation in the 
futare for those who die in infaney? We 
Presbyterians believe in the salvation of the 
infant dead, though ofteu charged with the 
contrary view.”’ 


We believe that, if any infants die without hav 
iog come in this life to an age of moral 
accountability, they will be held to moral 
accountability as soon as they begin to dis- 
tinguish good from evil in the uext world. If 
then they choose good, as we believe they will, 
with the light of eternity upou them, they wil] 
be'saved ; if they choose evil; they will be lost. 
Ifthatis future probation, we are willing to 
have it called so. 

..The Republicans of Massachusetts last 
week vomiuated Mr. Bishop as their candidate 
for governor, instead of Congressman Crapo, 
who at one time was the favorite of the party 
for this honor and doubtless expected to win it, 
but wbose course im respect to the River avd 
Harbor swindle bas proved a bigger load than 
he could carry, and a bigger load than the 
Republicans of that state wished to carry, in 
face of the neatly universal condemnation of 
the swindle. Mr. Bishop is an. eminently ac- 
ceptable candidate and will, without doubt, 
win the prize. 


....We call the careful attention of all our 
readers interested in science to Professor Le 
Conte’s very cautious argument ov the sup 
posed human foot-prints in the sandstone at 
Garson. His conclusion tends, with some 
besitation, to assign them to an animal, and not 
ahuman origin. on account, as we bave before 
indicated, of the width of the “‘ straddle.” 
There isa man reported in California who wears 
aboot within half an inch of as long as these 
tracks. The figures given wil) show how 
closely they resew ble human foot-prints. 

* ....'The Dest word we have beard lately for 
Congregutioueliem is thag of the Boston (om. 
monweulth, which sdya of the successful candi- 





date for governor in Massachusetts that the 
Bishop meeting in that city ‘bad a conspic- 
uous element of Congregationaliem in it,” and 
that “subsequently not a few of the caucuses 
bereabouts looked as though orthodox prayer- 
meetings had been adjourned from the church 
vestries to the town balls.””’ The caucuses are 
just the place that prayer-meetings ought to 
adjourn to. 


..--Ex-Secretary Blaine declares his unquall- 
fled opposition to the whole Mahone move- 
ment, aud thinks the alliance of Republt- 
cans with ft to be a great political bluader. 
We think otherwise, in so far as the movement 
bas served to break down Virginia Bourbonism 
and afford protection to Negrorights. It bas 
bad our sympathy for these two reasons and 
these only. Un the debt question we are far 
from agreeing with Senator Mahone; yet his 
position is not practically worse than that of 
the Bourbons. 


--».We assure the Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate that we were aware that the words * born 
free aud equal” are not in the Declaration of 
Independence. We have noticed that some 
Southern papers take great satisfaction in that 
fact. For our part, we hold that they ought to 
be there, if they are not. It isa fact; and, so 
far ag whites and blacks are concerned, we 
now have {tin the Amendment's to the Constti- 
tution, By and by we shall get it in also, ap- 
plied to the red and yellow races. 

--+-Forthe benefit of these who are inter- 
ested in the question of the proper age at 
which children should be confirmed in the 
Episcopal Church, in reference to which 
* Senex” has sent us two letters crilicising 
Bisbop Paddock’s action, we publish, without 
further discussion on pave 29, that part of 
Bishop Paddock’s Convention address in full, 
which gave rise to the discussion, from which 
we printed av extract August 10th. 


....Proseription does not always work. 
Twenty students in the junior class, one of 
the largest ever entered, is the answer @f the 
young men to the attacks in The Presbyterian 
aod elsewhere against Lane Seminary, because 
{ts Professor of Hebrew “ared to say that 
Wellhausen’s critical principles were not all 
bad. Professor Morris, in bis opening address 
to the students, took strony grounds In favor 
of liberty of thought. 


...-The Brooklyn Young Men’s Republican 
Club, with {ts twenty-five hundred members, 


prepose to take a hand in the election of this 


Fall, not by nominating a separate ticket, but 
by seeing to it that the Republican Party in 
Brooklyn nominates worthy candidates and 
then by helping to elect them. This Club did 
valiant service in the cause of reform last Fall, 
and the members mean to keep right on iv the 
same live. 


..«-Senator Hoar’s advocacy of the River 
and Harbor Bill is giving him no little trouble 
in Massachusetts. Many of the people find it 
hard work to accept his action, even with the 
best explanation he can give. We hare never 
doubted his honesty ; yet, we hold that his 
judgment was entirely wrong, and that, bya 
mistake of judgment, be gave bis support to 
an outrageous swindle upow the public 
treasury. 

-«+« The Christian Leader bas been adding to 
our figures about bonorary doctorates of di- 
vinity. Among the Universalists it finds 40 
doctors among 750 ministers, or one in 19, 
while the Unitarians bave 31 out of 400, or 
about 1 in 13. We mentioned that among the 
Congregational clergymen there are 1 in 12, 
among Presbyterians 1 in 8, and 1 in 6 among 
Episcopalians. 

... Nota few of the colored Republicans in 
the Second ‘Congressional District Sf Missis- 
sippi refase to give their support to General 
Chalmers a8 a candidate for Congress, even 
though fn spite he bas turned against the 
Democratic Party and allied bimself with 
Greenbackers. We cannot wonder at their 
course, when they recur to the past history 
of the man. 


....In the town of Frenchville, in Maine 
only sevew votes were cast in 1880 for the Re- 
publican ticket. At the recent election the 
same town shows three bundred and fourteen 
votes for the Republican candidates. Such 
changes in the votes explain the sweeping vie- 
tary just achieved in Maine. ‘The people bave 
had enough of De:nocratic-Greenback Fusion- 
ism. 

.... Senator Hoar’s reference to Civil Service 
Reform, in bis speech Inst week to tbe Repub- 
liean Conyention of Massachusetts, had just 
the right ring. When the people get right on 
this subject, ss they so generally are in that 
state, the politicians and public men will be 
right, as a matter of coursé. The voz populi is 
to settle this question. 


.... General Bulkely, the present lieutenant- 
governor of Connecticut, was last week nomi- 
nated by the Republicans of that state as their 
candidate for governdr’ Mard work wilt 
make his election sure and this the Republic- 
Sus mean to give, 














++-eThe namesof the two towns, Quincy, 
Maas., and Quincy, Jil., though spelled alike, 
are pronounced differently. In the Llivois 
town the ¢ has its ordivary soft, surd sound, 
In the Massachusetts town the c has the sonant 
sound, like z. 

-... We judge that Foreman Dickson rather 
relishes the conspicuity which he has recently 
gained in connection with the Star-Route trial. 
He keeps beating bis own gong, as if the music 
afforded him pleasant entertaipment. 

.-.-Mr. Tilden has informed his political 
friends that he is no longer to be considered as 
a candidate for the Presidercy under any 
circumstances, On whom will bis mantle 
fall? 








THE COUNCIL AT QUINCY, ILL. 


A LETTER FROM A MEMBER. 


To THe EpiTor or THE INDEPENDENT: 


Tue 19th of September, 1882, was a dey of 
no common interest fo Congregational Chris- 
tians in the United States. Some will exult 
over it as the herald, as the beginzing of au 
era of larger freedom in thought and expres- 
sion. Others will wreathe the date in black 
and diswally ask : “‘ Well,what next ?’’ Others, 
shupvning the bighis and the depths, will feel 
that while the day was, indeed, one to be 
marked, the events of it can easily be undaly 
magnified ss promises or portents. But it was 
certainly a thing to attract attention that New- 
man Smyth and Frederick A. Thayer should 
have been on that day installed pastors of Con- 
giegational churches—the one in » historic 
church, the other by a historic council; for 
it isa sure thing that the Quincy convocation 
will be historic. It will be made so by the 
courteous attentions of those who enjoy any 
pretext for giving Congregationalism a thrast 
as a dangerous and misleading ian. It willbe 
made so by the flutter of alarmiste within the 
body, who aresoon persuaded that the sky is 
falling. It will be made so by its unexpected 
pronouncement that the giant who, since the 
6th of June, has been supposed to be bran- 
dishing his weapons on the Quincy blaffs was 
8 windmil), of which nobody need be afraid. 

The Council was exceptionally large, forty- 
three of fifty-four invited churches being 
represented, mostly by both pastor and dele- 
gate. Of twelve individuals invited by name, 
six were present, the total being a deliberative 
body of about seventy-five persons fairly rep- 
resenting current Congregational opinion. 

The idea was now and then suggested by 
members of the Council, and the charge is 
occasionally beard from other quarters that 
‘this gun was loaded to kill,’ that the selec- 
tion of the body made its result inevitable 
from the very sending of the letter-missive. 

But such a charge appears too much like an 
arraignment of the denomination, It would 
bave been difficult to pick a council of equalsize 
from the churches of the entire North which, 
with the showing of September 19th, would 
bave given the timid and inconclusive deliver- 
ance of June 6th. It is to be taken into the 
account that all shades of current Congrega- 
tional opinion were represented, and that 
atropg men werethere, who might be depended 
on to refuse to participate in the installation 
of Mr, Thayer, if bis views were such as they 
bad been declared to be. Many went to tle 
Council supposing that there would be noth- 
ing for them to do, as true men, but to vote in 
the negative. The body, asa whole, must be 
credited with the honest purpose to deal fairly 
by the truth, the man, and the church of 
Quincy. 

Dr. Z. Eddy is cbsirman.. The Council is in 
order.. The candidaie is before it. He isa 
apare, pale, elgstic-looking man of 33. His 
manner is entirely quict and self-contained ; 
that of a modes: geutleman, with something 
on band. He ies asked to give the story of bis 
Christian life. He does it asa true man might 
be ex; ected to disclose the inner things of bis 
being before a company of strangers; that is, 
he follows the line of fact without dropping 
atany point iuto sentiment or the portrayal 
of emaotive experiences. Yet the story be tells 
is ove of great interest, the opening thing in it 
being the earnest consideration, by a lad of four- 
teen, of the question whether his life as a boy 
was as acceptable as it ought to be to the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Out of that came the resolve to 
serve Christ, and Jater the purpose to preach 
This purpose held through the years of stu- 
dent life and the bard-pressed yearsof newa- 
paper life which followed, during which he 
was cleating the way to begin his work free of 
debt. The varrative presente a steadfast 
character—a thoughbiful mind set to inquire 
by a Joyal heart. ‘‘ How am I to be useful in 
the name of Christ?” It is modest, manly, 
and has the ring of earnestness. 

The man has introduced himself and won 
friends. This is the first stage, the session of 
the afternoon. — 

Tn phe evening came the written state f 

sie! bour ju length—a clean thought- 
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ageous, courteous paper. Of the being of 
God the view advanced was @ well-reasoned 
declaration of the divine personality revealed 
in the tri-personal form which the Seripture 
makes known. There was in tuis no suggestion 
of a heretical tsend. 

Next came Inspiration. He receives the 
Bible as bringing a revelation from God to man, 
which shall teach man iow tolive. The Book 
was written by men who had the kind and de- 
gree of inspiration necessary for the making of 
the revelation. He ecufess@é, but did not mag- 
nify the difficultics of the subject ; but he kept 
himself apart from an ayowal of sympatby 
with radical and destructive criticism, on the 
one hand, and from the undiscriminating wor-. 
ship of the letter, on the other band. Few, if 
any, in the Council took exception to bis 
treatment of this subject. 

The Redeeming Work of Christ, was the 
topic next introduced. Here he spoke quite 
at length, elaborating, possibly, too far, for the 
sake of making bis whole thought on this 
great matter perfectly plain, His is a middie- 
ground position. He receives no doctrine of 
the atonement which rests on the idea of sub- 
stitution as a corner-stone. The theory of 
Atonement by moral influence is also unsatis- 
factory in his judgment. The cross ts fndis- 
pensable to the love that would save, The 
sacrificial outgoing of God‘is for his own 
sake, as well as for man’s sake. Forgiveness 
needs the cross back of it ; and man needs the 
cross that, he may know what itis for God to 
forgive. The great 6nd of the Atonement is 
not in government, but in character; and yet 
instituted government was honored by Christ 
and his work tends to honor it, 

This portion of the paper was said by some 
to be mystical, by others to be extremely 
philoeopbical ; but it made nowhere the im- 
pression that in the mind of the candidate the 
work of Christ was anything less than an 
aciual atonement for the sins of the world, 
He bad not ased the famillar phraseology in 
which the doctrine is commonly set forth; 
but he had shown the necessity of the sacri- 
fice by which God seeks to overcome trans- 
gression. 

Of regeneration bis conception and atate- 
ment were in concise and satisfactory terms. 

Under the head of retribution was brought 
out the only thing that occasioned any par- 
ticular discomfort to any members of the 
Council. He holds that an evil choice must 
lead to evil; that in the world to come men 
will be able to choose, because they will still 
be moral agents; that character may become 
so fixed in this world or in. the next that men 
will not choose good, and so wil] uot seelife. 
He did uot scruple to avow his belief that 
there will be everlasting punishment for siu; 
but it will attend upon everlasting sin. But 
his idea of the universality of the work of 
Christ leads him to the expressfons which 
have called this case before the churches of 
the land. He tbinks the work of Jesus will 
not be universal as a practical thiog, unless it 
bave the cognizance of every man, {n some 
form or other; that the chance to accept 
Cbrist or the Christ Spirit ia necessary to any 
real probation; that, therefore, to ayery 
son, at some stage of his history, in this world 
or the next, there will be the offer of Christ, 
so that every soul shall bave an « adequate 
probation.” 

This he pats ‘forward not as a matter for dog- 
matic teaching, but of hope. He would preach 
that men must repent and believe the Gospel 
to-day. The thought of a poésible probation 
beyond this life takes in only heathen end ip- 
fant children, to whom no knowledge of the: 
way of life has. gone. He expects that God 
will be fair with all these and bopes thet a: 
chance will be given them. Heclosed with the 

Burial Hill Confession. ~ 

The paper, as a whole, by its evident honesty 
and the faithfulness with which it was made 
representative of the candidate’s Christian 
thought, was an admirable document. It oc- 
eupled the time of the Couneli for the evening, 
and the questioning upon it was delayed til] 
morning. It was satisfactory, as read, to a 

large number of the-body. More than one 
member told the writer of am almost irresist- 
ible impulse to follow the reading by a motion 
then and there to declare the examinsfion of 
Mr. T. arrested and satisfactory. A frequent 
inquiry after the adjournment was: “ Well, 
what are we bere for?” One. brother, strong 
in the department of retributive justice, beld 
it over the beads of a trio who, having been 
menibers of the first Council, were lookers-on 
at this, that the expenses of this body should 
be charged up against them and collected by 
process of law. 
With We lInesday morning came two bou-s 
of qes‘iouing, through which the candidate 
bore himself well, though he. held bis, ans: de | Consumption. 


as nearly as possible to the statements of 
paper. 

On the calling of the roll, when the Counefl 
was by {teelf, there éeemed at first to be 
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there came + change. Some of the brethren, a 
few, Were disposed te hope for better things 
than Mr. Thayer's unlucks hope had suggested. 
They were also deeply impressed by the thought, 
which had been borne in upon them froin the 
outside, that CONGREGATIONALISM was on trial ! 
Hence there was peed of very great caation. 
They feared that, if the Council should endorse 
Mr. Thayer’s opinions by proceeding smoothly 
to his installation, it would commit the de- 
nomination to the hope that there might be 
some for whom the future would give such a 
chance as the present denies. They were not 
so much troubled by the candidaie’s opinions 
as apprehensive of the use which might be 
made of perversions of them. 

Therefore, the reault to which the Council 
agreed disclaims the idea of 9 future proba- 
tion and insists that liberty of thought in the 
devomination, or, at least, liberty of expres- 
siou, must be regulated by the Word of God. 
The precisé latikuage of the result is as 
follows: 

“ Resulved, That this council, havi 
ined the Rev. oe oe a er in‘b 
tieuchasacter Fees opinions, ap- 
prove him ane Cine ot of tladgubted Christian 
character, of sincerity th the Gospel ministry ; 
and, judged br his wriiten statemont and its 
8 uent explanation, as bo} theological 
views in substantial harmony with the faith of 
the Congregational ehurebes, And, while not 
accepting all his speculations, we unanimously 
recommend hie installation over this church. 

ved, That the letter- missive, calling this 
eounat!, having raised. the question of liberty 
withia Cungregational Seen, wehereb pom 
our conviction that the area of such liberty is 
bourded by the atipreme authority of the Holy 
Seripture.:, We would forther.express our con- 
viction that the Scriptures do not teach the 
doctrine of a fuure or Becond probation. 

“| Resolved, That: we de notamderstand the 

Rey. F.,A, Thayer to teach the doctrine thus 
disapproved.”’ 
‘Let it be noted that this result was unani- 
mously adopted. On the basis of it Mr, Thayer 
was installed, without a dissenting voice. The 
strength and the weakness of the Council, the 
Hons and the lambs, lay down together on this 
platform. 

Dr. Eddy preached a ringing sermon; Dr. 
Balter offered a sweetly tender installing 
prayer; Rev. J. G. Merrill addressed the new 
pastor with words of sense and grace; Dr. 
Woodbury weleqomed bim with the right hand 
of fellowship; Dr. Little charged the people 
soundly and wisely; while the Chureh of 
Quincy rejoiced with great Joy over the end of 
a prolonged trial. 

The liberty of Congregationalism is not 
Neense; so this Council testifies. It declares, 
also, that for mén who seek to formulate their 
best Obristian thought, with meekness and 
fear, in the light of Seripture and under the 
lead of the Holy Spirit, there shall be a fair 
hearing and hearty endersement just 0 far as 
the truth of the Divine Word shall find ex- 
pression through their outgivings. The body 
moves slowly along lines which are indicated 
by points of living light, but there is move- 
ment toward 9 safe, Christian, divinely regu. 
lated liberty. Of this fact the Council at 
Quiney will be a witness Lo the present and the 
future. 

——SSSSSS as 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tiou,. which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
Jabuary 1st, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

Weask each subscriber to invite ove or 
more friends or neighbors to join in order- 
ing THE LNDEPENDENT, and thus get, the 
same at the low club rates—viz. ; two gub- 
scriptions $5 or five subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or revewals $3 each, 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
couotry which is sold below $2 per annum, 
and, if itcan be made known through our 
friends that Tag LypErENDENT can be bad 
in clubs of Gve or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense acceasion 
to our subscription list. 

We thank a post of friends who are aid- 
ing. us on the new clab.rates pow named. | 


Publisher's Department. 
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A TREASURE FOUND. 

THE woman who has suffered seclusion, maybe 
because of her sensitiveness regarding the roughness 
of her complexion, irruptive skin, etc. ete., bas only 
to give “Champlin's Liquid Pearl” a fair trial to 
regain the healthful bloom of her skin and to remove 
all imperfections. Perfectly harmless. 


OLD AND NEW. 
How many people are ready to drop the old for new 
things now days. It is especially so with medicines. 
But, aftef-a trial, they become convinced that the old 
remedy, ALLEN'’S LUNG BALSAM, which for curing 
Coughs, Cokis, and Consumption “is par excellent,” 
is just what they want. 


A GOOD HOTEL. 


New YorxeERs are, of course, interested in the wel- 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE PIANO 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Wn, Kase & Co.—This firm is one of the oldest in 
the oduntry. Their growth has been solld and «teady, 
not an ephemeral upspringing. and their ition, 
therefore, is unavrpassable and unassailad ey 
the reel merits of their Instruments 
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THE decided merits of thes Gunpowder.and Electric 
Blasting A’ tus of the Lafiin Ra nd Powder Co, 
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LR NOTICES. 


Tag Annual Meeti: American Missionary 
Association will be he ty ” ymouth Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohiv, commencing Tuesday, Oct. 24th, at 3 P. M. 
Tuesday vee the sermon will ‘be preached by Rev. 
C. L. Goodell, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo: 





<a 
v: 


ex: Presi 
yer. Ron. 6, of Gornelt University, and 
other ‘distinguished speakers may be ex te 
Thursday-evening meeting will be a mass meeting at 
the Tabernacle, upon the topic * The National Prob- 
lop of Be Southern Education 
Collins, Cleveland, is chairman of the 
neements. 
, Cleveland, ls chairman of Com- 
mittee on Redu katlread Rates. 
nABplicent for entertainment should address Mr. 8. 
well, Plymouth Church, Cleveland, before Octo- 
ie 12th, Applicants for reduced hotel rates should 


apply before October ! 9th. 
M. E. STRIEBY, Cor. Sec. A 
56 Reade Berge tty. 


BUSINESS N OTICES. 


APPLE 


AND ALL OTHER 


TREES 


saved from the terrible ravages of such pests as 
Canker Worm, Moth, Caterpillar, Curcullo, etc. by a 
few applications of our 


EXTERMINATOR, OR TREE INK. 
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GEO. H. MORRILL & CO., 
Printing Ink Makers, 


34 Hawley Street, Boston. 
Send for circular. 


94 Beckman manSt,New York. 
BOYNTON & RICH & RIC 


CHARD DSN, 
‘PATENT DUPLEXFURN. ACES.” 
Wonderful Economy in Fuel 


ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 








We have no other business address, 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CARPETS. 


Have now on exhibition their FALL IM- 
PORTATION of New and Elegant Carpets, in 
all the prevalling Shades, together with the 
productions of the most celebrated American 
mills, combining one of the Largest and Rich- 
est Stocks ever exhibiied. 


ENGLISH. AMERICAN, 


Royal Wilton, Axminsters, 
Axminsters, Wiltons, 
Brussels, Brussels, 
Ingrains, Moquettes, 
Oil Cloths, Tapestries, 
Linoleums. Ingrains. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Direct from the various districts of manufac- 
ture in 


Turkey, 
Persia, and 
India. 


N. B —A Lanze Line of Axminsters, Wiltons, 
Brussels, Moquettes, Tapestries, and Ingrains. 
Warranted of the very best Quality and Styles, 
in Patterns which we shall not duplicate this 
season, the whole to be sold at prices much 
below their value. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
EW YORK. 





Financial. 


A CHINAMAN’S POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


A CORPORATION in San Francisco, desir- 
ing to employ a Chinese contractor to fur- 
nish a large number of Chinese laborers, 
since the passage of the Anti-Chinese Bill, 
was met with the following tart reply: 

**I furniss you meo now; you only pay 
me one dollar and one bit; byinbye no 
more Chinamen come; you no can find 
plenty for work ; then you give me one 
dollar fifty cen’. 1 have. no work now; 1 
no starve; lL think | wait for dollar fifty cen’. 
Goodby!” 

That just bits the nall on the head, and 
the people of California in due season will 
understand the Chinaman’s logic. San Fran- 
cisco, with its three hundred thousand ip- 
habitants, bas about thirty thousand China- 
men, the larger proportion of whom are 
laborers and mechanics. These Chinamen 
have, to a very considerable extent, sup- 
plied the demnnd for labor, and have shown 
wonerful expertness in acquiring the me- 
chanical arts. Capital has found it profit- 
able to employ them, and, notwithstanding 
the hue and the cry of the luzy and drunken 
**hoodlums,” has employed them. Tailors, 
shoe-makers, cigar-manufacturers, and, in 
general, those enguged in any manufacturing 
business, have been ready to give employ- 
ment to Chinamen, because it was their in- 
terest to do so. For the same reason 
farmers have employed them; and for pre- 
cisely the same reason they have been ex- 
tensively employed as house servants. Ina 
word, they met an existing demand for 
laber, and performed the labor in a manner 
acceptable and profitable to the employer. 

Now, the theory of the anti-Chinese 
law is to cut off this supply of labor, 
whether skilled or unskilled, for the next 
ten years. Chinese merchants may comme 
te this country, and so may Chinese acholare 





for the purpose of travel and study; but 


** Chinese laborers,” whether skilled or un- 
skilled, must not come. That isto say, the 
very men whom the labor market needs to 
meet its demands shall not furnish the 
supply. 

Very well, gentlemen of the anti-Chinese 
school, if you like this sort of logic, then 
take the consequences. Where and how 
will you supply the demand for labor at as 
cheap a price and of as good a quality? 
Lay aside all sentimentalism one way or 
the other, and come down to the hard facts. 
Tell us how you are going to dispense with 
Chinese labor by excluding it, and find an 
equivalent substitute for it. That is the 
problem which will soon be upon you, and 
which you will have to solve. The man 
who smokes cigars nnd shouts against the 
Chinaman, will have the privilege of pay- 
ing a higher price for his cigars, because it 
will cost more to produce them. So the 
man who wears a pair of shoes or boots 
will have the same privilege, and for the 
seme reason. That political economy 
which excludes from the market the labor 
which tbe market demands and would em- 
ploy if left to itself, must of necessity raise 
the price of labor, and this increased price 
must be charged in the price of the com- 
modities produced by labor. The Chinese 
contractor understood the matter when he 
said: “‘ I think I wait for dollar fifty cen.” 
The people of California, when they come 
to their senses on the subject, will also 
understand the matter, and see the absurd- 
ity of excluding the very labor which they 
want, and can profitably employ. 





UNPAID MONEY ORDERS. 


Tue Treasury of the United States now 
holds over a million and a quarter of dol- 
Jars to the credit of the money-order sys- 
tem, asthe gradual accumulation of money 
orders that remnin unpaid to the payees. 
The reason why these money orders have 
pot been paid consists in the fact that pay- 
ment has not been called for, The money 
deposited by remitters for various parties 
isin the Treasury; and it surely does not 
belong to the Government, but does be- 
long to the payees or the remitters, and 
should not by law be covered into the 
Treasury as Government funds until «ll 
proper efforts have been made to find the 
real owners, 

The Post-office Department, at Washing- 
ton, bas recently adopted a rule which is 
designed to secure greater certainty that 
the money-order system will do its work 
without failure. This rule provides that 
when a money order has remained sixty 
days in‘a post-office, without being paid to 
the person designated, because not de- 
manded by such person, the postmaster 
shall seod a printed notice to this person, 
if his address is known, informing him 
of the deposit to his credit, and giving him 
the name and address of the remitter. This 
notice requests the payee to present the 
corresponding order for payment, if it be 
in his possession, and, if not in his posses- 
sion by reason of not having been received 
or having been lost, to obisin it from the 
remitter if not sent, and, if sent but lost in 
the transit, then to request the remitter to 
apply for a duplicate at the post-office 
where the deposit was made, and send it to 
the payee. This isa new departure io the 
postal money-order system, and a decided 
improvement upon the previous practice. 
In nearly all the cases it would suffice to 
secure timely payment to the proper 
payees. 

We suggest, however, an improvement 
even upon thisrule, If the payee recei v- 
ing the notice does not respond within 
thirty days from the time of sending it, 
then we suggest that a notice should be sert 
to the remitier, informing him that the 
money which he deposited remains unpaid 
to the person designated. And if, after a 
certain period to be fixed, the money still 
remains unpaid to such person, then the re- 
mitier should be entitled to a repayment of 
the same. This rule, if added to the ove 
just adopted, would make it morally certain 
that every money order would be. paid to 
the payee or repsid to the remitter, The 
money in every case belongs to the one or 
the other; and the Post-office Department 
should adopt a policy to give it to one or 
the other; to the payee if he can be found, 
and, if mot, then to the remitter, 








POSTAL EXPENSES AND RECEIPTS | 


Tue Postmaster-General’s next report to 
Congress is ex pected to show thatthe receipts 
of his department for the last fiscal year 
were xn million of dollars in excess of its 
expenditures. Mr. James, during his short 
service as Postmaster-Genera], innugutated 
a series of reforms in conducting the postal 
business, by which large reductions were 
made in the expenses, without any damage 
to the service; and in one reform he cut off 
some two millions of dollars that had been 
annually expended in a wasteful Star Route 
service. He rendered to the country a 
great boon during his administration of the 
Post-office, and it is much to be regretted 


‘that so able and efficient a public officer 


could not have been retained. President 
Garfield's selection of Mr. James for the 
position was the wisest of all his appoint- 
ments. 

The expenses of the Post-office Depart- 
ment until the last fiscal year have, ever 
since 1850, largely exceeded its receipts, in 
some years to the amount of five or six mil- 
lions of dollars. This excess of expendi- 
ture has been borne by the people in taxa- 
tion to make up the deficiency. The peo- 
ple would have had no just ground of com- 
plaint avd would not have complained if 
the excess had been legitimate in affording 
an adequate supply of postal facilities to 
the whole country. Such, however, has 
not been the fact. In addition to Star- 
Route thieveries, the system has not gen- 
erally beeu eonducied upon strict business 
principles, as is abundantly sbown by the 
result of the reforms inaugurated by Mr. 
James. 

We have for years insisted that the Gov- 
ernment could cheapen its letter postage, 
and bring it down to the ove-cent rate, if 
the business were properly conducted. The 
common noswer has been that this would 
lessen the postal revenue, and thus make the 
excess of expenditures still greater. Some 
decrease of revenue might oceur for a 
year or two; but in the end the increase of 
letters, as the consequence of cheap postage, 
without avy curresponding increase in the 
expense of carrying them, would more than 
make up for the loss of the reduced rate. 
We have believed aud still believe that, view- 
ing the matter simply in a business light of 
profit and loss, the Government would make 
more than it would lose by reducing the 
rate of letter postuge; and the result of 
the last fiscal year shows conclusively that 
the Government, undera good management 
of the system, can afford’ to make the re- 
duction. Give us, then, the good manage- 
ment and the reduction, and the people 
will be satisfied. 


REDUCTION OF THE DEBT. 


A 8TATEMENT has recently heen prepared 
from the books of the Treasury Depart- 
ment which shows that since the 31st of 
August, 1865, the debt of the United States, 
which, including legal-tender notes, stood 
at $2,381,530,294.96, has in its interest- 
bearivg portion been reduced to $1,437,- 
693,750. The actual reduction in seventeen 
years makes an aggregate of $043,836,544.- 
96, which is equal to forty per cent. of the 
debt. 

The annual saving of iuterest payable on 
that portion of the debt which bears in- 
terest is represented by a reduction from 
$150,977,697.87 to $56,446,488.50, which 
slows an annua) interest reduction of $94,- 
531,209 87, or about sixty-three per cent. 
This reduction is due in part to payments 
onthe debt and in part to refunding the 
unpaid portion of the debt at cheaper 
rates of interest. 

This record is one of the most remarke 
able that any country ever made in the his- 
tory of debt-paying. The ovly mistake in 
this history is the failure of the Govern- 
ment, in consequence of the omission of 
Congress, to redeem, cancel, and entirely 
withdraw the legal-tender portion of the 
debt. Had this been done at am early 
period, as was origivally Intended and as 
might have been done, the Greenback non- 
sense, which has befooled so many, would 
never have existed and our currency. sys 
tem would to-day be in» much safer and 
sounder state. Tbe Treasury Department 
would now be entirely out of the banking 
busivess, Issuing no notes and, consequent- 
ly, baving none to redeem. ‘The al- | 
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t, to meet an exigency 


tetiporary éxpédien 
in the affairs of the Government, with. not 


the slightest idea of making them a perma- 
nent portion of our circulation, and they 
shou!d never have been regarded or treated 
in any other light. Our cuirency system 
cannot resume its normal condition until 
these notes are gotten out of the way, and 
the sooner this is done the better for the 
country. 





AN IMPARTIAL JUDGMENT. 


Bradstreet’s Journal, with tts last weekly 
issue, makes a number of changes in its 
make-up and arrangement which add to its 
value. Month by month this periodical 
steadily improves and it is to-day the most 
valuable jeurnal of the kind in the world, 
Periodicals like the Londun Heonomist and 
the New York Financial Chronicle are of 
intense interest to specialists, but no exist- 
ing publication so fully and completely 
covers the information needed bya student, 
not of financial subjects merely, but of the 
general progress of production and con- 
sumption in the social organism of the 
United States in purticular and of the world 
in general.— Philadelphia Press. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE money market seemed to participate 
to a considerable extent with tle condition 
of the elements during the past week, as 
the rates to borrowers were blown hither 
and thither by the blustering biasts of spec- 
ulation and the manipulation of operators 
upon the market, which resulted in the 
figures reaching as high as eleven per cent. 
at one time for money on call, on pledge of 
stock collateral. The bulk of transactions, 
however, were consummated at from six to 
eight percent., until Saturday, when it was 
learned that the Secretary of the Treasury 
had decided to issue a new call for bonds, 
whicl: caused the rates to tumble to two 
and four per cent., at which figures the 
market closed. Hoiders of Government 
bonds secured their requirements at 4 and 
6 per cent. through the week, except at 
the close, when the rates were 2 and 8 
per cent. Time loans were nominally 
quoted at six per cent.; but there were few 
transactions, owing to the distrust mani- 
fested in regard to the future of the market 
hy loaners and also their desire to secure 
the advantages of the high rates. Prime 
mercantile paper closed at seven per cent, 
The variation in rates is attributable to the 
large shipments of currency to the West 
and the limitéd receipts from the interior. 
There is no possibility, however, of rates 
being sustained for any levgth of time 
at the bigh figures without the assistance 
of intrigue aad speculation. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market continues weak, with but a poor de- 
mand for investment. Prices manifest a 
lack of strength, owing to the small amount 
of business. Extended 5s and 4s declined 
3, and 448 % per cent. The closing quo- 
tations were as follows: 
5s,’81,con.at 8141004 —|Currenc y ¢0,08195 =? 

1091, Currency 6s, 06 ii — 
aes, 180) coup. Tig Hg 11336 Currency 68,'9/.101 = 
48, 1967, reg. .... il 110) =6Currency 6s, =u _ 
4s. 1907. coup....11935 120 |Curreney és,"08.132  — 

The following is the ful] text of the bond 
call issued on Saturday, ‘the 28d inst. : 

“By virtue of the authority conferred by 
law upon the Secretary of the Treasury no- 
tice is hereby given that the principal «nd 
accrued interest of the bords herein below 
designated will be paid at the Treasury of 
the United States, in the City of Washing- 
ton, D. C,,.on the twenty-third day of De- 
cem ber, 1882, and that the interest on said 
bonds will cease on that day—viz., regis- 
tered bonds of the acts of July 14th, 1870, 
avd January 20th, 1871, continued duing 
the pleasure of the Government und:r the 
terms of Circulur No. 52, dated May 12th, 
1881, to bear interest at the rate of 34 per 
cent. per spnum from August 12th, 1881, 
as follows: 


2850—No. 851 to No. 1,502, both inclusive. 
00—No. 7,101 to No. 15. 222, both inclusive. 
Bas 8,501 to No. 5 net born inclusive. 


OD No. 15,001 to Ko. 18402, both inelucive. 
BO ooe No. 1. 1,82 to No. 2,241, both inclusive. 
ar 5.283 to No. 6,083; both inclusive. 


‘‘The bonds described above are those 
last. dated and numbered, as required b 
section 8 of the Act of July 14th, 1870. 
Many of the bonds originally included in 
the above numbers have been transferred or 
exchanged and canceled, leaving outstand- 


ing the amount above stated. Bonds for- 
warded for redemption should be addressed 
to the ‘ Secr of the on Bi Division 
ef. Loans, etc., > and all 
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the bonds ealled by this circular should be 
assigned to the ‘ Secretary of the Treasury 
forredemption.’ Where checks in payment 
are desired in fuvce of any one but the 
payee, the bond should be assigned to the 
‘Secretary of the ‘i'reasury for redemption 
for account of. {Here insert the 
name of the person or persons to whose 
order the check should be made payuble. J 
** Joun C. New, Acting Secretary.” 

There has been a noticeable falling off 
in the exchange of 84s for 8-per-cent. honds 
of late. The highest amount exchanged in 
oneday was $16,000,000. The totul thus 
far amounts to $2,876,000 and it is antici- 
pated the exchange will be completed this 
week. 

In the new 8-per-cent. loan the system of 
numbering made uecessary by the law pre- 
cludes the Treasury Department from split- 
ing up large bonds into small ones when 
they are sent in for transfer, and, in order 
that parties ordering bonds might act under- 
standingly in specifying denominations de- 
sired, Secretary Folger announced the 
above fact atthe begioning of the exchange 
now goingon. Notwithstanding this, the 
Department is daily iu receipt of letters 
showing that parties expect to be allowed 
hereafter to break up large bonds of the 
new loan into small ones, as they are now 
allowed to do in all other loans. No such 
transaction can be effected and during the 
life of the loav the bonds sevt in for trans- 
fer will be reissued in exactly the same 
denominations as received. The denom- 
inations of bonds of this loan must, there- 
fore, ulways stand as they are now being 
issued, and it would be well for parties, in 
orderiug bonds, to ask for such denomina- 
tious as will save them from inconvenieuce 
in the future. 

GOLD AND SILvER.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $40,124, which, 
with amounts previously reported, make a 
total of $2,701,646 since the first of Janu- 
ary. The exports for the same periods 
were $25,884 and $43,933,601, respect- 
ively. 

Considerable interest is manifested in 
financial circles regarding the probable de- 
maud for gold certificates, which will 
soon be ready for issuance. The indications 
are that the banks will surrender all their 
gold and take certificates as letters of in- 
quiry, and applications for certificates are 
pouring into the Treasury, and the officials 
are expectiug that the demand will tax the 
Department pretty severely. lt is doubted 
whether the vaults of the Department 
would hold all the gold which is likely to 
be surrendered in exchange for certificates. 

Under the law there is absolutely no 
limit as_ tothe amount of the certificates 
which can be placed in circulation, except 
that the issue shall cease if at any time the 
amount of gold held asa reserve for legul- 
tender circulation shall fall below $100,- 
000,000. 

Foreign ExcHance.—The market for 
foreign exchange bas been very weak, in 
consequence of « pressure of bills drawn ip 
auticipation of exports of cotton and bread- 
stuffs. The nominal asking quotation was 
marked down one cent, to $4.83} for 60-day 
bills and $4.88 for demand. The rate for 
demand bifls toward the close of the week 
rallied 4 cent, to $4.88}. Actual business 
was done at concessions ranging from $ to 
14 cents from posted figures. 

Bank STATEMENT.—The statement of the 
Associated Banks, which is issued from the 
Clearing-bouse weekly, is a very unfavor- 
able exhibit for last week. It shows a loss 
iu specie of $1,614.200 aud in legal tenders 
of $754,400, a contraction in loans of $881,- 
700, a decrease in deposits of $4,435,000, 
and an increase in circulation of $266,200. 
The movemeat for the week results in a 
loss in reserve of $1,259,850, and the banks 
now hold $2,271,825 less than the legal re- 
quirements. The following table gives 
figures in detail: 





Legh Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposit. 
New York... $9,423,000 $1.4658,000 $703,000 $6,485.000 
Manhattan. 7,409,000 1,071,000 328.000 
Merchants’. 7.162,000 932,000 61¥,700 


Mechanics’, 7,616,000 519.000 1,134,000 
Union....... 4,620,700 688.200 181.100 
America.... 9,329,400  €36,400 656.700 
Phenix..... 3,509,000 822,000 66,000 
City.......05 6,820,806 1,561,500 446,000 
Tradismen’s 2908.30) 909,000 62.500 
Fulton...... 1,692,400 812100? 94,600 
Chemical... 14,571,700 8.561.800 423,000 
GallatinNa 4.395.200 $21.70 188,800 2,231,900 
B’tch.& Dro. ~1.565,400 270.300 121,200 
Mchs.aTra, 902,000 138,000 100,000 870,000 


Greenwich. 1,108,200 42,500 170,300 
Lea. Manuf. 38,264,700 278,200 320.400 
Sev'nthW'd 1,040.100 179,200 92.000 
St'teof N.Y. 3,936.000 536.400 121,400 
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-154,100 
United States Express....... 110 
Wabash. St. L..and Pac... 18,500 
Wab., St. T...and P., pf. ... 4 48,600 
Western Union Tel......-+. 36,222 




















amer. Ex... 14,140,000 1,145,000 1,065,000 
Commerce.. 17,690,300 2,052,600 767,900 
Broadway... 5,265,400 762.800 158,900 
Mercantile. 6.613,300 84.000 679.700 
Pacific...... 2,001,700 293,700 160,500 
Republic... 5,662,100 281.800 197,000 
Chatham.... 8,347,200 $80,000 319,000 
Peopie’s.... 1,674,000 91,000 114,300 
North Am.. 2,641,800 800,000 166,000 
flanover 7,944,900 793,100 1,044,800 
irving...... 814,700 418.600 378.100 3.180, 
Metropoli'n 1%,190.000 193,000 9.925. 
Citizens 1,915,500 224,600 242.500 1,912,000 
N Bccoce 2.346.900 174,400 142.600 2.471.300 
arket..... 2,958,000 606.700 86.700 2.439.000 
St. Nicholas 2.508,800 266.700 101.300 .764,400 
Shoe & Lea. 2,965,000 490.000 226,000 2.778.000 
Sontinents! S770 1042600 ‘Ips,000 B:noe B00 
2 4 
ental.... 2,151.800 u 26, 49:00 021,200 
Marine..... 3,152,000 414,000 364.000 3,711,000 
a & Tra, by reyeny bey Saese 19.925.600 
6.844. 4,872, 278,900 
Wall St.Nat. 1,505,600 227,000 75.200 = 1,340,100) 
North River 1,556,400 20.100 145.000 1,453.500 
bast River.. 1,060,500 96.300 125,500 857.700 
Fourth Na.. 17,842,300 4200 «917.300 17,188.800 
Cent.Na.... 8.308.000 960,000 912.000 8.546.000 
Second Na.. 3,206,000 606,000 821.008 3,958.000 
Niuth Na... 6,029,100 6,900 439,900 5,109,300 
First Na.... 18,621.100 2,949,500 697,600 14.991,000 
foied Na. 5,602,700 1.400 Fy. 5,550,100 
+ ¥.Na. Ex 1,457,000 138.100 §=137,400 =: 1.128.490 
Bowery..... 1,845,800 000 282,800 1,691,000 
N.Y = wocee Unie 15.900 641,800 2.°38.600 
ser. AM 25,1 200 27.700 2,207,800 
Chase Na 4,908,900 93F,100 454300 5,483,300 
ifth ay 1,790,000 300 161180 = 1,*86.400 
German ~—e 1,571.900 $3,100 157.700 1.705 3°0 
jeri: ania... 1,679,900 50,600 210.500 = 1,8°8,10 
". S. Nat. 5.120.400 1,447,900 48,100 5,625,700 
Li:coln Nat. 1, 186,700 171,000 117.600 _1,180.700 
Clesi ings, week ending Sept, 16th.. - -$1,016,084,295 97 
pt. 23d..... 950.962,83149 
Balances, week ending Sept. 16:h..... 80,418, vis] 
Sept. ° 27,078,458 26 


Bank Strocxs.—The closing quotations 


at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 

















uid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 

America.......... 161 — |Merchants’...... 130 — 
American Ex...182 — lerchants’ Ex.. — 906 
Butch’s & Drov’ 190 — |Market........... 1 ~ 
Bro Pesce — 'Mecn’s & Trad’rsl — 
Chase ......... .. — (Metropolitan....175 — 
Commerce,... . aad | Sietirindns 4 = 
Corn Exchange.170 — |New York.. — 
Chemical,...... 1 — eee National. is — 
Yentral —~ fas on _ | h River - 
Coatinental.. — 121 -- 
= 163 

- 140 

- 102 

180 : = 

- nion uw — 

— |Uni. States Nat.. 150 





she — |Wall St. Nat'l. ...100 
Stock Manuae —The temporary strio- 
gency which was experienced during the 
past week in the money market was not 
without its effect updn the Stock Exchange 
und it was manipulxted iu every conceiv- 
able way by the ** bear” element to depress 
prices. The market was heavy and de- 
spondent. thronghout the week and uny in- 
terval of activity that occurred seemed 
only to result in a further decline of valuex, 
The Vanderhilt specialties were the only 
stocks thatdid not participate in the gen- 
eral decline. On Saturday a change took 
place which overthrew the strong holds of 
the ‘‘ bear” interest and stocks went boom- 
ing all through the list »nd the market 
closed firm and higher. The change was 
occasioned! by the information received of 
the new bond call which had the effect of 
meking money easy atonce. The follow 
ing are the highest, lowest, and closing 
quotations for the week: 


High tow Closing 
. eat. Sept.23a 














American xpress. P 405 4 99% 94 
Allecheny Cen...... eee 8 14 BNE 2936 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 49 45 49 
Alt. and T. SOUR ccudecs 29 RO 
Roston Air Line 77 77 
P..C. R. and North : R92 
Cameren Coa on 
Canada Southe Aig 
Central lows. . R416 
Centre! Pacific... na 
C., St. Land N. Rn 
¢c..c.. C..and Ind Pr, 
Chea. and Ohto on, 
Ches. and Ohto, Ist p aq 
Che«. and 9 o7 
oe 1 
Chic., B.. and odie nay 18BYg 1aael 
Chicago and A ton nimeeneen 200 149 «140 149 
Chicage and Northw'n..... 22,575 148 1456 148 
Chicago and Northw'n, pr. 1465 18 IAhlg 188 
Chic.. Mil .an4 St. P........ Si 111 1088¢ 11Mg¢ 
C., M..andS* ®., pf........ 12544 124 812K 
Cin., 8, and Cleve....... .. 5 BG BSG OKA 
OGE. ONG sans «060+ 0cdcescoses sm =6aG 44 Ay 
Dan. SE cence rrecnncer 100 MM, BOK ag 
Del.. Lack.. amet Waters. --1ZLAA 148¥g 14984 1 
De). ud Yipaooe om soepes ae ae 11484 17R1% 
nD. an rande........ 92, 1 RK 
Fast Tennessee. ss: -- 8.009 









Tilinet« Central... 
! Bloom, and W 











750 48% 4A 
197.57% 11 i 
2,190 a” oe " 
wan. .4m ee 
12 
* oa-0 °° Mg aoe ROME 
S89. 2214 21g gang 
-~ 1,000 B1é te Aly 
~ 15.00 le SH Bn 
° ™m™/ Si, OMS NM 
** pags oF 1 7] 
7 “ore "eg "og 105M 
bien. and St. L.. BATH RAG ORIG 4 
Minn. and St. T..0 - 825 T% Tig 7% 
Mutual Union T -. 2.000 2A% «(9fF on 
Mo.. K., ana T.. - A2.910 40%¢ RRR, ants 
Missouri Pacific... - one ieee ae 10916 
*- " 19816 
- 54% A214 fg 
‘ ies amg poi ne 
- A? 7 
- 40640 | ms 12464 
eng ma” fy 
rae ie 
me re 
Ss 58 tJ 
2 | tr a | 
Oe ate ok 
ee 
. and } .: 2580 168 140” 162 
OhioCentral..........--..-. 3310 18% 1% 13 
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Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption will 
render it necessary for many holders to rein- 
vest money lying in safes and vaults in the 
form of old issues of bonds, which have 
ceased or will soon cease to beur interest. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at otr 
ofhce in any amount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 





Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or over, 
No interest on accounts averaging 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Siocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stuck Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 


Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Hanks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be ~btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL 8ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


(@tiys,Bounex JENKINS, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine or. — Rew Yorte 


and Individuals received. 
Interest-benring Certificates of Deposits 
fesued. 











Bonds and Stecks bought and seid on com- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining to a generel bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. — _Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins. 


No Risk; "=" Solid 10 par Gant 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 

Solid as English Qonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 

For Circular address the 


Central I!linols Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established.................. ....1857, 


REAL ESTATE BOUGHT AND SOLD ON 
PROPERYVY RENTED 2%4,c*"e4 for 


tances made promptly. ned 
TAXES on Assessments looked after and 


LOANS chechai on First ivnegetinted. a term of years 


~ Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 
will do well to write . pcs oath e@ the Cid Banking 
HOW ES ae COMPANY, 
11 WALA, ot oy nbwEs 2s NEW og one 
oe by, 


This house tras Stock Commission 
poe at4 per ceat., payabie 


> 








BRADSTREET’S: 


A Journal of Trade, Finance, and 
Public Economy. 


(Sixteen Pages-- Weekly.) 


Published by THE SRADSTREET GOMPANT, 


279, 281, 283 Broadway, New York. 


Terms, $5 per year, in advance, including postage, 
SINGLE COPIES, TEN CENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES WILL BE SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION, 


Asa financial and commercial newspaper the fore- 
most purpose of BRADSTREET'S is to be of practical 
service to business men. 

Its special trade and industrial reports; its weekly 
epitome of bankruptcies throughout the United 
States and Canada, and the summaries of assets and 
Habilities are alone worth the subscription price, 


THE TRADE AXD AGRICULTURAL SITUATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 18 REPORTED 
BY TELEGRAPH TO BRADSTREET'’S UP TO 
a_i <a aeee oF PUBLICATSON, 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


S$ and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road (om ies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotisted. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, Towns, and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 


ans one, Cc conbuer tT 

THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION ot Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
| whose property is in hands of Receivers or 


LL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SICURITIES 
on Commission. 
WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 
Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN 0. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec'y and Treas. 


GENEVA AWARD. 


personal appention s yer 8 4 hy) 
vat faim A Ba trial of bg 9 ot Mie 
bama ol ime > ee 

An e ded rience in “the former Court and 
unusual Tactlition | or meneaiog these causi.s enables 
me to render special services to Solmnnese. Time for 
docketing cases expires that de 14th, 1883. All cases 
not entered on or before that date will be tiherentter 
totally | barred and inadmissib 

The Court has jurisdiction of Claims for vessels and 
cargoes destroyed by any Confederate Cruisers, the 
wages of officers = men — } Demsomes effects, and 
for War Premium April, 1861, to Novem 
ber, 1865, loterest 8 aliowea any the time of the 
teog or payenens oe of presstums until March 31st, 1877, 
at 4 ver c 

Fall ‘information § oven on application to the under- 


“eet, J. F. MANNING, 


Attorney and Counselor-at-Law. 








131 Devonshire Street...........-. etcoses Boston 
GO Wall Street... .ccccccccscceeecevees New York. 
1424 New York Av.......... Washington. DC, 





BANKING HOUSE 
oF 


HENRY GLEWS & CO, 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 
(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE.) 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, and Cotton bought and sold 
only on commission for cash or on margin. 
received. Four per cent. allowed on all daily bal- 
ances. Members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
New York Minine Exchange, and the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Private wire to bed 
N. Y. BRancnes, ; 068 Broadway, cor. 234 8t. 
Connected by > Grand Central flotel, opp. ry St. 
Private Wires. ) 346 Broadway, cor. Leonard 8 


PER CENT NET. 


Loans placed on Improved Farms in the 
Red River Valley, D.T. First Mortgage 
Title guaranteed. Security four times 
amount loaned. Loans made for three 
and five years. Varties having funds to loan address 
CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, 
GRAND FORKS, D. T. 


=A MC Toh ¢ CO, 


a erromeee +5 ~s- 3 
HORT AGE LOANS 
Jarms, Interest and pri 








an 


lor circular, references and « 
Pe. iy PERKING, re J. T. wa 
esiden N 
GILLETT, Treasurer ; N 
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DIVIDEND ‘N OTICES. 


DIVIDEND No. 61. 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
New Yor«, Sept. 18th, 1882. 

HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 

@ quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this Company 
from the net earnings of the three months ending 
September 3Cth instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurcr on and after the 16th day of October next, 
to shareholders of record on the 20th of september 
instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 

afternoon of September 20th instant, and 
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Commercint 
0 mle 
THE LAW OF CERTIFIED CHECKS. 

THERE has been some conflict among 
judicial authorities as to the legal effect of 
a bank certification of acheck by writing 
or stamping on it the word “ Good.” Some 
have held that the certification is an un- 
qualified guaranty of the bank for the pay- 
ment of the check, pledging its entire re- 
sources for this purpose and making the 
bank liable to prosecution accordingly, 
Other authorities take the ground that 
certification simply means inlaw that the 
signature of the drawer of the check is 
genuine, that the drawer has on deposit 
wiih the bank the requisite funds to pay 
the check, and that so much of these funds 
as may be necessary will be kept and used 
for this purpose when the check shall be 
presented for payment. 

The Iatter is the construction placed 
upon certification by the Court of Appesls 
of this state in a case recently litigated be- 
fore that court, and is, heuce, the law of 
this stnte on the subject. In the case be- 
fore the Court a certified check was shown 
to the teller of a bank purporting to have 
certified it, and the question wns asked: 
*‘Is that certification good?” The teller 


replied in the affirmative. The check was 
afterward “raised” from $254 to $2,540, 
anil when it flaally cameto the bank for 
pryment the bank refused to pay the 


$2,540 called for by the “raising” of the 
check. The suit wns brought to enforce 
the payment Of this amount, inasmuch as 
the teller had declured the certification to 


be good and the check had been accepted 
for the ful! amount, 

The Court of Appeals of this state sus- 
tained the bank in its refusal and gave‘ 


judgment in its favor. In stating the rea- 
sons for the judgment, the Court had occa- 
sion tp consider the nature and legal effect 
of certification; and, according to its con- 
struction, certification does not mean an 
absolute promise to pay the check under all 
circumstances, but simply means that the 
sigvature is genuine and that the drawer 
has on deposit movey which will be kept 
for the puyment of the check. If the 
check is ‘‘ raised,” after being certified, 
then it is not the check as to amount tbat 
was certified. The Court judged, as we 
think very properly, that the bank ought 
pot to be held legally responsible for any 
alterations made iu the check after certifi- 
cation, 

llow would the case stend if the “ rais- 
ing” of the check had been dove before 
certification? This was not the case before 
the Court, and, hence, its decision dees not 
cover this point. Yet the language of the 
Court seems to imply that, unless the atten- 
tion of the bauk was specially called to the 
amount of the check as “ raised” and the 
question asked if the certification is good 
for this amount, the fact of the ‘ raising” 
before certification would not affect the 
question of its liability. This view, ¥ we 
do vot misunderstand the Court, does not 
strike us xs being so clear. 

Certification certainly recognizes the in- 
strumeot certified as being a check drawn 
on the bank certifying it. The bank de- 
clures the signature of the check to be 
gepuive. For whut purpose? Evidently 
for the payment of the amount ordered to 
be paid, which amount it must ascertain in 
order iutelligently to certify the check at 
all. It says tbat this amount is on deposit 
and will be kept there for the payment of 
the check, and in this respect it gives, by 
certification to the check, a commercial 
character for the amount specified. It is 
the duty of the bank to ascertain whether 
the check has been ‘‘raised” before it 
siamps upon it this character, and thus im- 
parts to it credit with third persons. If it 
had paid the check, instead of certifying it, 
it manifestly could not charge the enlarged 
amouut tothe account of the drawer, but 
must itsclf bear the loss incident to the 
payment of a check fraudulent in the 
amount. And, if it certifies a check with a 
fraudulent amouut, and thus gives the check 
a commercial character for this amount, 
then it seems to us that the certifying bank, 
rather than any other party that may have 
accepted the check thus eertified, should 
bear the resulting loss and seek its relm- 
bursement. if at all, against the party whe 





*‘raised” the check before certification, 
This.is nearer the idea of justice than to 
impose the loss on the party who. on the 
credit of the certification, accepted the 
check for the fall amount. 


TENNESSEE READJUSTERS. 


Tue legislature of Tennessee, being called 
in extra session last Spring, passed » law 
by whiclr the state accepted the proposi- 
tion of the bondholders, and authorized 
the latter to exchange their bonds for pew 
bonds, at the rute of sixty cents on the 
dollar, the new bonds to bear interest at 
the rate of three per cent. for a certain 
period, and after this period a higher 
rate, gradually increasing until it should 
reach six per cent This was intended to 
be a final settlement of the Tennessee 
debt question, which has for several years 
agitated that state. Some seven millions 
of dollars of old bonds have, under this 
law, been exchanged for new ones, with 
the discount of forty per cent. on the old 
bonds, and the state has entered into a 
new contract with the holders of the new 
bends. All the bondbolders would, un- 
doubtedly, come into the arrangement, pro- 
vided they regarded the question as scttled; 
and thus Tennessee would legally pay her 
debt by the issue of new bonds, with a 
a reduction of forty per cent. on the 
amount and a reduction in the rate of inter- 
est for several years to come. 

This arrangement, though by no means 
mecting the full demands of justice to the 
creditors of the state, is not satisfactory to 
the Readjaster Democrats of Tennessee. 
They propose to reopen the whole question, 
to repeal] the funding law of last Spring, to 
brenk the contract entered into with those 
who have already exchanged their old 
bonds for new ones, avd by a new law pio- 
vide for the pnyment of the debt on the 
basis of fifty cents on the dollar and inter- 
est at the rate of three per cent. on the 
bonds isaued in exchange for the old oncs. 
A forty-per-cent. reduction is pot large 
enough to suit the ideas of these Readjust- 
er Democrats. What they want is a swindle 
of fifty per cent. on the bonds, supple- 
mented by another swindlein the rate of 
interest. Their theory is that the bond- 
holders have no rights which the State of 
Tennessee, except at its own pleasure, is 
bound to respect; and, if these Readjusters 
win the day at the next election, they will, 
undoubtedly, put their theory into practice, 

The Republicans and the State-Credit 
Democrats, on the other hand, insist upon 
ubiding in good faith by the law of IJaat 
Spring and thus settling the debt question. 
Such will be the result if they win the day. 
We do not think this to be a strictly honest 
settlement; yet it is the one which the 
creditors, in view of all the circumstances, 
are disposed to accept and which certainly 
has the merit of being an approach to 
honesty and is far beiter than nothing and 
far better than the program of the Re- 
adjuster Democrats. 

The question, then, before the people is 
whether the law of last Spring shall stand 
as the final basis of settlement, or shall be 
repealed and superseded by another, after 
the model of the Readjusters. This is the 
main question in the election of this Fall. 
There ought to be no doubt as to its de- 
cision; yet there has been so much shuffling 
in the politics of Tennessee on the debt 
question, so much backing and filling, so 
much evasion of the honest and square 
thing, that it is difficult to tell beforehand 
what Tennessee will do or will not do. 
The good name of the state bas suffered 
most seriously by this course. 








DRY GOODS. 


Tre activity of the dry goods market 
has been somewhat lessened during the 
week past, owing to the iutervention of the 
Hebrew holidays and the inclemency of the 
weather, which interfered materially with 
the shipment of orders and the distribu- 
tion of goods. The volume of business, 
however, is comparatively fair, though not 
as large as previous weeks. Buyers are 


present in large numbers; but have devo- 
ted themselves to the examination of styles 
and qualities of the various fabrics now 
open for the Full trade. Their orders will, 
no doubt, be plaeed very“beon, which will 
add te the fair movement of geods new 
experienced. Stocks ef all desirable 
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tipp, though there is a.covsiderable quan- 
tity of goods that ‘até not miatketable, 
owing to the inferiority of their quality 
and the increased finauwcia) ability on the 
part of consumers to fedulge in the better 
class of goods. Among the commission 
houses business has been fair, with 
a steady movement in many seasonable 
fabrics. The jobbivg trade wus less buoy- 
aut this week, as ‘many of the South- 
ern buyers have completed their pur- 
chases and returned bome, though a satis- 
factory business has been done in staple 
and department goods by most of the lead- 
ing jobbers anda good steady demand is 
confidently expected for some time to come. 
While the outlook is thus bright, both 
buyers avd sellers are conservative in their 
operations and ample provision is being 
made for the good tratie expected. Not 
the least trace of speculation has been de- 
veloped in any quarter and prices have 
remained undisturbed. 

Cotton Goons.—The demand for cotton 
goods has been fairly stendy for moderate 
assortments of the most popular brands, 
though agents continue fo forward consid- 
erable quantities ou account of back or- 
ders; but the current demand by package 
buyers was comparatively light and chiefly 
of a hand-to-mouth eharacter. There was, 
however, more inquiry for certain fabrics, 
adapted to conversion purposes, with some 
liberal] transactions in* brown sheetings, 
bleached jeans, ete., and some good-sized 
otders for fancy white ‘goods were booked 
for future delivery, The most desirable 
mukes of brown, bleached, and colored 
cottons, wide sheetings, cotton flannels, 
satteens, grain-bags, etc. continue closely 
sold up; but outside fabrics have accumu- 
lated in some cases Within the last few 
weeks, Agents’ prices are steadily main- 
tained and there is no fitexsure to sell, not- 
withstending the Inte lull in the demand, 
holders feeling confident that there are po 
more goods on hand thin will soén be re 
quired for the replentéimeut of jobbers’ 
broken stocks. The jobbing trade was fair- 
ly active and quotations for the best makes 
were well maintained, ns a rule, iittle or no 
‘‘eutting” baving been resorted to. 

Print-Cloths were quict in demand, and, 
though prices of 64x64eare nominally un- 
changed, manufacturers are freer sellers at 
Sjc., less 4 per cent., aud 56x60s are firm at 
3}e. 

Prints.—There was a modorate move- 
ment in calicoes on account of new and 
former orders, but the demand by rackage 
buyers on the spot was comparatively light. 
Jobbers are doing a fair business in as. 
sorted lots and liberal package sules of 
**off-style” fancies, ete. are fteported by 
some of the large houses nt relatively low 
prices. The best calicoes are firmly beld in 
both first and second hands and stocks 
are in excellent shape, as a rule. 

Wide Printed Cottons have been in un- 
abated demand, a very good distribution of 
cretonnes, fonlards, brocades, - momies, 
armures, etc. having been made by agents 
and jobbers alike. Stocks in first hands 
are exceedingly ligbt, nearly all popular 
atyles being sold to arrive. 

Ginghams were moderately active with 
jobbers; but the demand by package buyers 
wns almost wholly restricted to small 
duplicate parcels of dress styles, of which 
the supply is now very light—in fact, a 
scarcity of good dress gipghams in the 
near future is among the probabilities, 
many mills having stopped the production 
of Fall styles. 

Dress Goops.—There was a steady call 
at first hands for reassortments of worsted 
and sll wool fabrics, resulting in a fair 
aggregate business, and the jobbing (rade, 
though somewhat less active, was of good 
proportions. Body cashmeres ‘and soft 
cotton warp cashmeres are doing well and 
all-wool cashmeres, shoodas, etc. are sold 
abead. Cotton dress goods continued quiet 
and depressed. ; 

Wooren Goops.—First hands are quiet 
as to new business; but, although buyers 


seem generally satisfied as to their imme. 


diate peeds bere, froth @ilstaht “sections 


datly arrive small conimands for staple | 
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bome clotting trade now cevks kindred 

supplies. The, reassorting demand con- 
tinues lively, so that few lines are actually 
inactive, Jobbers, who have done very 
well, are now Comparatively quiet, although 
there is very active. distribution of late lib-- 
etal purchases by visitors from all sections. 

Hosreny, Usperwear, axp Fancy Kxrr 
Woo.eNs.—Agents have nearly done with 
heavy weights, except to fill the frequent 
réassorting orders, Spring goods are open- 
ing Sand some satisfactory orders have been 
placed, while only a little has been done 
comparatively, in favor of knit woolens, if 
Wwe except a good run on cardigans. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Trade in the foreign goods market has 
been very satisfactory during the week and 
there are a large number of buyers present 
who are increasing the briskness by placing 
some good orders. Everything seasonable 
bas sold and continues to sell well. The 
dress goods trade in all lines has been un- 
exceptionally good and rich fancy styles 
have been in very fuir demand. So with 
ribbons and millioery goods, Plushes, 
garnets, and emeralds especially have beep 
sought. A robe called the ‘‘ Princess’’ and 
some French avd German eml-roidered 
robes, of extreme elegance and about which 
there seemed tu be some doubt as to the 
market they would have, have sold very 
well, Black meripos, which are scarce and 
in which an advance of 5c has been made, 
have in many ingjances sold up to invoices. 
The ‘‘ Bostino,”.a popular merino, has been 
in some demand;. also the Verpassienne, 
and quiet combination suitings, plain Ger- 
man and French goods. ‘Ihe Lupin cash- 
meres have had a very large run, as may 
be well understood of such a well-known 
staple. Hosiery has done remarkably well 
in jobbers’ hands so far; but there area large 
nomber of buyers yet to arrive. Some large 
houses have been compelled to telegraph 
for new invoices, especially of the finest 
black lisles and best fancies in the quieter 
tones. Gloves have done well. Jouvin’s 
have been in fair demand for the best trade. 
Shawls, laces, fine embroideries, housekeep- 
ing linens, handkerchiefs, imported leather 
gloves, underwear, and fancy woolen goods 
from Germapz and France have shared 
alike in the prosperity of the jobbing trade. 
Large calls are being made on importers 
for duplicates and some new business in 
comparatively small parcels is doing «II the 
tine; reagsortments, however, principally 
claim their attention. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 


past year: 

For the week : - 1882. 1881, 

Entered at the port.......+.++++06 $2.914.338 3.120.784 

Terown on market.........0-+++-- 2.912.476 3,105,459 
Sinee Jan. 1st: 

Enteredat ghtddoc séeneeceee 102,508,871 85,962,864 

Thrown on market..........--+- 101,268,599 88,621,568 


A. T. Stewart & Co.'s store at Broadway 
and Tenth Street will be opened on Octo- 
ber Ist for the accommodation of 2 whole- 
sale aud retail dry goods business by new 
firms. Edwin J. Denning, who hus been 
for many years the superintendent of the 
retail business of Stewart & Co., will open 
a retail business on his own account, using 
the third and part of the second floor. It 
is understood that the new firms have pur- 
chased the stock now in the building, which 
is estimated to be worth about $1,000,000. 
The wholetale trade wil! be conducted by a 
firm composed of Samce! Groocock, Horace 
C. Sylvester, Edward B. Hilton, avd Henry 
Graham Hilton, under the name of Groo- 


-eock, Sylvester & Hilton. They will use 


the basement, first floor, und a part of the 


second floor. ° 
a 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





BPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT 4XD EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATEA. 


Mowhy EvENInG. September 25th, 1882. 
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Nothing adds to cr detracts 
from the wardrobe of a gentle- 
man more than his head dress, 
and the propriety of having that 
correct is a very important mat- 
ter. For the correct Fall Styles 
goto DUNLAP & CO., 178 and 
180 Fifth Avenue and 179 Broad- 
way, and select one of their ele- 
gant and refined shapes in Silk 
and Felt Hats for Autumn, just 
issued, Western Branch Store, 
Palmer House, Chicago. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


YOUMANS. 


The new shape in. Felt 
Hats for Gentlemen is 
SQUARE CROWN, 
duced by Youmans. His 
styles are correct, 

The latest style English 
Hats just received. 


104, 719, and 1107 BROADWAY. 


S., ©. & 5S. 


Simpson, 
Crawford 
& Simpson. 


CARD. 
LADIES DESIRING A COPY OF OUR 


Fall and Winter Catalogue 


WILL PLEASE FORWARD THEIB ADDRESSES AS 
EARLY AS POSSIBLE. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD & SIMPSON, 


Sixth Aveaue and 19th Street, N. ¥. 








6 EAST 14th STREET. 
Dress Reform. 
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, MES A FLETC 
6B. 1athSt., N.Y. City. 


R. H, MACY & 60,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T.; 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 





WE ARE CONSTANTLY ADDING NOVEL’ 
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ELTY COLO 
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WE HAVE FIRE 
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CHOICEST COLORS. OUR LINE OF 
DRESS SILKS AT $1.17 1 
COLORED, ¥ colon ™ 
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Prime Mess.......... eoves 
Family...sc-eesesse 


oeeees 


Smoked Strips,........... 





Sour Extras and Paients.... 
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Western gry sheer gr Extra 


Spring Wheat, “ Patents”... 
Wheat, 


Ex. ‘Amber Loe Ohiod Mick 
(0. & a-t 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 


Winter Wheat, *‘ Patents’’.. 
White Wheat, "Michigan Ex. 
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1For the week ending, Friday, Sept. 22nd, 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
~COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice..,..... T9@114 
Santos, Choice to 9 @12 
Ecccecs concgpestie 13 @20 
Mocha..... 25 (@26 
Maracaibo 8410124 
TaQuayra....eeeeeees oe . 84@13 
TEA. 
SM ssss 10560000 290600000008 ecccces 20 40 
Young Hyson............ -. PT, 13 
BDAB. de cicocceescdocdicccecccoccoeces 14 3° 
PEE scccccocepspes se0¢oopes oe -2t @U5 
long BE Ree cede cccccccncecd bo0ssee 15 @75 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime......... 
Harp.—Cut Loaf........ 


Extra C.... 
YzLLow —Coffee C.... 
BEATS: «600 cccceqccccsos 
MOLASSES. 

snk 49022400c008nt See onme pecece -26 (30 

ar CM ccaccencchecccetoesesees -82 @34 

“ Grocery...... 6osec¥dsebsdsd.s083 85 
UD ins ci tiendt nnenesongsnwtt ee 33 @53 


New Orleans, new crop...........++++ 50 @75 
G Cod Sel. 8 $7 50 
eorge’s Co thy r —”@ 
Grand Bank U ct athsaewieell 6 50 
Mackerel, No, Li, . 00 @ 15 00 
Mackerel. No. 2. Mass. . 10 00 @ 11 W 
Mackerei, No 3. Mass 72% @ 7 50 
Herring, per box... .... ee 24 00 @ % 00 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush...... —— @ — #0 
Mediterranean.............-+: — B@— w 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, Higgins's, “——@ 2 50 
Liverpool, ** Phaonfx, “—— « 2 50 
Liverpool, ‘* Washington’s *‘ 1 30 @ 1 6 
Liverpool, ‘* sundry brands “ 1 40 14 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET, 
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NEW. BUTTER. 
State Creamery, fair to cnotce.........25 @33 
State Dairy, pails and tubs....... ose 2? O28 
State Dairy. tubs. inferior ..si.... «....22 @R 
Western. Dairy. choice to faney....... 21 «@238 
Western, Factory, fair to choice, ......164@18 
CHEESE, 
State, Factory, fine, .......... ceeeccces 11p@118 
ood to prime ° eseeseees lO (Q10 
i SAS Tf ey 9 @9 
Ohte Faetory. flat fam bee cess aiieies ae (@104 
Flat, Zod to prime...-cesecsereesesee 81a 9 
Skimmed Creamery.........esseeeeess 6 @ & 
Full-skimmed Factory, new......... - 2@8 
EGGS. 
Long Island, New Jersey, aud uear-by 27 728 
State and Pennsvivama........ srkic tne 25 @%6 
Weatern and Canadian,..........-.+. 284(@25 
LARD 
nee 100 Ibs . $12 +m yam 15 
CUP. occ vcccccccceccs ee ( 
bedsvedbveNEdd ob sveee 12:50 @ 12 65 
—— POULEWS. 
Turkeys, dry picked, ,.......... — 16 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia. . - 24 (@— 2% 
Bete eee ae — 17 @— i8 
Btate and Western.. — 16 @— 12 
Dueks per Ib,..... docesep evccne — l4 @— ib 
VEGETABLES. 
Lima Beans, potato, per -$1 2 @$i 75 
String Beans, L. § ‘ iw ~ phe 50 @ 1 00 
Onions, Red, per bbl........ ooee 125 @ 1 
Onions, Wertern, oi Ng coeaess 1 75 @2 00 
Onions, White........e<seoneess 2 50 @ 3 00 
Cabbaxe, near-by, per 100......: 400 @ 6 00 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbl.....0...-. 2 25 @ 2 50 
Potatoes, Jersey, ‘* * ...cccoese 2 ons 
Sweet Potatoes, per > - 223 @2% 
Cucumbers, L. i, per 100.......— 60 @— 75 
lomatoes, L. I , per box... 35 1@— 50 
“eota, L. I, per 100 bunches... . 200 @ 2 50 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1% @ 1 50 
Radishes, L. I., per 100 bunches.— — 1 26 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, per bbl........ ..... $2 CO @ $2 50 
Peaches, Jersey, per basket... -——.50 @ 1 25 
Plums, per bbl......... - 800@ 900 
Plums, perqt ...... -— 1239 — 15 
Watermelous, Md., per 100., 8 00 @ 20 00 
Watermelons, Jersey, per 100, 8 00 @ 11 00 
NutmegMelons, Jersey, per bbl — 80 @ 1 50 
Pears, Bartlett, "per bbl... seeee F700 @ 800 
Pears, feckels. per bbl... 450 @ 600 
Peanuts. Virginia, hand: ‘p’k’a, 

PCF ID. Ji,d.vcccsedccsccnne “VQ— 
Grapes, per cloned gab oceue —8@— 9 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT, 
Apples, Sliced. State,....++.+.+- —~ 6a— 6 
Peaches, Pecled. ........seeeee- — 8 @— 12 
Penchers, ger ae esdecdeces — 4a— 5 
Blackberries - seecese T@— 8 
UAT’ ‘LE MARKET. 

Breer Sipes: 

City Dressed. . coccecsesee 8I@— 138 

We-tern Dressed..............— 8 @q@— 10 
Live SHEEC: 

Wethers..........+ coessessoe™™ 56 @— 5h 
Live Lamps: 

Fair to Drime......seesseeee.- 6 @— 6h 
Live CaLves 

Jersey prime@.....sceessseeee -— 9§@— 10 

Buttermilk .....+..06+ Coeceses — 44a— 5 
Hoes, DkEssED: . 

a? per 100 Ibs.. secs cones 7 @— — 

City, 8 F, ccctesccveee 8 724a-- — 
Live, State, Western. 100 lbs.. 7 75 @g9 00 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Soluble Pacific Guano......... 
lAsters’ Stand. Se: ns 00 
Ammouiated Dis'd Bone .82 
0.8. Phosphate......... 
Ground Bone............ 
Creseent Bone........... 
Potato Fertilizer,...... 
Tobacco Fertilizer......, 
Buckwheat Fertilizer. ... 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer Secess 
os heat 
Comeee .  cccces 
AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 
cialties a toorder: 


omestead 8u osphate 
(Michigan es Works) 


a ear ; Sobecee Grower 
(Mie nm Carbon Works) 
Banner ~ one Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfield eee (in lots less 
thap car-load,.....+--+.-0+- 
Matfield ferinners (car-load Jots) 
Baugh’s — Hs —_— 
phate. pe 
Baugh’ a Trent 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


ZS Sessssesssses 


3ess8 2 


1 Bre Bve bolas Phos 


rag he aan rise 
Ba *s Export Bone, per 2, 
as othe Acree 
Allev’s Phosphate......++-.-..«- 85 
Soluble Marine Guano. ahmawe oil 4 
St) 


eB e-gspeeae?2s - adit? 


sé 


Re sssse sssss s 


Guano, Peruy'n, rectified, ears 


S3sEs 
BX 


Standard or one 


—~ Tess av 
"dissolved, b mh Rae 
German Potash’ ainit. 


Piaster, per ton (2,000 Tbs.)...... 8 00 
Muriate of of Potash (80 p. c.), per 


Poe Peeeee eee eee eee eee 


Guano, | 
oo 


wy 
Baz 


8 
®S BA 
onr CO 


ed Blood, per unit......... -—--@ 
ASHES.—We quote 54@8) cents for Pet 


and 63@7} for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ _ Materials 





Pinner tt ere 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS @ CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutth Streets Kew Fook 
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Pusurance, 
LIFE INSURANCE FOR FARMERS. 


WE believe that there is no class of men 
who need life insurance more than farmers. 
Asa rule, they are far from being a healthy 
class; and yet they area class of men who 
have a stendy income. Oneof the greatest 
troubles with the life insurance business 
bus been that mev were not able to keep up 
their premiums. It is not that people 
change their minds and do not want the 
insurance, but the utter inability to pay the 
premium, that causes so many policies to be 
stopped, Statistics show that a very large 
proportion of the men who are engaged in 
trade fail nt some one time during their 
lives. It is even stated that the number 
who fail forms over vinety out of a hun- 
dred, It is, of course, impossible for a man 
to pay out money when he bas none to pay. 
The life policy, like everything else, must 
be sacrificed. We know it to be a fact, 
however, that itis one of the last things 
thatis given up. As a rule,a man will 
forego almost anything else before he will 
the payment of his life insurance premium. 
It is not at all against life insurance 
that men are compelled to surrender 
their policies. Those who do bave had 
their insurance while the policy bas been 
in force, and in the best companies they al. 
ways receive an equivalent for the surrender 
of it. The point we wish to make, how- 
ever, is that farmers can insure their lives 
and feel a certainty that the policy will be 
kept up until it becomesa claim. The mer- 
chant or the manufacturer is not so sure of 
it. While the income of a farmer is one 
of great certainty and regularity, his out- 
goes ave the same. Few of them ever he- 
come rich, or even get ahead to any extent 
from year to year. ‘The money that they 
would pay out for life insurance is just so 
much saved. It amounts to a creation of a 
certain sum that comesiuvu one lump, and 
thal when it is most needed. In many 
cases this is of the utmost importance, 
The young farmer almost always starts out 
in debt, and it forms the business of nearly 
his whole life to work off the debt. If 
death comes in the meantime, and there is 
no insurance, then the chances are that the 
farm is lost or that the family have to re- 
sort to the greatest privations to save it. 
But even if there is no indebtedness, and 
there is no risk of losing the property, in 
case of death, the reason is still a strong 
one in favor of the insurance. The death 
of the head of the family takes away a 
large portion of the producing power. The 
family is left oftentimes without a male 
member, or with no one old enough to 
take charge of the management of the 
farm. Help must be hired, and it must be 
expensive help, for it must be help accom. 
paoied with brains. Expenses of all kinds 
fall thick and fast. Generally it requires 
the borrowing of money and the family is 
fairly launched on av existence of debt and 
trouble. Lf only a small life policy had 
been taken, atan outlay that would never 
haye been felt, then the circumstances 
would become entirely different. There is 
ready mouey with which to move, and the 
family is left to a life free from debt, and, 
in cousequence, toa life of happiness. 

We say, then, that a farmer should have 
an insurance on his life that will cover any 
possible indebtedness, whether caused by 
a mortgage or otherwise. He should do 
more. The insurance should exceed the 
indebtedness to an amount that will render 
the borrowing of money unnecessary. 
Every man belonging to this class should 
faithfully cousider what bis family would 
do without him. He should picture to him- 
self the exact circumstances in which they 
would be placed. He should then obtain 
enough life insurance to cover all their pos- 
sible wants. He hnxs not done his duty un- 
til he has done this. He has no rightto 
contract a sivgle debt. until be has made 
provision for it to be cared for in case of 
his death. Life insurance offers him the 
chance to do this, and there is vo other 
Way. 

We want to call attentiou to theextreme- 
ly small outlay necessary to accomplish this, 
At the nge of thirty-five the premium on a 
three thousand dollars policy is $79.14. 
This amount is verf considerably reduced 
by dividends each year. Old policies in 
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the leading companies show a reduction of 
fully one-half of this amount. In @ period 
of thirty years the average outlay would 
pot be over $40 a year. The result would 
be three thousand dollars. It might come 
sooner and might come Jater; but come it 
would some time. It is not a very great 
task to undertake. It is a smal! amount to 
provide and lay aside each year. Itis ao 
amount that could be saved in a great many 
directions. If calculated for, it would never 
be felt. It would simply be saved where 
im most instances it would be expended for 
some purpose that would do no permanent 
good. But, small as is the amount from 
year to year, it is very great in its results. 
When it becomes a claim, it is during the 
first year, or during the thirtieth, or 
whenever itis, it is $3,000 ; and that isa 
large amount for a family that has no 
longer a head to provide for them. Does 
any one say that it is all very well to 
figure out bow it might be done; but 
that it is not so easy to find even the few 
extra dollars it takes for this purpose?’ We 
say to him: Picture your family without it. 
Look that question squarely in the face, 
and then say whether or not it is your duty 
to make a little extra exertion to make cer- 
tain the comfort of your family. It can 
be accomplished in many ways. Two 
acres of wheat more each year, or a few 
pounds of butter extra, or one more animal 
raised for sale—some one little thing—and 
the provision for the future is easily 
accomplished, Every man who bas only a 
small farm can find a hundred ways of 
accomplishing this. No one can deny the 
necessity and every one can find the 
means. The amoant of the insurance 
should not be made too largo. Very many 
mistakes have been made by undertaking 
to curry too large a policy. It bas fre- 
quently caused the loss of the whole, and 
left the man who would provide for his 
family without any insurance. Nor should 
the amount be too smul!. Many a man bas 
afterward regretted that he did not make 
his insurance greater at first. It should be 
undertaken with carefu) thought. What 
will be the wants of my family if I should 
die? What amount will leave them free 
from care and want? Answer the question 
carefully to yourself and then provide the 
amount in a life insurance policy. It is 
not an expense nor a cost. Itis merely 
laying up money to be paid back in a cer- 
tain sum at atime when it will be, of all 
times, most necessary. We want to ask the 
reader this one question: Would you accept 
from your neighbor the small amount nee- 
essary to pay the premium on a life insur- 
ance policy, and give him the bond to pay 
say three thousand dollars in cash io case 
of his death during the year? Will you 
place the risk of paying $3,000 against 
forty dollars, or even eighty dollars, in 
cash? If you say no, and you will say no, 
then we answer that so long as you ure 
going without insurance you are doing the 
very eame thing, only you are compelling 


your family to run the risk you will not 
rub yourself. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


Veny little real information is possessed 
by the geoeral public in regard te sponta- 
neous combustion and the dangers result- 
iog from it. Only a comparatively few 
people know that a bunch of oiled rags left 
carelessly in a corner may ignite and burn 
the building they are in. Thousands of 
mysterious fires have, doubtless, occurred in 
this way, which have been attributed to in- 
cendiaries, when they were in reality the 
result of the ignorance and carelessness of 
the owners of the buildings burned. We 
once knew of a case where some fancy 
feathers had been kept in a box in a 
closet. When the box was opened, it was 
found to contain mothsand dust. It was 
set out upon the ground in the garden, and 
when the man returned with a spade, to 
bury it, it had entirely consumed itself. 
There are so many ways in which sponia- 
neous combustion takes place that owners 
of property should use every possible means 
to get information on the subject. The 
Baltimore Underwriter has recently pub- 
lished the following articles from various 
sources. 

The Bel Air Ais (Harford County, Md.) 
aiids to the record of spontaneous combus- 
tion the following iuvteresting statements: 


“The carriage shops of Mr. Nathan Grafton, 





near Forest Hill, caught fire in a mysterious 
way on the 12ta of last May and were entirely 
destroyed. The factory was rebuilt and work 
proceeded as before. Last Friday morning. 
upon entering the shops, it was discovered that 
the building had narrowly escaped burning 
again. A hole 64 by 4} inches was found to 
have been burned entirely through the floor of 
the paint shop, snd through this opening 
ashes bad drdp into the lumber-room be- 
neath. At the edge of the bole was a partial 

burned rag, that had been saturated with Val- 
entine’s Patent Wood Filling, and, after being 
used, was thrown upon the floor. This sub- 
stance is extensively used by carriage makers. 
It is applied to the wood-work with a brush 
and afterward rubbed in with a rag or cloth. 
Ite inflammable and dangerous character had 


not been ted before. Upon investiga- 
tion, Mr. Grafton ascertained that on Thursday 
evening his painter, after priming a number of 


wheels with the Wood Filling. in the wood 
shop, had carried the rag he used up-stairs and 
dropped it on the floor by itself. 

** About 9 o’clock at night, Mr. Horace B. 
Twining, while passing the shop, observed a 
peculiar odor, and, alighting from his carriage, 
examined the premises from the outside; but 
could discover no signs of fire. 

** There can be no doubt that the compound 
pamed was the cause of the fire, and also of 
the disaster at the same place last May. The 
day before the latter fire occurred rage that 
had been used with the Wood Filling were 
thrown on the floor of the wood-shop, among 
the sbaviugs, and the fire broke out at that 

int. 

Pe TO test the matter. last Friday Mr. Graf- 
ton’s workmen saturated a cloth with Valen- 
tine’s Patent Wood Filling aud placed it in a 
tin bueket. In a few hours spontaneous com- 
bustion of the cloth took place and the bucket 
became so hot that it could not be touched 
with the hand. The odor from it, also, was 
uliar and disagreeable. 

Pee Mr. Grafton says carriage makers have 
been using the Wood Filling for years with 
safety; but he thinks a change has been made 
in the formula, thut renders it exceedingly 
dangerousto use. The fire that destroyed Mr. 
John A. Hanna’s coach shops, in Bel Air, on 
the 12th of last June, is now believed to have 
originated from the same canse. The larye 
carriage factory of McLear & Kendall, at Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and anotber at Middle- 
town, Delaware, have also been destroyed by 
fire recently, and it is presumed from a simi- 
lar cause. 


‘*Lampblack,if paekedin a leaky cask when 
freshly papered, condevses the atmosphere yas 
on its surface, which, owing to the porous 
nature of the substance, is very large in propor- 
tion to its weight. In condensatiou the gases 
give out a certain amount of heat, which, 
under favorable circumstances, is sufficient to 
cause the ignftion 6f some i le sub- 
stance accidentally present, which, by combin- 
ing with the condensed oxygen, liberates heat 
evough to cause the ignition of the vegetable 
black, which, whem once started, soon spreads 
until the contents of the cask become red hot. 
The spontaneous ignition is not iofrequent in 
many large carriage factories, and builders’ 
shops have been destroyed solely from this 
cause. So welliait known now that various 
devices are adopted to obviate the chances of 
disaster, Thelarge firm of Wilkinson, Hay- 
ward & Co., London, pack the lampblack in 
balf-pound packets, done up in brown 
paper and then packed in casks. To pes it in 
printed paper would insure ignition from the 
absorption of the ofl in the printing ink by the 
pew ogy generating gas. which would soon 
ignite the soot or lampblack. One,“smong 
many instances of well-attested cases of spop- 
taneous ignition. occurred at alarge carria 
works at Grantham, England, in a shop far 
away from fire or the chances ofa spark. The 
paint-shop was gradually illuminated on a 
mild Summer's evening during daylight. It 
was noticed through the workshop windows and 
seen to be a tub of loose lampblack i 
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During the voyage of the ‘Challenger’ a 
simple electrical eoutrivance was used 
for ascertaining the temperature of the sea 
at depths inaccessible to the thermometer 
with perfect success. The question suggest 
itself whether a somewhat similar method 
could not be employed on shipboard. With s 
few of these electrical thermometers distrib- 
uted throughout the mass of coal a shipmas- 
ter could at any time and with unfailing cer- 
none | ascertain whether the temperature of 
the interior of his cargo was becoming too 
high for safety, avd so would be early enabled 
to take the necessary steps to prevent fire and 








explosion.’’—Liz Mercury. 
INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1883. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled te 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


&. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A, HALL, Secretary 
JOUN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 








J. M. ALLian, Piesident. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 








NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 





Assets.,....... + sinhniiaialonsinbaagil $16,210,465 92 
IG co idnccdsccsecccccccccess 13.574,570 99 
Total Surpius......... ....... $2,635,894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





thecask. It was easily carried out on to the 
grass to finish its work, It was thought tha 

being near the crinding-paint stone, some oi 
had been splashed into it or an oily rag hed 
teen drop into the lampblack. The secret 
was soon found out by the pallet-knife being 
among the aches of the cask, having been care- 
lessly dropped in with some wet paint on it, or 
even without wet paint. The drv, ofly paints 
which accumulated on the blede, near the 
handle, would be sufficient to cause ignition. 
Itis not the large qnantity of ofl, but the 
small quantity, which is the canse of it. This 
ia so well known that some coachmakers, when 
they receive lampblack, put it into a sound 
cark and pour enongh linseed oi] into it to 
saturate the whole.”—The Euglish Mechanic. 





“The liability to spontaneous ignition of the 
eargoes of coul-laden vessels and the opre- 
cautions that tend to lessen this lability form 
a question tbe full importance of which one 
woul! expect every owner of such vessels 
to recognize. The Board of Trade has, how- 
ever, considered ff necessary to once more 
place before agents, owners, and others a 
recommendatiun of the Royal Commissioners, 
who considered this subject,and which ad- 
vises the periodical and frequent testing ofthe 
temperature of varions portions of the cargo. 
If properly performed, this would greatly de- 
erease the chances of ignition occurring, 
thouch it conld never completely avert them. 
Almost all cases of spontaneous ignition are 
directly due to some chemical sction—cen- 
erally oxidation—which, acting ina confined 
space, gradually generates eufficient heat to 
set fire to the coal. The oxidizing of the im- 
purities in the coal is almost invariably the 
cause of this spontaneons ignition ; and, of the 
impurities, irom pyrites are found the most 
dangerous, When, therefore, a coal fs notori- 
ously ‘ brasey,’ as many of our English coals 
are, the vigilance of a shipmaster shonld be 
increased and stricter attention paid to the 
variations of the temperatnre of the cargo 
than when the coal is comparatively pure. It 
is, of conrse, often an extremely @'fficult mat- 


of 
coal, and this difficulty is very frequently only 


imperfectly overcome or not overcome at alll. 








UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 
LUTE SECURITY. ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT ea 
LIBERALITY TO'THK INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actwary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
OADW YN ° 
145 BRO uaNizeD iso” ¥ °F 
62d Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. Ist, 1882. 
ASH CAPITAL............... = 600 
e for Reinsu 


or rance. 74,505 %3 
Reserve for all other Mabilities...... 20,2: 8 
FRED BI ecce concccccpecesasenecesess  Y 

















Policyhoiders in this Company 9};735.3 2 

tion wnder the Gua ies of the 
NEW YORK SA Bry ps LAW. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, Secretary. pe-yame 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
THE CONTINENTAL 
se \'\ \' | iif 
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- ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JAFUARY 267m, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Statement 


Company, submit the of tte 
queen the 8ist December, 1881. 


f Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
AL Sist December, 1881..... 94,050,487 16 
Policies not 


Ist January, 188! ..ccccccsesseccercecsese 
otal Marine Premiums........ eocccccesce $5,627,081 57 


Premfums marked off from ist January, 
18681, to Sist December, 1881...........+ $4,110,176 72 





The Company has the follov the following Assets— 


United States and State of New York 
Lanseriecutcd ve nians oni otncretss, (E000 99 
5 oO 
Real Estate and, Claims due the Com- 


SEE Ulin nnoncebocccesecnsesve 491,148 
pany, es Notes and Bilis Reccivabia.... 1,681;be0 Bs 
STII annccecchcunterscebiccnee 347,765 99 

AMODNE .... cccccccccccereccrecsssceseser! $13,165,466 40 





Six per cent. Interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders théreof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and caiceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing Sist December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary, 
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J.D. JONES, E GRAY, 
Wei He MOORE.” pout BLOT CORLIE, 
CHARLES : HR SSELL, apoLya ‘ane, 
AMES LOW RLES'H Me 
Bie Soa a 
A. A. RAVEN ) Le. aR, 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
Peat O LOW CHARLES D CH, 
witiaM E. DODGE, WII Bave 

ROYAL WILLIA 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMAS B. 7 
C, A. HAND HORACE K. 

Wiitai H. WEBB, bat HENRY COLLINS 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 3a 


ENNIS, Vice Prestdent. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres't 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


sim) 
POLICY s ple, definite, liberal, nonforfeitable, 





THIRTY-TWO years of success, 
BAFE,. $62,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 


ts wanted in 
Apply Spply direct to this Com: 


H. Y. WEMPLE, Seo’y. J. 1. HALSEY, lst Vice-Prest. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Act’y. H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest. 
Ne. 181 Breeder} N.Y, 
reinsurance 
‘or all ot 
B. 8. WALCcorT, President, 
(Fire) Insurance Oe. 

aaa for reinsurance...... aan 36 

282,548 64 
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FIRE (NSURANCE COMPANY, 
Reserve for 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882. $3,565,141 99 
a Nox 108 Bre 


HANOVER 
Cash Capital...........--cccceceseseees 

NET SURPLUS SEG 
I. REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pree’t aud See’y. 
opntinental a | Brooklya, west, 208 yy 

Reserve fer all other claims. 


Capital paid in in Cash...... ++ 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplius...... steewereeeeens eoee 1-4356.389 95 
Total Cash Assets, July tet, 
DED occcccee-coccccscssesecs et a6 
This Com: y conducts fi Poe hand tee 
strictions of the New York 


we Safety Funds sonneee ounal at sake 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT., Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
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EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Prrsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
& comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
aseurers may jadge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dGissstisfied with life assurance, 
from the disppsition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which be signed: when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is nsconTESsT- 
ABLE. If any. palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grounds upon which thepay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
‘when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his. 
character and the interests of his widow and 
ebildren. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in ite applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been. 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000,- 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable hes an accutulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48 ; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1, He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢, the entire 
“Reserve” and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4 Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profite which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons whe are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and who miay desire 
additions] information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the-advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 











J. W. ger | Vice-Presidenta 





WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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THE DEED OF ELEAZAR. 
BY THE REV, SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


Down through the ancient battles, where 
heroes gained their fame, 

Comes, sounding on, the story of one who 
would win a name; 

Who cleft the front of the foemen and fought 
right manfully 

For Israel’s fading glory, with Judas the 
Maccabee. ; 


And thus it is written truly, Antiochus being 
dead, 

That his son, whom men call Eupator, sat on 
the throne instead ; 

And he troubled and wasted the people, 
and when he heard it told 

That the Jewsabout thetemple were growing 
famished and bold, 

He roused himself in Persia and forthwith 
drew his host 

With burnished armé together, and took his 
way to the coast. 

And there came from other regions end 
distant isles of the sea 

Swarms of the paid assassins who sell their 
lives for a fee, 

An hundred thousand footmen rose up to 
follow him, 

Thirsty for freedom’s heart-blood and care- 
less of life or limb, 

And they clashed their shields in their glaa- 
ness, and they seemed like the Anakim. 

And with them came the horsemen, a score 
of thousand they, 

Who lived by the plunder of kingdoms and 
found it a joy to slay. 

But, towering over the troopers, like shapes 
of a dream of dread, 

Came elephants two and thirty, each with 
his guide on his head ; 

The hugest beasts and the fiercest that ever 
an army saw, 

That had never flinched in combat or fled 
from the tiger’s claw, 

And before them the horsemen were saplings, 
the footmen were chaff and straw, 


Right so they marched through the desert 
and skirted the cities of kings, 

And hacked the paths of the mountains and 
drank at the hilleide springs ; 

And they ge*hered nearer and nearer and 
held on their conquering way 

To the shrine of the Lord Jehovah, where His 
people were wont to pray, 

And the evil deeds of Epiphanes, who spoiled 
the city of old, 

Defiling ite sacred vessels and robbing its 
silver and gold, 

Flew like black ravens with them, this 
terrible, cruel crew, 

And hovered and shrieked above them at 
carnage they soon must do. 


Then the hearts of the true defenders, 
although they sank with fear, 

Forsook no truth they had cherished nor 
fainted when these drew near ; 

But we scanned them over our ramparts, as 
their trunks were curled on high, 

And we did on our armor strongly and made 
us ready to die. 

And Eleazar, also, whom men call Savaran, 

Stood with his brethren stoutly and pressed 
to the very van. 

Not now did the mountains burgeon with the 
flame-bright angel host, 

Not now could fiery chariots be seen at their 
lofty post, 

For the long, long glory had perished and 
God had gone away, 

And the sons of His chosen nation were few, 
in the dark of the day ; 

And the old Shekinah had vanished, and altar 
and priest no more 

Could one find, peering inward, through the 
gloom of the temple door ; 

But the men who had fought for David, who 
stayed up Solomon’s throne, 

Who had ventured back from their bondage, 
had left their’sons alone. 

And these were the days of famine, the days 
of evil things, 

The days of the ruined kingdom of the Mac- 
eabean kings. 


Ab! God, how the ancient mountains that 
looked on the beautiful town 
Were filled with the armed invaders, swarm~- 
ing, like locuste, down. 
Ah! God, how the beasts outlandish awoke 
the soul with dread, 
As we saw the dark-faced keepers who sat on 
each horned head; ~ 
While we heard the sound of their roaring 
and we heard their ponderous tread. 
Then the sun shone out of his curtains and 
blazed along the line, 
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And it seemed to us in the city, so faint and 
_poor and few, 
That Jehovah of Hosts forgot us and the ark 


was gone from the Jew. 

But then spake Zleazar: ‘‘My brethren, 
follow me! 

Up ! to the front of the battle and die like s 
Maccabee ! 

The Lord has swept Epiphanes into the depth 
of the sea, 

And ‘this host of Eupator, also, shall’ end 
right speedily. 

Up, then, ye sons of Judah! Leap forth and 


follow me!” 


Bo said, so done. In & moment we stormed 
across the plain, 

Like the rash of a mountain torrent before 
the Summer rain, 

And we heard the trumpets sounding, but we 
heeded not their breath, 

For we of the Maccabeans were joined in a 
league with death | 

Then horsemen and footmen together came 
down upon us there, . 

With the clang of their brazen armor filling 
the holy air; 

And yet for them we cared not when the 
beasts that trode between 

Brake out upon us madly so soon as we were 


seen, 

For they fed them with grapes. of Eshcol 
and they gave them blood to amell, 

And they snorted at sight of battle and 
drowned the foeman’s yell. 

With trunks in the air uplifted and snow- 
white tuske they came, 

And their eyes were little and vengeful and 
shone with an hungry fl 

And they trampled the horse and horseman, 
they burst on their mighty path, 

With the trumpet-blast of their fury and the 
thunderous feet of their wrath. 

And they whirled us hither and thither, and 
eaught us and crushed us down, 

Till we heard the lamentations that rose from 
the walls of the town. 


But Eleazar was wary, his sword was red with 
the fight, 

And he sprang like a forest lion alone in his 
matchless might, 

For he saw, above the others, one giant brute 
advance, 

And he marked it and hafled his brethren to 
pierce ft with sword or lance, 

“It bears the King!” he shouted. “Make 

haste and lay him low !” 

And ever he hastened thither and we, too, 
strove to go. 

Then, with a blast like a tempest, the beast 
came charging on, 

Fer we alone resisted and the test of the 
field was won, 

And the vast; high bulk loomed o’er me; I 
struck at ite serpent trunk, 

And I staggered with wounds and with faint- 
ness, as one who fs well-nigh drunk ; 

But even as I had done so the creature top- 
pled and fell, 

With « crash itke a cedar falling and « roar 
like the cries of hell. 

Blacker and huger than ever it tossed upon 
the plain, 

With ite turret utterly broken, ite driver 
crushed and slain, 

And the men at arms that {t carried flung 
outward far and fast, 

To die by the swords of our brethren, where- 
ever they were cast. 

But there, in the moment of triumph, beneath 
the prize he had won, 

Lay the peerless Eleazer, brave Mattathias’s 
son | 

For he leaped to the side of the creature and 
he smote its vital part, 

And the sword clave in and upward—yes, in 
to the very heart. 

But he who struck for freedom, to succor bis 
land and race, 

Was beaten down by ite falling, and died 
there, prone on his face. 


And the days of the war are over, the nation 
has ceased at length, 
The crown and the scepter are perished, we 
hold no name nor strength. 
The tyrant’s foot on our city, the tyrant’s 
knife at our neck— 
These are the only kingdoms of which our 
‘souls may reck. 
But, though this right arm wither and though 
this form be bent, 
I bless the Lord Jehovah, whose throne ts the 
firmament ; 
And I dream of Eleazar, as he went forth to 
the fight ; 
And I see the luge beast coming, I hear the 
shriek of its might ; 
And my fingers clutch for the sword-hilt, I 
straighten these feeblo knees, 
For those were my comrades in battle in the 
days of the Maccabees ! 





On the gold and the brass before us and the 
_ spear-heads, shamp and fine, 


Onanes, N. J. 
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BITTER-SWEET. 
BY JANE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN. 


Tux lights were out, the orations of the 
graduates had been delivered to an admiring 
audience, the choruses, which had been so 
many weeks in preparation, had filled the 
air with their melody and vanished, the di- 
plomas were given, and the event which 
haé been four years in preparing, which 
had filled the thoughts of these young men 
for so long, and which was to come to them 
but this once in all their lives, was over. 
Life opened. before them now, with sterner 
work than examinations and essays, and 
sweeter rewards than flowers. 

The members of the class, eight in num- 
ber, were returning to the dormitory, sniff- 
ing at their flowers, when it was discovered 
that Stanton was not with them. 

“Where is he?” asked Chapell, who had 
received no flowers, ‘‘ I wanted to help him 
carry his bouquets. That’s just the way 
fortune favors some and ignores the exis- 
tence of others. Here am I, without so 
much as # buttonhole bouquet, and Stan- 
ton has more than he can carry.” 

**Oh! he has somebody to help him carry 
his flowers,” answered Harris. ‘Miss Lam- 
bert will be happy to assist him.” 

Chapell smothered a sigh and tried to 
put away the bitter feeling of envy which 
held possession of him, nevertheless. 

‘This just shows how life is going with 
us,” he continued. ‘‘ Stanton is in high favor 
already, on the straight road to the bishop's 
bench, while Iam going to be a country 
parson all my life.” 

Stansbury came up, just then, and put 
his arm through Chapell’s. The two had 
never been special friends, although not 
enemies. To-night began one of those 
rare and tender friendships which last a 
life-time and are as meat and drink to the 
soul, Chapell felt the pressure of his 
friend’s arm and drew it into a closer grasp. 
The odor of the flowers Stansbury carried 
were sweet tohim. Of him he felt no jeal. 
ousy. 

When the young graduates had held 
their parting revel and had finally separated 
for the night, Chapell and Stansbury went 
into the room of the former, for a farewell 
chat. 

“I wish you'd tell me, Stansbury, just 
what you think of me, mentally, morally, 
and physically,” said Chapell, with just the 
shadow of a sigh, which the other detected. 

He had studied and worked hard these 
four years. He had tried for two prizes, 
and Stanton had won them both. Stanton, 
who had everything, while he needed the 
the money so sorely. There was yet an- 
other grievance than this, however; but 
Chapell could not bring himself to speak of 
it, 

‘What do I think of you?” repeated his 
friend, with a laugh, in which there was a 
shade of uneasiness, ‘Well, mentally, I 
think you'll do, do well,” he added, warmly. 

**But Iam not brilliant, Stansbury. You 
cannot say I am brilliant.” 

‘*No, you're not brilliant,” answered his 
friend; ‘‘ but you have qualities of mind 
which wear well. You have a way of go- 
ing to the bottom of things, which will be 
worth everything you lack in the other di- 
rection. It is what will win, in the long 
run.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” answered Chapell, ‘‘ that may 
be. I know I have some brains, but my 
mental make up is not what will winin the 
short run. That is what I need—imme- 
diate recognition. I’ve heavy debts to pay 
in the next three years; besides — but it 
is no matter now. That is all done with.” 

**- You asked for my opinion of you under 
three heads, Chapell,” said Stansbury, ig- 
noring, with rare tact, the subject his 
friend had hinted at. ‘‘I will now proceed 
to take up the second head. Morally you 
are unexceptionable; that is undeniable. 
You haven't a single wrong thought. You 
don’t give place to the devil for a moment. 
Morally I should say you are a pattern 
young theologue. 

Chapell smiled faintly. He was hungry 
for appreciation just now. 

‘“‘How about the physically, eh?” he 
asked, presently. 

Stansbury shook his head. Physically 
there 1s but one thing to be said. You have 
red hair!” 

**Yes, that is it,” he groaned, bitterly. 


" THE INDEPENDENT. 


“That is where I come up missing every 
time. Why on earth (I should like to put 
it stronger, if it wasn’t for my profession) 
was red hair ever made, or, being made, 
why should it be so despised?” 

“Can't say, Chapell, for the life of me,” 
answered Stansbury, shaking his head. ‘It 
is one o’ the things no felJah can find out.” 
But don’t take itso hard. ‘’Twill save you 
from a thousand snares.’ Go to bed, now, 
old boy, and get some sleep. You're as 
nervous as a setting hen. ‘You'll feel better 
to-morrow, after breakfast.” 

“Quoting from Dundreary and Isaac 
Watts, in the same breath,” said Chapell, as 
Stansbury opened the door to go to his own 
room. ‘‘ Whats versatile genius you are, 
Stansbury.” 

Stanton, during this time, was enjoying 
the highest felicity, He was walking home 
with Marion Lambert, daughter of the pres- 
ident of Marshalltown Theological Semin- 
ary and the bandsomest girl in the village. 

‘*I think it was too bad,” the tender- 
hearted girl was saying, ‘‘that poor Mr. 
Chapell received no flowers. I should have 
sent him some, if { had known.” 

“You give your flowers, then, merely 
out of pity,” said Stanton, with an injured 
air. 

‘‘Oh! no; not always,” Miss Lambert an- 
swered; ‘‘ but I wish I had sent Mr. Chapell 
a bouquet. I should, ifI had known. It 
would be so pleasant to think of his taking 
pleasure in it now, instead of feeling neg- 
lected.” 

“He would have misinterpreted it, very 
readily,” answered Stanton. ‘It might 
have given him hopes to which he would 
not have been entitled. Besides, he is 
an odd fellow, anyhow,” he added. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t seem to care for anything or any- 
body but just himself.” 

‘‘Dear me!” answered the young girl, 
simply. ‘' He is not very well fitted for the 
ministry, then. Is he?” 

* Perhaps not,” answered Stanton. ‘‘ But 
I want to talk of something else just now. 
Give me a chance. Won't you?” 

They had reached the doorstep of the 
president’s house, and Stanton laid the 
flowers down and took both the little hands 
of his companion in his own. 

“I must go in, Mr. Stanton,” said Miss 
Lambert. ‘‘It is late and Papa will ex- 
pect me. Good-night.” 

Stanton was disappointed. He had meant 
to surrender himself to this young girl, to- 
night; had deliberately resolved to tie 
himself down to this one, when all the 
world was before him where to choose. 
True, she was the very pick of all he knew; 
but who could tell what fair woman he was 
to meet in the future. But he had decided 
to forego the possible brilliant opportunities 
of the future and settle the question im- 
mediately. It was a sacrifice, but he meant 
to make it, in all truth and soberness. 

But she had slipped away and had given 
him no chance. How her little hands had 
seemed to melt in his grasp, when he tried 
to hold them. Hold her! One might as 
well try to hold the perfume of a flower or 
the melody of a song. 

‘How unsuspecting she is!” he reflected, 
as he turned his steps toward home. ‘Or 
isit coyness? Well, I like her all the better 
for that, and I can write to her. Besides, I 
can’t quite make up my mind whether she 
is the right one for me or not. It is terri- 
bly ticklish, this thing of choosing for life. 
‘Till death do us part.’ Now I want to 
know that my wife” (with emphasis on the 
last two words) ‘‘is the one who is just 
suited to me, and I can’t tell for the life of 
me till I’ve tried. Butthere’s the mischief. 
There’s no returning asticles which don’t 
suit. One has to take his pick and then 
stand to it.” 


‘So you're going to-day, are you, Mr. 
Stanton?” asked Miss Townsend, the prin- 
cipal of the high school, the next morning, 
at breakfast. Miss Townsend was forty 
and said what she liked to these young, un- 
fledged preachers, who knew that she, at 
least, did not want to marry any one of 
them. 

‘* Let me give you a piece of advice,” tak- 
ing the cream-jug from his hand. 

‘What is that, Miss Townsend?” asked 
Stanton, smiling. ‘‘To preach, not read 
moral essays to my people?” 

**No, you foolish boy,” said Miss Town- 





send. ‘Do you stipp®se you can guess out 
the hidden wisdom of a Minerva?” Miss 
Townsend's baptismal name was Minerva. 
“‘It is this, Mr. Stanton, “Just place s 
label over your heart bearing on it the word 
“Mortgaged.” *Twill save a great deal of 
trouble with your flock.” 

‘How do you know it is mortgaged?” 
asked Stanton, withasmilé” . : 

‘*Doubting Minerva’s wisdom?” she an- 
swered. ‘I don’t need to have been told 
in so many words, Even if Lhad had no 
other proof, I could have told by collateral 
evidence, if that is the correct legal phrase. 
No young men arrives at years of indiscre- 
tion unentangled, and no student graduates 
from the seminary without coming to a 
definite conclusion in the matter. Besides,” 
looking at him sharply through her glasses, 
**you have a dimple in your chin.” 

Miss Townsend rose as she said this and 
left the room. She had no idea of being 
definite. She only intended to give hints. 
Was she not Minerva? 

Stanton came among his people with 
great éclat. Judge Barnard’s house, the 
finest in the village, became his boarding- 
place. His church, although small, was in 
good taste. To be sure, it grated on his 
nerves a great deal to have to listen toa 
cabinet organ, played by a young woman 
whose skill was wholly for the piano. How 
much he needed the uplifting of a great 
organ—he, who had such an ear for fine 
music. 

Chapell, now located in the next village, 
would never be worried by such things. He 
loved to roar away at gospel songs, playing 
the cabinet organ himself. 

These words of his Master, ‘I come not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance,” were ever sounding in Chapell’s ears 
and formed the impelling principal of his 
life. This would have been all very well, 
only he never could be made to see the dif- 
ference between the value of the soul of the 
rich, influential sinner and that of the poor, 
obscure one, 

The esthetic craze in church worship 

had never touched his honest soul. Thy 
rag carpets, too, and general home-made- 
ness of his parishioners never gave him a 
pang. Earnest, whole-hearted devotion to 
the cause of the Master whom he served 
was the key-note of his life. He had of- 
fered himself for a foreign field, choosing 
Africa, as most likely to lack applicants; 
but had been rejected, on the score of 
health. He had a predisposition to ague. 
Consequently, when he was ‘‘ appointed,” 
according tothe usage of his denomination, 
to Pioneer and Ox Neck Center, he packed 
up his few belongings, bravely and cheer- 
fully, and went to his pastorate. He was 
not likely to get enough to pay his debts 
here and the luxury of a wife was not to 
be thought of. But this last consideration 
was robbed of its sting, since there was, in 
his eyes, but one woman in all the world, 
and she was as unattainable as the evening 
star. 
Nature had bestowed upon him at birth 
one gift, to which he had never been able 
to feel resigned. - She had made him fine- 
grained, genuine; but she had also given 
him red hair. So the old plaint of the un- 
mated was his: ‘‘ Whom | would have will 
not have me, and who would have me I will 
not have.” 

This chastened soul set about his work 
in no half-hearted way, gathering up, first, 
the various loose threads left by a negligent 
predecessor in office. The church records 
were carefully written up; the parishioners 
were all diligently sought out and visited. 
A long-standing feud between two leading 
members was, after much going back and 
forth, settled satisfactorily ; the two quondam 
enemies taking the communion together, to 
the great edification of the other members 
of the flock, who had not witnessed this 
sight in ten years. This great reconcilia- 
tion, which was not accomplished easily nor 
ina day, paved the wayto other smaller settle- 
ments, and when, finally, old Joel Potts 
took the hand of Alexander McLetchie, at 
the close of Chapell’s sermon on Human and 
Divine Forgiveness, the battle was over 
and Chapell was ready to pray for a re- 
vival. 

Stanton, meanwhile, mourning his limita- 
tions, lamenting his provincial surroundings, 





and longing for the intensity and mental 
: friction of the great city, gave his mind to 





were, accordingly, polished specimens of 
the art, and drew in a large class of non-te- 
ligious people, who liked the glittering gen- 
eralties to which Stanton treated his con- 
gtegation. It was not long, either, beforehe 
found himself quietly appropriated by 
Minnie Barnard, the Judge’s only child. 
She seemed to be a devoted churchgoer, 
and, as neither her father nor mother went to 
church in the evening, it seemed the most 
natural, nay, the most unavoidable thing in 


| the world that the two young people should 


go and come together. Miss Barnard was 
a handsome girl of eighteen, whose purpose 
to have what she wanted was as set and as 
quiet as Stanton’s own. What she wanted 
in this instance was the popular young 
minister, elegant in dress and cultivated in 
manner. 

Stanton fell easily into the snare set for 
his feet, and cheerfully accompanied her to 
the church sociables, the prayer-meetings, 
and the few lectures and concerts which 
enlivened the long Winter. The fact that 
he boarded in her father’s house and could 
not well help going with her set his mind 
at rest. That which was so obviously un- 
avoidable could not be set down to his own 
free willin the matter, and he could not be 
considered as having committed himself to 
his fair companion, while, at the same time, 
he held many debates with himself as to 
whom he should choose. He made frequent 
visits to Marshalltown, to see Marion Lam- 
bert, At each visit he was more and more 
puzzled to know which of these girls would 
suit him best. A marriage with Marion 
Lambert, reflected this thoughtful young 
man, would give him influence and advance- 
ment in the Church, for there was little 
doubt but that her father would be elected 
bishop at the next General Conference, be- 
ing the foremost man talked of for the office. 
On the other hand, Minnie Barnard had 
money and her father was one of the most 
influential laymen in the Church. He was 
a liberal patron and trustee of Wesley Uni- 
versity, where Stanton would not mind tak- 
ing a professorship. There was some talk, 
also, of his removal to the city, where he 
would be connected with Trinity, the lead- 
ing church in the Conference. As Judge 
Barnard’s son-in-law, he could not fail of a 
call to thischurch, and, once pastor there, he 
had no doubt of his ability to star it through 
the first churches of the denomination 
throughout the length and breath of the 
land. 

Between these two objects of his affec- 
tion there was a decided choice in his mind. 
One was high-minded, genuine, and not to 
be easily won. The other, ambitious (like 
himself), scheming (also like himself), and 
not to be easily thrown overboard, if he 
should be so minded, for he began to feel 
the soft thrall in which he was held. Miss 
Barnard was beautiful and accomplished, 
however, and not the least of his anxieties was 
to retain his hold upon her (his preference 
not te be too openly expressed) until he 
should have settled finally the question of 
his acceptance or defeat with Marion 
Lambert; for he meant, notwithstanding 
his questionings, to have her, if she was to 
be had. He knew that, aside from all pru- 
dential questions, he wanted most the wo- 
man whom he was not sure of. 

Matters were in this state when the time 
arrived for camp-meeting. He had pre- 
pared several new sermons for this new sea- 
son of tent dwelling, feeling certain of be- 
ing called upon to preach. 

“You will be our guest during camp- 
meeting, Mr. Stanton, blandly inquired 
Mrs. Barnard, a few days before the time 
for going. ‘‘ You have been so long one of 
the family that it would not seem natural to 
see you anywhere else.” 

Here was a dilemma! Stanton had not 
thought of the Barnards going to camp- 
meeting at all, and he had intended giving 
all his time not occupied with his spiritual 
duties, to the wooing of Marion Lamben., 
He had never been able to “get on” wit? 
her. She had declined to correspond with 
him, and, although she received him cor- 
dially, yet there was a certain reserve of 
manner which no extension of their ac- 
quaintance had thus far been able to re- 
move. 




















“What hinders our being famfHar and in- 
timate friends?” he questioned many times, 
pondering the subject. ‘‘ She seems to like 
my company, and no other girl I ever knew 
ever held me at arm’s length as she does, 
No other girl ever wanted to.” 

Iam aware that my hero is not heroic. I 
am obliged to confess, indeed, that he is 
extremely vulgar and commonplace, 
Heaven help poor Marion as his wife, for 
ber heart inclines to this handsome and 
popular young preacher, albeit she can- 
not quite satisfy certain inner questionings. 
Her father, with a sublime faith in the dis- 
cretion and penetration of twenty years, left 
his motherless child to manage her own af- 
fairs, without interference or advice. Theo- 
logical seminaries are grave responsibilities 
and absorb all the energies of those who 
have them in charge. How shall this young 
girl, thus left to herself, perceive the shal- 
lowness and selfishness of this lover of hers? 

‘‘We shall be glad to have you, of 
course,” said Judge Barnard, perceiving a 
momentary hesitation on Stanton’s part. 

“‘ Thank you,” he answered. ‘‘I shall be 
expected to lodge in the preachers’ cottage, 
you know, and [ suppose we shall all take 
our meals in the hotel together.” 

“Oh! certainly,” said Mrs. Barnard, 
sweetly; ‘‘but, when you fancy having a 
room to yourself and being quiet, just come 
tous. And, Minnie,” to her daughter, who 
during this rather awkward conversation 
was balancing her teaspoon across her cup 
and dropping bits of bread into it, until it 
should fall, ‘‘ don’t fail to get Harper, and 
Scribner, and Popular Science Monthly when 
you go down street. We cannot go to 
meeting all the time and we must have 
some mental food. Yes, and don’t forget 
to put up the chess-board. You and Mr. 
Stanton will be entirely lost without your 
after-dinner game of chess. Such devotees of 
chess I never saw,” she added, as she rose 
from the table and struck the bell for the 
servant. 

“ Check-mated,” said Stanton, to himself, 
as he entered his own room and closed the 
door, ‘‘ While I’ve been making up my mind 
the Barnards have been making up theirs. 
Three against one! Whew! Well, there’s 
some excitement in this kind of a game, 
anyhow.” 





The Lakeland camp-meeting was a com- 
bination affair. There was an intricate 
mixture of religion and croquet, of preach- 
ing and flirting. The long lake-shore prom- 
enade was pre-eminently fitted for the 
latter. 

Stanton was in demand as a preacher, 
winning golden opinions from influential 
laymen, from the large churches through- 
out the conference, who listened to his fer- 
vid eloquence. He had given much time 
to the study of elocution under one of the 
best teachersto be had. The time when he 
was off duty was nicely divided between his 
two objects of affection. He knew the 
hours which Marion Lambert gave to read- 
ing to her father, whose eyesight was im- 
paired. These hours he gave to Miss Bar- 
nard, chess and croquet occupying most of 
their time together. The heart of the latter 
was full of discontent, however. Her lover 
made no progress in his love-making. 
There was a lack of ardor in it which was 
disheartening. Forthwith the young lady 
resolved to administer a salutary lesson. 
Just how, or when, or in what manner she 
had not yet determined ; but the petted child 
of fortune was not lacking in means to this 
end. 

Chapell was on the camp-ground; but he 
was constantly occupied with his work. 
His own church had a large representation, 
and he conceived it to be his duty to save 
souls wherever he found them, the whole 
year round. 

One thing gave Stanton some uneasiness. 
Chapell seemed to enjoy the confidence of 
Dr. Lambert to a marked degree. His 
sermons, too—for he, also, was called upon 
to preach—were full of earnestness and that 
power which comes from earnestness. They 
were eagerly listened to and Chapell 
became a general favorite. The slate for 
the coming conference had Chapell’s name 
down for several important places. It was 
plain that Ox Neck Center would have to 
do without him another year. Perceiving 
the favorable impression he was making 


elders began showing him marked attention, 
His red hair and consequent humble esti- 
mate of himself had, as Stansbury had 
prophesied, 
“ Saved him from a thousand snares.” 

One blissful ten minutes of greeting and 
commonplace chat with Marion Lambert 
were all that he had allowed himself, His 
great and solemn work of calling sinners to 
repentance was sufficient to occupy his 
whole time, and to this he bent all his 
energies. 

The last night of the camp-meeting had 
come, and Chapell had been called upon to 
preach. 

His earnestness and piety, together with 
his sorrow, manfully borne and silently put 
under his feet, had had a refining effect 
upon his face, and, like Stephen’s of old, 
‘*men saw his face as it had been the face 
of an angel.” 

Poor Chapell, however, was full of self- 
upbraidings. He had preached that sermon 
to Marion Lambert alone of all the great 
congregation who had listened to him. 
‘*Was it thus he did his Master's work?” 
‘* Was it thus he delivered the message of 
God to man?” ‘‘ Would he never be able to 
lose sight of self?” were his questionings, as 
he tossed on his hard mattress in the 
‘*preachers’ tent” that night. As it was 
not exactly himself he had been thinking of, 
the self-reproach was not, perhaps, wholly 
to the point. 

A hard ague detained him the next day 
from returning to Ox Neck Center, to his 
regular pastoral work, as had been his in- 
tention. Stanton, who believed fervently 
in the ministerial vacation, remained behind, 
also, intending to pass his vacation on the 
camp-ground, where many families remained 
during the Summer. A sulphur spring, 
whose waters were so extremely bad to the 
taste that they were considered highly me- 
dicinal, was one of the attractions of this 
religious Summer resort. No sort of ailment 
could be discovered about Stanton, who had 
a way of taking excellent care of himself. 
Still, it might be just as well to drink the 
waters and rest. 

It may be stated in this connection that 
Dr. Lambert’s family remained on the 
ground duringthe Summer. One drawback 
to Stanton’s perfect felicity was the fact 
that the Barnards had also decided to remain 
on the ground a few weeks longer, and he 
would, unfortunately, be obliged to continue 
to divide his time. 

It was hard enough to bring things toa 


crisis with the one he had finally decided | 


upon, and required that he should, like the 
young man who produced such astonishing 
neckties, ‘‘give the whole of his mind 
to it.” 

During Chapell’s illness, which proved to 
be somewhat serious and lasted several 
days, Dr. Lambert, whose cottage was next 
to that occupied by the preachers, showed a 
surprising amount of solicitude for him, 
and, indeed, took a good deal of care of him 
himself. On the day when, weak and pale, 
Chapell was first allowed to sit up, the good 
Doctor established him in his own arm-chair, 
on the piazza in front of his cottage, and, 
without a suspicion of what he was really 
doing, established his ever-dutifui daughter 
as nurse, while he himself was absent for the 
day. 

Alas! poor Chapell, that Fate should hang 
the purple grapes so near tohis parched and 
thirsting lips. It was not in human nature 
that he should not enjoy the situation, 
despite his good resolutions. To be ill, re- 
quiring care and attention, and to have the 
one woman of all the world as doctor and 
nurse! To bave to take quinine from the 
hand of Marion Lambert! Chapell never 
knew if it were bitter. If Dr. Lambert had 
not so utterly left his own youth behind 
him, in the care of his theological 
he would, surely, never have played into the 
hands of Destiny in such a manner. 

But when was human felicity absolute? 
Stanton, now that his classmate was better 
and able to sit up (on Dr. Lambert's piazza), 
perceived the situation, and felt under obli- 
gation to relinquish the croquet he was 
enjoying with Miss Barnard and go and 
entertain his sick friend. Miss Barnard, 
also, perceived the situation, and resolved 

ut another rod into pickle for her 
recreant lover. 

I shall not undertake = record of the 
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conversation of the three young people who 
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spent the day in front of Dr. Lambert's 
cottage. I do not think it would be edifying 
to the general reader. The three proved 9 
crowd, however, and no one of them was 
entirely happy. When, at length, Chapell 
showed signs of fatigue, Stanton was the 
first to perceive it, and urged on his friend 
the importance of a good sleep, as a chill 
would surely follow too much exertion. 
Unfortunately, he was in the right, and 
there was nothing left for the regretful 
invalid but to allow himself to be helped to 
bed, leaving the field to Stanton. Not that 
Chapell thought of it in exactly that light; 
but his hard bed in the deserted tent where 
he had lately tossed in fever was a sad 
change from the Summer of content he had 
been enjoying. 

When Stanton had helped him to bed, 
shading the window and gently closing the 
Venetian door, he proposed to Miss Lambert 
a stroll to the Sulphur Spring, which was 
the usual promenade when one went any- 
where but to the lake shore. Nature had 
not been lavish of her beauties in that 
region, and the lake, with its blue expanse, 
was the one sole feature having any claims 
to either beauty or grandeur. This walk, 
however, was too public to suit Stanton’s 
purpose and he, therefore, proposed the only 
other to be had. 


To the day of his death Stanton will 
never again be able to endure the taste of 
sulphur water. To have had such fine 
natural endowments, to have cultivated and 
cultured himself so carefully, to have been 
so long making up his mind, to have been 
so careful in his choice, to have had so good 
an opportunity of speaking, and to have 
been rejected, so absolutely, without hope 
of appeal! It was, indeed, a blow. He 
could not believe that she did not love him, 
Why should she not? He had, besides his 
very enviable ministerial reputation, increas- 
ing with every sermon he preached, a hand- 
some property from his father, who, unlike 
most fathers of preachers, was wealthy. 
He was not offering to the chosen of his 
heart a humble country parsonage and a 
life of struggling toil; but the proud position 
of a prominent and popular city pastor, for 
such he felt he should be in the near future. 
If Marion Lambert did not understand 
the market value of the commodity she was 
refusing, it was not his fault. From her 
decision, however, there was no appeal, 
and Stanton walked back a disappointed 
and unhappy man. 

He must renew his devotion to Miss 
Barnard now; for, although he would have 
preferred Miss Lambert, from every point 
of view, still there were many advantages 
to be derived from an alliance with the 
former. 

On returning to the camp-ground, how- 
ever, and making his way to Mrs. Barnard’s 
cottage, that lady informed him, with a 
smile of malicious satisfaction, that her 
daughter had taken the afternoon train for 
the city. As she delivered this disheartening 
information, she was planning how she 
should announce her next piece of news, 
which she intended should be a coup de grace 
to her victim. 

‘*] don’t mind telling you, Mr. Stanton. 
You have always seemed so much like one 
of the family ” (greater and more malicious 
satisfaction); but, you see, the poor child 
quarreled with her lover about a year ago, 
a foolish quarrel, with no sense at all to it— 
as I always told her; but Minnie is stubborn 
and spunky (comes honestly by it, too), and 
she wouldn’t make up. This afternoon, 
however, whoshould come up from the city 
but Grant Merwin, the young man she had 
been engaged to, and a fine match he is, too. 
They no sooner saw each other than the 
quarrel was allover, like an April shower. 
He insisted on her going back ith him to 
her uncle’s. Her cousin is to be married to- 
morrow and we were already invited. We 
are going to-morrow morning, and from 
there home next day, and you can follow 
when you and Miss Lambert have had 
enough of each other. Don’t blush. I know 
what young folks are. Are you going over 
to supper or do you disdain such sublunary 
things?” 

Chapell improved in health rapidly, and 
when he found himself set down at confer- 
ence for the first church in Shrewsbury he 
had to make it a special subject of prayer, 





lest he should think of himself more highly 
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than he ought to think. “Pao. paregnage at 
Shrewsbury is notably cosy and well-fur- 
nished, and he hopes, in all future attacks 
of ague, to take his quinine at the hunds of 
her who alone can make bitter things 
sweet for him. 

Evanston, ILL. 
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THE DREADFUL HAWE. 


BY LIZZIE BURT. 


“T gave heard some talk 
Of a dreadful hawk 
In the farm-yard, sister Fluffy ; 
But I can’t make out 
What ’tis all about 
From our Aunty Grey or Snuffy. 


“ Uncle Chanticleer, 
Oh ! he looked so queer! 
And he said ‘ Quit it, Cadoodle,’ 
And he rolled his eyes 
In the strangest wise, 
And the hens ran in a huddle, 


“ Oh! my brother, then, 
To our mother hen 
We must go away this minute. 
She can tell, no doubt, 
What ’tis all about, 
Should there be a danger in it.” 


So they almost flew, 
Just as chickens do, 
When they’re ina flight or flurry. 
Their mamma they saw, 
With her head and claw 
Through the slatted coop. ‘Oh! hurry!” 


She remarked. ‘‘Come quick ! 
I am nearly sick 

With the fright I’ve had about you. 
There’s a hawk near by, 
I have heard his cry 

I was frantic here without 


“ Oh! our mother dear, 
That is why we're here, 
Just to learn what hawks are made of, 
That the hens should fly 
And the guineas cry. 
What are hawks to be afraid of ?” 


“ They are birds of prey, 
And they come by day, 
And they steal our chicks, so tender. 
Do not wander far, 
For you know you are 
Very delicate and slender.’’ 


Little Fluffy stayed, 
As her mother bade, 
Near thecoop. “ But,’’ said her brother, 
* She'll not tie my wing 
To her apron-string. 
Who's afraid of birds? Oh! bother?” 


But the dreadful hawk 
Heard the dreadful talk, 
And he thought about his dinner ; 
And he caught that chick 
Just as quick, as quick, 
And he flew away, the sinner ! 
Mmmerto, N. Y. 





THE ROMANCE OF A LITTLE RED 
PETTICOAT. 


Tue dusky bour of a Winter afternoon 
had come; but there was a cheerful fire in 
Mrs. Brightlook’s great kitchen, where little 
Rachel sat gazing dreamily i_.o the embers. 
It was too dark to work any more and the 
sampler had fallen on the floor beside her. 
She had just finished the ‘‘ Aged 7,” and 
now, to complete the work, must be added 
the date and the small numbers—1, 2, 8, 4, 


etc. 

Mrs. Brightlook walked back and forth 
across the room, now and then turning a 
large spinning-wheel and holding in one 
hand a long thread, which ran smoothly 
from the spindle as she kept time with 
snatches of old English songs to the hum, 
hum, hum of the wheel. 

«*Mother,” said Rachel, ‘I wish—well, I 
s’pose I oughtn’t to; but I do wish we were 
like the Woods.” 

“*T don’t quite understand, dear,” replied 
Mrs. Brightlook. 

“Why, it’s so nice over there, so many 
of them, and they have such nice times.” 

“Ah! yes. I see, Rachel,” said her 
mother. ‘‘I wish our home was merrier. 
It must be dull, with only Aunt Polly and 
me.” 

““No, no, Mother. Not that; bat, if you 
were only a little girl, too,” said Rachel. 
“Nobody talks when I play. I just have 
to say yes and no to myself.” 

“Well, dear,” replied Mrs. Brightlook, 





sadly, “we must try to keep one another 
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company. We orily have each other, my 
little girl.” 

She seated herself in her great arm-chair, 
and drew her daughter to her side. They 
sat there together, watching the flames leap 
higher and higher up the chimney, until the 
shadows grew long and the moon’s cheerful 
face peeped in at the window. 

Rachel was thinking of the home over the 
way, of the large family of happy children, 
and of how nice it would be to have, at least, 
one little sister. How she would love her! 
A great deal better, she wassure, than Mary 
Wood loved little Nancy. She wondered 
why God sent so many there, and left her 
mother with only old Aunt Polly and her 
own little self in a big house, where there 
was plenty of room for more. 

Mrs. Brightlook thought of a happy time, 
not many years before, when a dear little 
baby would hold out its arms to a loving 
father, who tenderly clasped it to his breast; 
of the fair-haired boy whom she had laid 
sweetly to rest one Summer evening; of the 
father’s parting blessing to herself and little 
Rachel. The few years that had passed 
since this event had seemed long and lonely 
to Mrs. Brightlook. She had not murmured, 
but only grown silent and thoughtful as the 
days and months went by. 

“Perhaps I have been selfish,” she 
thought. ‘‘I haven’t looked for the little 
pleasant times for Rachie that other children 
have. She ought to have something to 
brighten her little life.” 

** Rachel,” she said, after a little further 
thought, ‘‘how would you like to go over 
to Bridgeway? Mrs. Cotta has written to 
ask us to make her a visit when the Spring 
comes and itis warm enough for you to 
play out on the farm. My child must have 
some merrier times. How would you like 
that? Eh, Rachie?” 

It was a great treat to go to the Cotta 
Farm, a day’s journey from the town where 
Rachel lived; so she answered, gladly: 
‘Oh! yes. That will be something nice to 
think about all the next month.” There 
would be so many pleasant things to sce 
and do. What fun to climb upon the 
hay and hunt for eggs, to see Jacob milk 
the cows, and drink the sweet new milk 
from a little china cup that Mrs. Cotta 
always kept for her. It was, indeed, a 
happy time for the little girl to look forward 
to. They would go to Bridgeway some time 
in April, and perhaps remain through the 
‘*merric month of May.” 

But, before the time came for this visit, 
Rachel had a birthday, and her mother spun 
for her a red petticoat of soft, warm wool, 
and, to make it sti!l prettier, looped over it 
a dainty little skirt of figured muslin. 
This frock, when finished, was quite becom- 
ing to Rachel’s graceful little figure and she 
looked like a veritable ‘‘ Dame Trump.” 

‘* Handsome is as handsome does,” quoted 
her mother, as Rachel stood on tiptoe before 
the long mirror. ‘‘ If you are pleasant and 
kind, every one will be pleased with you.” 

And now there were only a few days to 
wait, A doll’s trunk had been packed and 
repacked over and over many times. 
Rachel's own little box was nearly ready. 
The little red petticoat and frock were to be 
laid carefully on top, the very last thing. 
Aunt Polly and Mrs. Brightlook were finish- 
ing the spinning and setting things to rights, 
that the house might be left in perfect 
order. A glance into her grand old kitchen 
would at once reveal the fact that Mrs. 
Brightlook was a model housekeeper. 

At last the long-looked-for day arrived, 
the old coach rattled to the door, the trunks 
were strapped on the rack, and Rachel and 
her mother were fairly off on their journey. 
The day was lovely, and we might tell of 
the long but delightful ride; we might fol- 
low this happy child, and watch the little 
face glowing with excitement as the coach 
and four flew over the ground, now passing 
through a ravine, with great hills standing 
on either side and looking ag if their tops 
reached up to the very skies, now crossing 
“ pretty river in the midst of lovely woods, 
where-the tender green leaves on the trees 
gave proof that the Spring had really 
opened, 

But we cannot recount all the pleasures 
of her trip, so will relate only one little 
adventure which befell Rachel during her 
stay at the Cotta Farm. Perhaps it.is only 
what at last came of it that gives this an 
interest. 
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On Sundays only the little red frock came 
out of the press, and, on promise of good 
behavior—which meant sitting still in the 
house after church and learning some of the 
Commandments or a part of the Catechism— 
she was allowed to wear it all day. 


The morning service was long, and di- 
rectly after it came the Sunday-school; but 
in the afternoon it was the custom at the 
Cottas to settle into a sort of Sunday quiet, 
Mrs. Cotta called it ‘‘thinking,” but she 
nodded a great deal over her book; and Mr, 
Cotta would shut himself away from the 
world behind a great newspaper; while the 
other members of the family betook them- 
selves to their several rooms and occupied 
themselves in like meditations. 

It was on one of these quiet afternoons, 
when, the stillness growing rather oppress- 
ive in the house, Rachel thought she 
would just take a little stroll all by herself, 
and see if the hens and chickens were keep- 
ing Sunday, too. So she stepped softly 
down the lawn and walked slowly through 
the barnyard. 

Now, seated quietly on the fence were a 

flock of dignified young turkeys. Madame 
Dindon, the great-grandmother of the brood, 
sat solemnly in their midst; but, when she 
saw a funny little red figure, with a great 
straw bonnet on its head, coming toward 
her, began to ruffle up her feathers, saying 
to herself, as she hopped down from the 
fence: ‘‘ 1 wonder who this is, intruding on 
our premises with such a fiery red gown— 
on Sunday, too.” And, as Rachel drew 
nearer, Mother Dindon began to grow quite 
angry. 
**Oh! dear,” thought Rachel. ‘I wish I 
had gone the other way.” But it was too 
late. Mother Dindon came on faster and 
faster toward the now thoroughly fright. 
ened little girl, In her terror and béwilder- 
ment, she turned and ran through the wrong 
gate. On she flew, her little toes hardly 
touching the ground. Madame Dindon fol- 
lowed close behind, her ire now fully 
roused. On, on over the meadow they 
went and it was.a close raee. The old 
turkey was almost as large as Rachel her- 
self, and, if she had been younger, instead of 
arather rheumatic old fowl, the little red 
gown might have suffered, to say nothing of 
Rachel's face and eyes. 

Across the pasture Rachel saw Jacob 
Cotta, going for the cows, 

** Ja—Ja—Jacob!” she shrieked; but she 
was almost out of breath and her voice was 
too weak to reach him. 

But presently he turned his head, stopped, 
shaded his eyes with his hand, and ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ What under thesun! TI declare! 
If it isn’t that little red gown that went to 
church with us this morning, running a race 
with the great turkey.” 

‘Hi! hi! there!” called Jacob, running 
across the meadow to her rescue; and, catch- 
ing Rachel in his arms, he lifted her high 
out of the reach of Mother Dindon. 

‘*Well, she almost caught you, after all,” 
he said; ‘‘but don’t cry, don’t cry,” for the 
child was now sobbing with fright. ‘She 
is across old thing and I guess she didn’t 
like your gown overmuch.” 

**Oh! dear!” sobbed Rachel. ‘I was so 
frighted. I s’pose it’s cause I oughtn’t to 
have gone out Sunday.” 

Jacob carried her in his strong arms to the 
house, and the old turkey walked back, 
crestfallen, to the barnyard. 

Rachel was not scolded for her afternoon 
walk; but she did not visit the turkeys again 
with her little red petticoat. 

We have not space to tell of the happy 
times that Rachel enjoyed; not only during 
this visit, but many others. For a long time 
after this a part of each year was spent at 
Bridgeway, and they were some of the hap- 
piest days of her life. There was always 
plenty to do and plenty of company, for at 
the Cotta Farm many children found a joy- 
ful welcome. 

Years flew by, and Jacob Cotta, tired of 
farm-life, went into the town and found 
other business. At Mrs. Brightlook’s there 
was always @ warm welcome awaiting him 
and no other place seemed so much like 
home, Those were merry times when Jacob 
came, for he carried cheerfulness wherever 
he went and a happy group often gathered 
about the old fireside. 

Now only one more glimpse for us into 
Rachel’s life, and we must look for that 
several years later. 

















She had now almost reached womanhood, 


and to Jacob her sweet face grew dearer 
and dearer every day. It was ever before 
him as he journeyed from place to place and 
was sure to meet him with smiles on his re- 
turn. As for Rachel, her only lonely hours 
now were when Jacob was away. So it is, 
perhaps, not surprising that one Summer 
afternoon s happy company assembled in 
the parlor of the Brightlook house, to witness 
a quiet little wedding. Rachel, dressed in 
simple but pretty white muslin, placed her 
hand sweetly and trustingly in Jacob's and 
promised to be his true and faithful wife so 
long as she lived. Like Jacob of old, he 
had served and waited many years for his 
little Rachel, and now he took her for his 
very own. 

As he looked lovingly at his pretty bride, 
in her snowy dress, a smile crossed his face 
as he saw in fancy a little figure, dressed in 
a red petticoat, flying over the meadow, and 
followed by an angry old turkey, who 
seemed ready to tear her eyes out. But that 
was ten years ago, and now here stood the 
owner of the little red gown, no longer a 
child, but his own dear wife. 

Over and over has this little story been 
told to the grandchildren whg have clustered 
around Rachel and Jacob, to hear about 
Grandpa and Grandma when they were 
little. 

The adventure of the little red petticoat 
or the turkey chase has ever been a favorite 
and Grandpa declares to this day that his 
wife has never had a gown that he liked 
better. Raopa. 
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THE TORTOISE AND THE LEOPARD. 


BY PROF. F. A. CHASE. 
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Tne tortoise was very cunning and was 
continually stealing from his mother-in-law. 
At last, she lost all patience with him, and 
tied him aad placed him in the burning 
sun, intending to leave him there a whole 
day. All the people that passed by in the 
morning taunted him and laughed at him. 
They said: ‘‘Good-enough for you, you 
thief, stealing from your own mother-in- 
law. You well deserve it.” But when it 
was past noon, and they saw him in the 
fierce heat and without food or drink, they 
began to pity him. They said that the 
punishment was too severe. It might kill 
him. 

The tortoise heard them, and, when his 
mother-in-law came near, he told her that 
she had better loose him, for the people 
were speaking against her and would come 
and loose him themselves, if she did not do 
it. When she heard that this was true she 
loosed him. 

The tortoise,’ being very hungry, went to 
the river to catch some fish. Late in the 
afternoon he was returning with a few small 
fish in his basket, intending to cook them 
for his dinner, when the leopard overtook 
him. He wanted to go with him and have 
ashare in his meal. But the tortoise was 
unwilling to divide with his greedy neigh- 
bor, and told him tnat his mother was dead 
and he was preparing a feast for her burial. 
But the leopard ran up to him and shook 
him in a playful way, and said: ‘‘ You know 
you have been lying all this time. You 
want to cook this for yourself. Now, 
I know where we can find some wild yams. 
Come with me, and we will dig them and 
have our dinner together.” 

So the tortoise consented to go with him, 
and they built a fire. They first cooked 
the fish, and, while they waited for the 
yams to cook, the tortoise said: ‘‘ Let’s play 
tie. You may tie me, and when I say ‘Let 
me loose, let me loose,’ then you will untie 
me. Then I will tie you, and when you 
want to be free, you will say ‘ Let me loose, 
let me loose.’” ‘The leopard agreed. The 
tortoise allowed the leopard to tie him, but 
presently he cried out ‘‘Let me loose, let 
me loose,” and the leopard untied him. 
Then the tortoise tied the leopard. But he 
at once turned his back to him and began to 
eat the fish. The leopard on his part began 
to call out ‘‘ Let me loose,” but the tortoise 
paid no attention to him. ‘‘ You scoun- 
drel!” shouted the leopard. “I kegt my 
promise with you, why don’t you keep 
yours?” ‘‘I never made any promise to loose 
you,” said the tortoise. “I said that you 





would also say ‘Let me loose,’ and you 
have; but I did not promise to untie 
you.” 

The leopard roared and struggled to get 
free, but the cords were too strong. The 
tortoise went on to eat up all the fish; and, 
when he had finished that, the yams were 
ready, and he ate them, also. He finally 
went to his home, leaving the leopard tied. 
At last, some people, passing by, loosed the 
leopard, and he vowed vengeance upon the 
tortoise. After much inquiry, he found 
that he had gone into his hole, and he tried 
to dig him out with his claws; but he could 
not. So he hired a man to watch the 
hole, while he went to the town, to get a hoe 
to dig with. But, as soon as the leopard 
was gone, the tortoise came out, and, promis- 
ing the watchman not to go away, begged 
for a pinch of snuff. But he instantly 
threw the snuff in the man’s eyes and ran 
away. When the leopard came back, the 
old man told him how he deceived him; but 
could not tell him which way he went, 
The leopard, more furious than ever, scoured 
the country in every direction, going out on 
every road and path. At last, the tortoise 
heard him bounding along behind him, and 
hid under a dead antelope by the roadside. 
He heard the leopard gnash his teeth, as he 
passed by, saying: ‘I will kill him the mo- 
ment I catch him.” 

But the tortoise called after the leopard in 
a feigned voice and asked him if he knew 
the tortoise. ‘‘Know him!” said he. ‘I 
know him too well.” ‘‘Do you see this 
swollen body,” said the tortoise, ‘‘ and 
these worms that are eating me within and 
without? I once skipped over the hills, but 
I shall never move again. It was the tor- 
toise that brought me to this by pointing 
his finger at me. We were once good 
friends. But one day we were passing 
along this road, and I offended him, and he 
pointed his finger at me, and I fell down at 
once.” 

Then alarm took the place of anger in 
the mind of the leopard. He said: ‘‘I will 
go back and try to find the tortoise and 
beg his pardon.” As he walked slowly to- 
ward the town, trembling every step, lest he 
should meet his enemy and have the 
fatal finger pointed at him before he 
could speak to him. He suddenly met the 
tortoise, who had hurried on by another 
road. He begged his forgiveness most 
humbly. At first the tortoise would not be 
at peace; but threatened to point his finger 
at him if he did not get out of his sight 
that instant. At last, he promised him 
his forgiveness; but he added that, when 
they were friends, he had been very 
careful lest he should even accidently point 
his finger at him, and he asked him, asa 
favor to a friend, to keep away from him 
from that time forth. All this time he held 
the dreaded finger with his other hand, 
pointed toward the ground. The leopard 
gave two or three bounds and was lost to 
sight inthe jungle, and he avoided the pres- 
ence of the tortoise ever after. 

Fisk UNIversitY, ATLANTA, Ga. 





DANIEL WEBSTER'’S VOICE. 


It rather shocks one’s natural preposses- 
sions on the subject to learn that Daniel Web- 
ster’s voice had a quality such as is described 
in the following passage from Curtis’s ‘‘ Life,” 
adduced as a note by Professor Wilkinson in 
his fortheoming memorial poem. 


“I was present (then a boy) in the outskirts 
of that vast audience, and well remember that, 
when order was restored, after the confusion 
described by Mr. Ticknor, Mr. Webster’s 
clarion voice was.distinctly beard at the spot 


eee f loud to those who were near bim. 


smallest degree chrill. It was due also to 
what might be called the quantity of his voice. 
He bad an unusual capacity of chest and 
yocal organs, and, hence, his voice was one 
of extraordinary volume. It was, moreover. 
go entirely under his control. when his voca 
organs were in full play, that it never broke, 
however bigh it might rise in the scale of its 

compass or whatever might be the 
state of his emotions. At the same time 
there was a pecularity about his organs of 
speech, that I have heard him describe as 
momentary ysis. It sometimes happened 
to bim, on rising to speak suddenly, that they 
utterly refused to perform their office until 
moistened by a slight draught of water. As 
soon as this was done, the inability vanished 
and did not return upon him.” 


- \ 














September 28, 1882.] 














PUZZLEDOM. 


(Commun‘cations for this department should pant 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tus InpErenpENT, New York.) 








DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
Foundation Words. 


A port of fame my primals name, 
Whose style is pleasant and terse ; 
Whose masterly hand allowed him command 
In prose, as well as verse. 


My finals proclaim the work of the same, 
A poem of genius and art ; 

When first ’tis read o’er all read it once more, 
As from it reluct to depart. 


Cross Words. 


My first to dull or blunt or quell, 

A certain precious stone I tell ; 

A hideous vision of the night; 
Possessed of cunning skill ; 


A Turkish nobleman by right ; 

The peasant caste of Hindustan ; 

A clumsy shoe or wood brogan ; 
A fairy of the hill. 


Transposed, a capening, leaping dance ; 
A Grecian oracle, perchance ; 
Contemporaneous in being ; 

A miner’s useful pick ; 


One with Ophidia agreeing ; 
To quickly pinch or pull or tweak ; 
A water-clock, at last I speak, 
That runs without a tick. 
C. V. Waaner. 


CONCEALED DOUBLE AOROSTIC. 


1. Whatever you are, be esthetic. Rowing 
must, of course, be given up. 

2. While they were gathering the hay, tidings 
of the failure of the firm reached them. 

8. It is a fine school, for the principal loves 
to mingle with his pupils outside of school- 
hours. 

4. No place seemed like home when I came 
from Dover, ill of a fever. 

5, Several intrigues have recently been discov- 
ered. 

6. Iwas obliged’ to steer all the afternoon, 
and my arm fairly ached. 

7. It is amusing to hear our little daughter 
try to talk. 

Concealed in the above sentences are seven 
words, having the following significations. 

1, a bird; 2, an important island; 8, the en- 
tire quantity ; 4, a small stream of water; 5, a 
Chinese copper coin; 6, a given time ; 7, the 
uncle of us all. 

These words, written in their regular order, 
will form a double acrostic, the initials and 














finals forming two boys’ names. F. H. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 

Fill the second blank with the letters in the 
first transposed. 

Whenever I meet him he me with frag- 
ments of 

2. You must for the oar under the 

of the bridge. 

3. I cannot use my ——. It is so ——— 
since you swept. 

4.1 my seat with him; but, on that 





account, my feet were nearly over the 
5. Since visiting you, I am entirely 
my notions. 
6. At the exhibition, the other evening, there 
were present who were willing to take 
R. H. 





of 














ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 18 letters. 
My 15, 5, 10 is an evergreen shrub. 
My 1, 16, 8 is a small bed. 
My 7, 9, 11 is a male child. 
My 4, 3, 17, 18 is a kind of meat. 
My 12, 2, 14 is at the present time. 
My 4, 13, 6, 8 means saucy. 
My whole is a Summer resort. 
Grace LINEBURGH. 


RIDDLE. 
The calf, the goose, the bee, 
The world is ruled by these three. 
C. V. WaeneEr. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 21st. 


HOUR-GLASS. WORD SQUARE. 
BlamEle ss LEPER 
flaMing EVADE 
il‘ 2t PARIS 
o Ne EDICT 
D RESTS 
fAn 
=e oe 
morQeeo 
ee ee et i ae ap oe 


ENIGMATICAL WorDs.—1, penniless ; 2, meta- 
physician ; 3, attenuate ; 4, beware. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NaMeEs.—1, Mississippi; 2, 
Appalachicola. 


Provers.—* Where there’s a will there’sa 
way.” 


Cross-worp Entema.—Botany. 
Riwpiz.—R. K. numb, 


Selections. 


BISHOP PADDOCK ON CONFIRMING 
YOUNG CHILDREN. 


I wish to say a word in reference to a 
matter of personal and official duty, which 
has weighed upon my mind for a consider- 
able time and ‘has led to occasional counsels 
to.some of my esteemed brethren in charge 
of parishes. I refer to a tendency in a few 
quarters to present for Confirmation chil- 
dren who have not yet come to years of dis- 
cretion. I have no general complaint to 
make; but I deem it my duty to the Ghurch 
and to my own conscience to state, with all 
Christian frankness, my scruple against be- 
ing made, now and then, the agent in the 
Confirmation of those whom I believe of 
too immature age to meet the Church’s re- 
quirements for the proper reception of this 
apostolic rite. Some English books of de- 
votion, of large use in certain sections of 
the Church of England and of limited use 
in this country, teach that children of seven 
years may profitably be brought under the 
discipline of habitual confession and all 
that it implies and involves. Now, I know 
no more of any scriptural or ecclesiastical 
authority for such a theory than the 
Church does. And perhaps the occasional 
presenting of little children for Confirma- 
tion has not any connection with this 
Roman theory. A tract of American au- 
thorship is well known among us, which 
tries to prove our little ones wronged if not 
admitted to Confirmation and the Holy 


Communion, almost as soon as they can 
k plainly; while another clergyman, 
with equal success, is just now pl for 
that ‘corrupt follo of the apostles” 
which would give us, literally, ‘‘ Infant 
Confirmation ” and ‘Infant Communion.” 
But, whatever may be the theory,I must 
protest against the occasional requirement 
thata op—when too late to remonstrate 
—shall lay his hands, in the Church’s name, 
on the heads of children from eight to ten 
years of age, or one Fe them, to 
their grief and humiliation. I think I have 
confirmed a few such, year by year, in a 





tinue the practice, I recognize with thank- 
urch, 


y 
brought to the bishop to be f 
assurance given that ‘‘ he can say the Creed, 
the Lord’s yer, and the ten Command- 
ments, and is sufficiently instructed in the 
other ng the Ce | Mag pee set 
forth for that purpose.” Such “‘ sufficient 
instruction” being a different thing from 
the mere ‘“‘saying” of the Creed, etc., and 
concerning itself with matters of such su- 
reme moment to the soul as repentance, and 
Pith, and our duty toward God and to- 
ward man, and what the one Sacrament is, 
and binds us do, and what the other Sac- 
rament is, and requires for its right sew 
tion—such “‘ sufficient 9 taea S. y 
apprehended and personally welco’ by 
the soul, the Church deems a sufficient pre- 
ration for Confirmation, as also for the 
oly Communion, to which, through this 
rité, and nat other, she admits a 
amining, truly, repenting, steadf pur- 
ing, and heartily believing children. 
And I also recognize with clearness the de- 
sire of the Church to make the reception of 
this rite a very different thing from the 
formal ceremony of the corrupt Church be- 
fore the Reformation. Twice over she in- 
sists that the rite is for those ‘“‘ who are 
come to years of discretion.” Not only 
must they have an intellectual knowledge 
of certain doctrines and duties, but, havin 
learned what their baptism means a 
binds them to, they must exercise this dis- 
cretion, and themselves, ‘‘ with their own 
mouth and consent, openly before the 
Church, ratify and confirm the same, and 
also promise that by the grace of God they 
will evermore endeavor themselves faith- 
fully to observe such things as they, by their 
own confession, have assented unto.” I be- 
lieve it to be of ex moment to the 
after-life of the Christian how inte tly 
and understandingly, as well as tently 
and believingly, he takes upon If the 
vows of his ian calling. Many ma: 
be willing to be taught and to be comiivined 
at twelve vears of age ; more still at nine; 
nearly all at seven, unless sober-minded 
parents interpose ; but very few of them 
all have reached such ‘‘ years of discretion” 
that they are equal to so solemn a decision 
or comprehend its obligations. Unless ‘‘In- 
fant Communion” is to be restored, we 
ought not to look toward Infant Confirma- 
tion. In our Mother Church the bisho 
nerally decline confi those - under 
ourteen, if I am informed aright. It is, 
perhaps, as safe a rule as any, if there may 
be occasional exceptions; for some at thir- 
teen are as well fitted as others at sixteen 





Resus.—-L I VID 


THE INDEPENDENT: 


suitable and promising age, I can content 
my conscience with saying that I shall have 
no scruple in the confirmation of candidates 
of twelye years—our Blessed Lord’s age at 
His first ver—if the pastor himself is 
assured of their spiritual fitness; but that I 
must and hereby doenjoin it upon the honor 
and the conscience of my clergy to bring be- 
fore me none under twelve, unless in some 
very exceptional case and after full con- 
sultation with me before the visitation oc- 
curs, I am sure. that my devout coworkers 
in the ministry will respect my conscience, 
as I respect theirs. 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 





Wr114M J. Coves.in, of Somerville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. [lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 18771 was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At onetimea 
report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up hope; but a friend told me of DR. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
m encedto feel better, and to-day I feel better 
than for three years past. 

“I write this hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
BALL’S BALSAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my siek- 
ness.”” For Coughs avd Colds unsurpassed. 


WELLMAN’S PATENT. 

. The Cleanest 
GRATE 

in existence. 


HIGHLY ORNA- 
MENTAL. 
A POWERFUL 
HEATER. 


It is unquestion- 
ably the most de- 








L. . SMITH & CO., 
49 Sixth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Nos. 75 and 77 Masoute em pep New York 

TILES of descriptions for Floors, Walls, 

" Hearths, Fire-places, and Decoration gen- 
MANTELS, GRATES, POTTERY, Etc. 


Sole Agents tor MINTONS ané¢ for the 
CAMPBELL TILE COMPANY. 













KIDNEY-WORT 
iS A SURE CURE | 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 





condition, effecting its regular discharge. 


Malaria. oars iirc ue chills, 
Kidney- 


KIDNEY-WORT 
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peer AND 
HALLETT 


FURNACES, 

“ SPLENDID” FIREPLACE HEATER, 

WARREN RANGE, 

HALLETT RANGE, 
“ SPLENDID” PARLOR STOVE, 


A ACTU. 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
TROY, N. ¥., AND BY 
G.'G. HALLETT, 
236 Water Street, New Yerk. 


SCROLL SAWS 


The “*Challeage’’ and * Rival” 
are the finest Foot-power Scroll Saws 
in the world, with or without Lathe 
attachment. 


Price, $10 to $20. 
New Catalogue free. Address 


SENECA MANUFAOCT’G 00., 
Seneca Falia, N. ¥., U. 8. Ae 


ICHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


232 & 234 WATER ST,, N. Y. 


Ranges & Fire-Place Heaters, 
Embody New 1882 Improvements. 
Are Durable, Powerful, ca 
and successful operators. Estimates made 
or City or Country Heating. nary 
d Fire Rules fully complied with, 
Established 1819. Send for circulars. 



















STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Office, 5 and 7 Johu St., N. Y. 
199 Bd n 29th St., N.Y. 
BRANT | ac et 
° ° ry 
OFFICES N.C Saris St. Balt mere.” 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and G \e 
aulies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, eto., of all fabrics and 
the most ela borate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
'y without ripping. 
fentlemen'’s Garments cleaned or whole. 
Window-Shades, Tabi ers, Carpets, 


etc. cleaned or dyed 
Employ the bes skill and most im- 
proved applian 





urn of goods. 
Govuds received and returned by express or by mail. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Nos. 5and 7 John St., N. Y. 


1788. BACON PIANOS, 882 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 48nd St., 
New York, 


Reliahi " desired inl Mme 








where none 
mow exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 





THE 


PEERLESS DUMPING AND SHARING GRATE 
FOR ANY KIND OF FUEL. 
TEN ET A USMS NET 


Send for Dlustrated Book of Designs and mention 
where you saw this advertisement. 





BISSELL & C0., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Mathematical Instruments, Architects’ and Engineers’ Stationery. 


4 COMPLETE LINE OF MATERIALS FOR OIL AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING, 
PENCIL AND CRAYON DRAWING, WAX FLOWER MAKING, Etc. 


FROST & ADAMS, Importers, 37 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











OF MAKING MANY BOOKS THERE !IS NO END. 


Eccl. 1a:ta, 





EsTABLISHED 1836 





NEAT AND ELEGANT 


BOOK BINDING 


FROM THE 


Plainest to the Most Elaborate Styles. 
SPECIMENS ON EXHIBITION: 








If you want good work and save Agent’s 


Commission come or send direct to 


JAMES E. WALKER, 14 Dey St., 


NBW YORK, 





A FILE OF N. Y. HERALD, 1847, AND TIMES, 


TO DATE, ANO 000 NUMBERS, FOR SALE, 
rac shee ah jem Mn! a eo, 


—— 
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Farm and Garien. 


(Tre Editor will be glad to receive any 

hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
ef our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 








OLD ORCHARDS. 
BY B. P. POWELL. 


I Do not intend to speak strictly of orchards 
planted a long while ago; but of all orchards 
that are dying out. I have one planted in the 
last century. I am sorry to say that it was 
mostly dead before I knew how to treat it. 

My pian was, as soon as a tree showed signs 
of serious decay, to plant a young tree, near by, 
that should take its place when no longer of any 
value. The young tree would thus get several 
years’ advance toward fruit-bearing before the 
old tree was removed. The plan was far from 
being the best. I find now that when the old 
tree has a soli¢ trunk, or fairly so, it is 
advisable to allow a few suckers, care- 
fully selected, to grow at the base of 
the limbs, and with them form a new top, 
cutting out the old limbs. This, however, 
cannot always be done, and will, perhaps, not 
always be desirable. But, at the roots, select 
two suckers that start a few inches from the 
trunk; trim away all others; trim these care- 
fully and prepare them to take the place of the 
old tree. Select two to stand fora few years, 
sincé One may fail in some way to be reliable. 
These should be grafted in due time, and, when 
a fair selection can be made, cut away the 
poorest. A tree started thus on the roots of 
the old tree has a vast root growth to feed it 
and it will grow with enormous rapidity. Cut 
the old tree when desirable, or before the young 
is made unshapely, and you will hardly know 
you have had a vacancy. 

The same rule holds good with blighted young 
orchards. Last year thousands of apple trees 
were killed in Central New York. I have seen 
whole orchards of fine young trees swept out, 
and nothing done about it. But I have rarely 
seen a tree thus killed that was not soon sur- 
rounded with scores or hundreds of twigs. 
Now let the owner clean away promptly all but 
two, care for thess two, and then, in time, 
remove al. but one. In five years his orchard 
is all there again, restored with double vigor of 
growth and not likely to meet with another 
fatal disaster for fifty years. 

Driving by alarge orchard of dead trees, lately, 
I asked the owner what he proposed to do 
about it. “I’m discouraged,” he answered. 
“They had just begun to bear, and away they 
have all gone in a dash.’ “ But,’’ I said, “if 
you will spend one-half day now among those 
green twigs that shoot up at the bottom, you 
will not lose your money, your courage, nor 
your orchard. If you dig them out and set 
anew, it will cost a large sum."’ “ That looks 
reasonable,” he answered, as I explained the 
process. But two months have passed, and he 
has done nothing. So one year is lost and the 
end will probably be the ax or the spade. 

It is getting to be a matter of a good deal of 
importance, also, for the public at large that 
farmers who grow orchards eliminate varie- 
ties that are not hardy and profitable. In 
renewing an orchard, reduce your list of varie- 
ties, This exceedingly bad year I find but one 
really fine lot of apples in my orchard. Every 
tree of the Kirkland is full of fine, clean fruit. 
It isa seedling of this section, of remarkably 
tough wood and hardy as an elm. The Hub- 
bardstop, Nonesuch, White Pippin, and North- 
ern Spy are also doing fairly well. Greenings 
give considerable fruit, but not fair, It isa 
sharp test year on fruit, as the past two Winters 
have severely tested the wood. 

In renewing my orchard, I am inclined to 
secure, as far as possible, apyles native to this 
latitude. The Spy, the King, the Kirkland, 
and the Baldwin are four varieties that do well 
constantly ; but the King is utterly unsuited to 
graft in for renewal. When I succeed in mak- 
ing a new head for an old tree, my choice is to 
graft in the Baldwin. It will come to quick 
bearing and pay speedily for your trouble. 
The Roxbury Russet is also a good graft to 
speedily form anew head. The chief difficulty 
with the Baldwin is that it will overbear, and, 
as the wood is brittle, will split down. This 
makes it a better graft for old trees than for 
young ones. 

Most of the difficulty with our old orchards 
requiring renewal is the lack of proper and 
prompt trimming. Suckers take the life out of 
old limbs with great speed. There should be a 
regular annual pruning, as annual haying. You 
may as well expect your wheat to take care of 
itself as your apple trees. 

Cumrrons, N. Y. 


“FARM LAW.” 
(AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE MASSACHUSETTS 
StaT® BOARD OF AGRICULTURE BY JUDGE BENNETT.) 
HOW TO BUY A FARM. : 

Ir is quite generally known that a mere oral 
bargain for a farm is not binding in law upon 
the owner; but it may not be so well under- 
stood that ar offer to sell a farm for a given 








is 
thereof. And, although, in making his offer to 
sell, he should expressly give you « certain 
number of days in which to decide, he may, 
nevertheless, change his mind in the meantime 
and sell to another, who offers a higher price, 


your mind to take the farm, but had not noti- 
fled the vendor of that fact, and should go to 
great trouble and expense in buying stock, 
tools, agricultural implements, etc. to carry on 
the farm, and should even move your family 
there to take possession, the owner might even 
then refuse to sell, and you would have no 
legal remedy either to compel him to convey or 
for the expenses you had thus incurred, relying 
upon his keeping his word. The only safe way 
in euch cases is to take a bond for a deed, as it 
is called. An ordinary “‘refusal’’ of property 
for a stated time, as it is termed, is a dangerous 
thing to rely upon, unless you are dealing with 
a man “ whose word is as good as his bond,” 
and they are very scarce. And, if a particular 
time is given you in which to accept 
an offer to sell, you should be particular 
to signify your acceptance strictly within 
the time, and to do so entirely uncon- 
ditionally. In one instance a man had ten 
daysin which to make up hig mind, and on 
the night of the last day, about half past eleven \ 
at night, he called at the owner’s house, after 
he was abed and asleep, and said he would take 
the farm. The owner refused to get up or to 
take the money the next day, and the buyer 
tried to get the farm by a suit at law; but it 
was decided that he came too late, on the last 
day, and he not only lost his trade, but had to 
pay the costes of his suit (26 Miss., 309). In 
another case, A wrote to B he would sell him 
his farm for $3,000 cash. B wrote back imme- 
diately he would take ft, if A would make out 
his deed and send it to a lawyer forexamination, 
and if all right the lawyer would pay him his 
$8,000; but it was decided that B had not duly 
accepted A's offer, and, consequently, that he 
might withdraw it (53 Me., 511). But, suppos- 
ing the grantor is willing to give you a deed, it. 
is unnecessary to say that it must have the seal 
of the grantor attached or it is not snfficient. 
A scroll of the pen or the letters L. 8. are not 
sufficient in Massachusetts, as in some other 
states. It may not be as well understood that 
it is not equally necessary that a deed should 
be witnessed or acknowledged and recorded. 
These last requisites may be necessary to make 
the deed valid against the creditors of the 
grantor, or any one who subsequently bought 
the farm without knowing of the prior deed; 
and they are always so important they should 
never be neglected, and my first advice to you 
{s that, if you find any unrecorded deeds among 
your papers when you go home, you attend to 
that duty forthwith. Having once obtained a 
sufficient deed, the next question seems to be 


HOW FAR THE FARM EXTENDS, 
or its proper boundaries. Three circumstances 
have more or less weight in determining this 
question ; Ist, the number of acresstated in the 
deed ; 2d, the length of the boundary lines run- 
ning around the farm; 84, the area inclosed 
within the visible monuments, such as_trees, 
rocks, stake and stones, described as corners of 
the farm. Of these three the last is by far the 
most important, and in case of any difference 
between them controls all the rest. If the 
boundary lines are described as beginning at a 
certain stake and stones, thence to a certain 
tree, thence to a particular rock or stump, and 
so quite around the farm, the deed conveys all 
the land inside of those monuments, although 
it may be many more acres than the deed calls 
it; and, on the other hand, it will include no 
more, although the number of acres stated 
really requires more land to satisfy ite number. 
So, if the monuments named are fixed and defi- 
nite, they control the length of the side lines 
mentioned in the deed, and if these be called 
100 feet long on everyside, but the trees, rocks, 
stake and stones described as corners are only 
90 feet apart, the buyer will acquire @ Ict only 
90 feet square, and not 100 feet; and, vice versa, 
if the lines are described as only 90 fect long, 
but the given corners are 100 feet distant, the 
deed covers a lot 100 feetsquare. The quantity 
of acres mentioned is the very weakest means 
of knowing the extent of the farm, even if the 
words “ more or less” be not used, as is so 
commonly done, and, generally speaking, a 
deficiency in number of acres gives the buyer 
no remedy against the seller for any return of 
part of the purchase money, unless, perhaps, 
when it was clearly bought at the rate*of so 
much per acre, So much more im t are 
the known monuments and boundaries thatthe 
number of acres stated that, even if the vendor 
fraudulently and intenti@nally overstates the 
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quantity, in order to deceive the purchaser, the 
latter has no redress, if so be the other truly 


making the bargain (9 N. Y., 183). 

If a boundary line runs toa tree, rock, stump, 
or other similar object, it goes to the center of 
the object. If it runs by s wall or fence, it 
passes along the middle of it, and not by the 
side, which ina “ Virginian fence” might be 
of some consequence. 

So, if the farm bounds by or on a brook, 
river, stream, etc., it usually extends to the 
middle of the current ; not always tothe middle 
of the water, but to the thread of the stream— 
ad flum aqua. If there be any islands between 
that center line and the bank, they belong to 
the owner of the main bank. In like manner, 
if a deed is bounded on a mill-pond, reservoir- 
pond, or any artificial pond, through which a 
perceptible current makes ite way, the farmer 
ordinarily owns to the center of the current. 
On the other hand, if it be a large natural pond 
or lake, the line stops at the low-water mark on 
the shore and does not extend into the pond, 
the public having rights in such large bodies of 
water as are useful for navigation, boating, 
sailing, and the like. 

As to farms bounding on the seashore, some 
peculiar provisions as to the extent thereof 
exist in this state. 

That strip of land between high and low-water 
mark generally termed “the flats” is a fre- 
quent subject of contention ; and the question is 
often made to whom it belongs, whether to the 
owner of the upland or to the public. By force 
of a very early law in Massachusetts (contrary 
to that of most other ses-coast states), ifa deed 
describes the farm as bounding “ by the sea,”’ 
‘*by the salt water,” “ bay, harbor, cove, creek, 
stream, river, or tide-water,”’ it generally in- 
cludes the whole flats down to low-water mark, 
if not over 100 rods, including the exclusive 
right to gather the sea-weed or other such 
things washed up thereon by the tide. Onthe 
other hand, if the deed bounds “ by the shore,” 
“beach, strand, flats, marsh, or cliff,” it 
extends only to high-water mark and does not 
give any right to the flats. 

While yet again (such are the niceties of the 
law), if the phrase of the deed is “to the beach 
or sea,” “to the sea shore,” “‘to the sea or 
flats,’’ the grantee owns down to low-water 
mark, flats and all. In view of such nice and 
subtle distinctions, one is tempted to exclaim, 
with the Earl of Warwick, in Shakespeare’s 
* Henry VI”: 

“ Between two hawks, which files the higher pitch, 
Between two dogs, which hath the deeper mouth, 
Between two horses, which doth bear him best, 
Between two girls, which bath the merriest eye, 
Thavé, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judgment, 
But tn these nice, sharp quillets of the law, 

Good faith, Tam no wiser than a daw.” 
WHAT A DEED OF A FARM INCLUDES. 

Of course, every one knows, it conveys all the 
fences standing on the farm, but all might not 
think it also included the fencing stuff—posts, 
rails, ete.—which had once been used in the 
fence,but bad been taken down and piled up for 
future use again in the same place (2 Hill., 142). 
But new fencing material,just bought and never 
attached to the soil, would not pass (16 Il. ,480). 
So piles of hop-poles, stored away, if once used 
on the land, have been considered a part of it (1 
Kernan, 123) ; but loose boards or scaffold-poles, 
laid loosely across the beams of the barn and 
never fastened to it, would not be, and the seller 
of the farm might take them away (1 Lans., 319). 
Standing trees, of course, also pass as part of 
the land; so do trees blown or cut down and 
still left in the woods where they fell (54 Me., 
309), but not if cut and corded up for sale. The 
wood has then become personai property. 

If there be any manure fn the barn-yard, orin 
acompost heap on the field, ready for imme- 
diate use, the buyer ordinarily takes that, also, 
as belonging to the farm; though it might not 
be so, if the owner had previously sold it to 
some other party and had collected it together 
in a heap by itself (43 Vt., 95). Growing crops 
also pass by the deed of a farm, unless they are 
expressly reserved, and when it is not intended 
to convey those it should be so stated in the 
deed itself. A mere oral agreement to that ef- 
fect would not be valid in law (19 Pick., 315). 
Another mode is to stipulate that possession is 
not to be given until some future day, in which 
case the crops or manure may be removed be- 
fore that time. 

As to the buildings on the farm, though gen- 
erally mentioned in the deed, it is not absolutely 
necessary they should be. A deed of land ord 
inarfly carries all the buildings on it belonging 
to the grantor, whether mentioned or not ; and 
this rule includes the lumber and timber of any 
old building which has been taken down or 
blown down and been packed away for future 
use on the farm (41 N. H., 505; 30 Penn. &t., 


But, if there be any buildings on the farm 
built by some third person, with the farmer’s 
such buildings are personal property and do not 
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belong to the landowner to convey. The real 
owner, therefore, might move them off, al- 
though the purchaser of the farm supposed he 
was buying and paying for all the buildings on 
it. His only remedy in such case would be 
against the party selling the premises. As 
part of the buildings conveyed, of course, the 
window-blinds are included, even if they be at 
the time taken off and carried to a painter's 
shop to be painted. It would be otherwise if 
they had been newly purchased and brought 
into the house, but not yet attached or fitted to 
it (40 Vt., 283). Lightning-rods also go with 
the house, if a farmer is foolish enough to have 
any on his house. A furnace in the cellar, 
brick or portable (4 E, D. Smith, 275) (89 Conn., 
962), is considered a part of the house; but an 
ordinary stove, with a loose pipe running into 
the chimney, is not (24 Wend., 191), while a 
range set in brick work is (7 Mass., 482). Man- 
tel pieces so attached to the chimney as not to 
be removed without marring the plastering go 
with the house; but, if merely resting on 
brackets, they may be taken away by the form- 
er owner, without legal liability (102 Mass., 
517). The pumps, sinks, etc. fastened to the 
building are a part of it in law (99 Mass., 457), 
and so are the water. pipes connected therewith, 
bringing water from a distant spring (97 Mass., 
183), If the farmer has fron kettles set in brick 
work near his barn, for cooking food for his 
stock or other similar uses, the deed of his farm 
covers them also (19 Pick., 314), as likewise a 
bell attached to his barn to call his men to din- 
ner (102 Mass., 514). If he indulges in orna- 
mental statues, vases, etc., resting on the 
ground by their own weight merely, and sells 
his estate without reservation, these things go 
with the land (12 N. Y., 170). 


RIGHTS IN THE ROAD. 

If a farm deed is bounded by, on, or upon & 
road, it usually extends to the middle of the 
roadway. The farmer owns the soil of half the 
road, and may use the grass, trees, stones, 
gravel, sand, or anything of value to him, either 
on the land or beneath the surface, subject 
only to the superior rights of the public to 
travel over the road and that of the highway sur- 
veyor to use such materials for the‘repair of the 
road, and these materials he may cart away 
and use elsewhere on the road. Noother man 
has right to feed his cattle there or cut the 
grass or trees, much less deposit his wood, old 
carts, wagons, or other things thereon (8 Met., 
576; 8 Allen, 473; 1 Pa. St., 886). The owner of 
a drove of cattle which stops to feed in front 
of your land or of a drove of pigs which root 
up the soil is responsible to you at law, as 
much as if they did the same things inside the 
fence. Nobody’s children have a right to pick 
up the apples under your trees, although the 
same stand wholly outside of your fence. No 
private person has a right to cut or lop off the 
limbs of your trees, in order to move his old 
barn or other buildings along the highway (4 
Cush., 438), and no traveler can hitch his horse 
to your trees in the sidewalk without being lia- 
ble if he gnaws the bark or otherwise injures 
them (54 Me., 460). If your well stands partly 
on your land and partly outside the fence, no 
neighbor can use it, except by your permission. 
Nay,more, no man has aright to stand in front of 
your land and insult you with abusive language 
without being liable to you for trespassing on 
your land (11 Barb., 390). He has a right to 
pase and repass in an orderly and becoming 
manner; a right to use the road, but not to 
abuse it. But, notwithstanding the farmer 
owns the soil of the road, even he cannot use it 
for any purpose which interferes with the use 
of it by the public for travel. He cannot put 
his pig-pen, wagons, wood, or other things 
there, if the highway surveyor orders them 
away. as obstructing public travel. If heleaves 
such things outside his fence, and within the 
limits of the highway, as actually laid out, 
though some distance from the traveled path, 
and a traveler runs into them in the night and 
is injured, the owner is not only liable to him 
for private damages (15 Conn., 225), but may 
also be indicated and fined for obstructing a 
public way. And, he if hasa fence or wall along 
the highway, he must place it all on his own 
land, and not half on the road, as in case of 
division fences between neighbors (4 Gray, 215). 
But, as he owns the soil, if the road is discon- 
tinued or located elsewhere, the land reverts 
to him and he may enclose it to the center 
and use it as a part of his farm. 


AS TO FARM FENCES. 

It was a fundamental principal of our law 
(contrary to that of many of the United States) 
that every map must keep his cattle on his own 
land, at his peril. He was liable if they strayed 
away into other people’s grounds. It was nec- 
essary, therefore, at common law, tbat every 
man should keep a personal watch over his 
animals or surround his land with a fenes. 
This fence was primarily, therefore, not to 
keep other people’s cattle out, but to keep his 
own in; and so each owner, if be kept cattle, 
was bound to erect the entire fence around his 
close, whether his neighbor kept any cattle or 
not, and, if the latter also owned any, he must _ 
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do the ‘same or keep his beasts at home in 
some other way; but, as two parallel fences 
would be attended with useless expense, and 
as one and the same fence would answer for 
two adjoining proprietors, it was long ago pro- 
vided by statue law that adjoining owners 
of improved lands should maintain partition 
fences in equal shares. And, if they did not 
agree how the fence should be divided, either 
might apply to the fence viewers, elected by 
the town every year, to decide which half each 
proprietor should keep up. And if, after such 
decision, either party refused or neglected to 
build or keep in repair his portion, the other 
eould do so, and recover the expenses of the 
delinquent owner by a suit at law. It follows, 
therefore, that, if my adjoining owner does not 
keep up his half of the fence, and my cattle 
get through and injure his.crops, he has no 
redress against me, since his own neglect was, 
in part, at least, the cause of his injury. Bat 
now comes in a very important addition to this 
rule and this is, if my cattle stray beyond the 
immediately adjoining land, into the farm of a 
third person, and these injure his crops, I am 
liable for the damage to him, although my own 
half of my fence is good, and my animals es- 
caped through my imfediate neighbor’s de- 
fective fence because, as to all persons except 
my nearest neighbor, I am still bound to keep 
my cattle cn my own land, and it is no excuse 
for me that my neighbor neglected his half of 
our division fence. Nay, so far is this rule car- 
ried, that, although such third person did not 
keep up his own fence, and the cattle go into 
his land through his own fault, he can still 
make me pay the damages, because he is not 
bound in law to keep up any fence at all, ex- 
cept as against his nearest neighbor, and not 
against my cattle, further off. In other words, 
if A, B, and C own three adjoining lots, and A’s 
cattle stray into B’s land, through B’s neglect, 
he has no remedy against A ; but, if they stray 
still further, onto the land of C alse, and there 
do mischief, C has a claim for the damages 
against A, even though the animals went 
through his own broken-down fence. A must 
keep his animals at home, at his own peril. 

For similar reasons, if A turns his cattle into 
the highway, and they come onto your land 
from the road, either because your front fence 
is defective or altogether gone, you havea rem- 
edy against A for all the damages you sustain, 
for you are not obliged to bave any fence on 
the road, except to keep your own cattle in, 
and A must keep his own cattle at home. And 
so stringent is this rule that, if other people, in, 
roaming over your grounds, hunting, fishing,or 
berrying, leave your bars down, by which 
your cattle escape into the highway, and 
thence come into my cornfield, you are res 
ible to me for all the damage, althoug’ 
actually in fault, if you kept all your temcen bs > 
(30 N. H., 143). "On the other hand, if you ere 
carefull ariving your cattle along the highway, 
and, without your fault, they break away 
your control and run into my adjoining land, 
and you drive them as soon as you reasonably 
can, you are not responsible for the damage | 
done, for you had a right to drive them along 
the highway, with eleper care and attention 
(114 Mass., 466); while in the other case wo 
were not lawfully in the highwa: a sak 
though the owner was not onal 

The proper legal hight of all aiviclom tnd 
in this state is four feet, and th may a 
~~ 4 = en” en's ae = 

roo. iver, po teh, or ge a 
be sufficient, or any other = ¢ ay alo 
fence viewers consider equivalent to a four-fase 
rail-fenee. The number of rails is not pre- 
scribed by law. 

These division fences may be placed one-half 
on each side of the line, even thouch ditches be 
used three feet wide (2 Met., 180) and both 
Foy png et | 

ence § the it in 
throughout the entire year, unless both parties 
otherwise agree. But the duty of maintaining 
erty fences by statute exists only when 
oth parties improve their lands. It would 
not be justto make a man whose lands are 
wild or not improved, and on which he neither 
has cattle to stray away and injure a are or 
growing crops which can be in other 
eople’s animals, to pay the Rn of buil4- 
Ee or maintaining a fence which can be of no 
a tohim. Accordingly, if one of the 
adjoining owners improves bis land, he -has no 

right to compel the otherto pay part of the 
expense of a fence ; and, if he neers a fence to 
keep his own animals at home or for any oar 
purpose, he ee build it himself. If, ther 
fore, A owns a pasture lot alongside of Bis 
wood-lot, the latter is not bound by statute to 
heip maintain a fence between them, but 
puts cattle into his pasture, he must linep them 
there as best he can, either by watching them 
or, if he thinks it cheaper, by ‘building a fence 
himself around his entire lot. So, if both are 
wood-lots, the owners are not obliged to erect 
a fenee ; but, if either allows his cattle te range 
the woods, he must take care they do not 
browse through his neighbor’s woods or he 
will be responsible. 

The sum of the whole matter is this: by 
the common and general law, every man is 
bound to keen his own cattle on his own Jand, 
at his perfl. The duty of doing this by a fence 
is created wholly by a statute of the common- 
wealth and need not be made except where 
the statute clearly 6 it. 

What we have thus far said as to the it ex- 

nse of fences relates only to partition fences 
betw yeen two farmers. As to fences along the 
railroad, the law is quitedifferent. The general 
railroad law requires the company to maintain 
a suitable fence along the whole line, th h 

woodland as well as — and th 





land, 





farmer has no of the expense to 
railroad sno rt need not be siwage fees feet 


high, nor need ft always be 80 close as the di- 
vision fence between landowners. It must be 
“ suitable” mere 
where it is situa 


through it on = track, throu uns 
ableness, and are there injured aon 
train, the company fs veupomatile. But here 
again the same princi comes in which we 
have before stated—viz., the company is not 
bound to fence out qraryeony’ 8 cattle, bnt 
only > of the landowner immediately ad- 
joinin, therefore, the animals of one re- 
mote Som” the railroad break out or —_ 
away from their pasture, and, after wanderin; 
over the intermediate lands, finally find their 
way onto the railroad, and there meet their 
death, the railroad compan isnotliable. The 
owner eand | have. oy a § cattle on his own 
ram and (of Mass 50D, to hes g 74 on others’ 

). . Of course, if they were 
lnwfully past on the lands near the rafl- 

m of the landowner, the 
con be protected in the same manner as 
own animals are. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH'INSERTION. 

(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the coiumn.) 
Gnery Advertisements. Epp ENen® Ducineesenete 
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ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





pote! EH INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 
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WE bave had so many inquiries for: > ! 
sinee the ~ 


Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT 

to its present form that we have made arrange- 

ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 

the best Binder in to supply those who 

may desire them. Each File or Binder wil 

conveniemly hold twent iy Bix numbers—~ & 

year. The cover has “Tue InpEPENDEXT’ 

embossed on it in large gilt letters, eS “4 
uite ornamental and looking in — 

like'® handsome volame. 

livered at our office ontbe receipt of oa violet 

each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 

dollar Aer j twenty-five cents each. e usnal 


price is $150, Acut of the File or Binder is 


given below : 
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A SANITARY HEATER, 


combining every improvement found tn other Pur- 
new and valuable patented 


It is atmolately and permanently gas and dust t a 
cellvers @ uutform degree of of heat without wast 
any in the cellar, and can be run as easily asa Parlor 
Stove. 

By the use of our Patent Dual Grate all ashes = 
clinkers can be readily removed without poking t 
fire or oan: door 

Please send for descriptive cireulars and cute. 

Estimates furnished for all parte of the country. 


SMITH & ANTHONY STOVE CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
__52 and 54 Union st., Boston, Mase. _ 


Littlefield Stove Company, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of the following celeb 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Pighting } Fire with Fire. This may be 2 
good policy on a blazing prairie, but it will not 
answer with the fevered human system. Irritat- 











ing medicines exasperate and Intensify all com- 
plaints of the stomach or the bowels. Never 


e a drastic evacuant for indigestion or consti- 
Administer, instead, TakRanT’s SELTZER 
which is at once a febrifuge, a cathar- 
nvigorant aud has a soothing and 
n the disordered viscera. 


Ze(O® 
ve “iat Ae wr ermertnis| 
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NEWwayoRK: 
JNanvhatvrers of Artistic Gratés and lenders 
in Brass, Real Bronze, Stcel,and Tile - Tile - Ae onman 















































Qgntar Nepm ant. al nif che sh deviate, * 


These Revolvers are made of forged 
Steel, interchangeable in ethene of 
and are the perfection of workmanship, 
and easy extraction of the Puhelis Aa in 





Littlefleld's Parlor Furnace or Double du, 
Portable and Brick Furnaces, 


18 SIZES. 
The “ Fort Orange,” “Albany,” “ Queen Anne," “ Morn 
ing Glory,” and ° ‘Eastlake " Parlor Stoves, 
o "Mapping Glory Woodland,” “ Bastlake,” and 
* Lotu "Cook Stow ea. 


“Delavan, of , Bight and Left hand we Dox, 
** Queen Anne X and 


itiedetd,” 


ona” Leland = Ranges, also E> 4d, —* 
Gory” Parlo. Stoves, etc. 
Specialties: Tikes Pooks end Menge und 


fake’’ Ucoks end Range and “* ow 
Morning Glory” Pa Parior. 


tw” Any sntemipalio on im reference to Prices and 
Terms promptly furnished on application 


| ow Stoves cannot be found in pes . place, pen, please 
write as direct, as we allow the t in 
“ae where we have no oan gg 


REMINGTON 


Breach-loauing, Double-barreled 


SHOT: GUNS. 


Regular pric 6. hae 4 our pric €....825 

; os 

Ld “ * oo . “ Lad P 30 
Other grades proportionatels. 

Single-barreled, ditto......... $10. 


ALFORD, WARD, DAVENPORT & CO., 


P.O. Box 2002.) 


77 Ch Chambers St., N. Y. 











PIANOF ORTES. 


Tone, Touch Workmanship an Durability. 


LIAM HKNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 wil 206 West Baltimore Street, 








Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
LeBOSQUET 
BROS. TING 





APPARATUS. 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HERATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphiet. 


LaBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston, 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands im daily use b 
tors, lawyers. ar ag 
merchants, etc., etc. 





Send Scent 
stamp for we ~ 1d illustrated 36- 


page Catak 
; RE OPE i’ F’G CO., 
647 Washington &t., Boston, Mass. 


"CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. ® 
: = GREAT WESTERN 












FYTHIN 


P°CTOR.AL CATALOGUES FREE 
| Kites, Shot Guns, Revolvers, Ammunition, Beines, \. 
Fiusning Teekle, 0. 0. re: ee ene 


GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, 


Pitteburgh, Pa. 





Address 












clined screw action on the base pin starts the 





any r They extract one or more shells if desired 
moving the loaded o ones. They can a be taken C 

any tom They neve no small par 

part of the base- 

racy, are w 

ance are 60 





Win., $12.50; Bel 
- sone Street, New Took. 
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“(THE PARKER SHOT GUN. 









~NEW MODEL. 
TOP ACTION. 







PARKER BROTHERS, ~— 


Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn. 


PAUVT YOUR HOUSES: WITH MATIOWAL MIXED PAN, 


Mixed ready for immediate use and can be one. (Nathan Hart, 
Treasurer Connecticut ltural Asegciatfon, writes "im all e me 


over 20 years, I find the net ss Paint the best. = covers better aad lenge of 
the best lead-and-oll es, and a rule 


paints. Sam Carda, cho 
for estimating the quantity of Painté Mosived or any - sent free, by 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY S8T., N. Y. 


Burt's Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 FuLToN St., BROOxLYx«, N.Y., 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
Goods 


and Price-List. 
forwarded oy ma of ex- 
















Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the asual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHORES S000. 1 chueen Ll Ui: 


Please mention 
— ImDEPEXD- 
MT 





Oioes, © all waste ioe 
sf Ada: 
Das of lighting by gne, paosline. hare. 


me, or value 
of of lights more than trebled. ae 
Rj trial. For 






lars. One agent pak at once in every town. 























‘30 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 
THE 
\N Yak Y STANDARD a ts oe St.N. ¥. 
°° Nf) HUNTER’S SIFTERS. 12 articles in one. Has 
p SPOOL no oguat in the CN Pa Nace Cibetomatt. 








Fa Tadee Dita EH Weck. 


[September 28, 1882. 


STYLISH FABRICS 
FALL WEAR, 


WHICH MEET WITH MUCH FAVOR 


” BROCADE DRESS GOODS, 


WITH PLAIN TISSUES TO MATCH. 


Messrs. James McCreery & Co. 


show an extensive line of these goods 
in combinations of irreproachable taste 


CASHMERES 


are a special feature of their 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 
THIS SEASON. 


The assortments embrace a range of 
over one hundred different shades. 


BROADWAY, cor. 1ith Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
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AW, APPLIN 


Parlor, Church and Lodge t ere 
27 Sudbury treet, Boston, Mass. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 

med White French Aes! Dinner Sets, 149 piooun.gne b+ 

ne White Fren Tea Sets, 44 pieces 
Fine Gold-band Trench Ch China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 
Feely Decowatet Fr’h China ‘aged Sets, 4 4 pieces. 3 oo 
Gon ~4 2 pieces, bay  nesannentiin 
Silver plated Dinner Eniv Thiiaihe aiaetita 
ALL HOUS SHING GOODS. 
Tilustrated C. e and Price-List mailed free 

tion. Estimates furnished. 

Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, New York City. 


Orders boxed | Ng bak pe free of charge 
Sent €. O, D, or P.-O. Money Ord 











imported Art eS, 
from Minton’ ain § & Boote's, 


policies, Hal as 
Mantel 


iewerbemee ,and Ex- 
ternal Decorations. 
and Estimates 


supplied without charge. 


EDWARD BOOTE, 
No. 11 East Nineteenth St., N. Y. 
Opposite Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Re 


NANT. INVA 


Public 
ies, ete., 
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W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN. 
CONK, 


197 Lake S 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
> 
draulic 
Eigines, 4. mp, Chain and 
ron = 
Washers, 


Branch Warehouses : 
87 John -. New York, and 
t., Chicago. 














Tye “Txnepexpert " Passes 91 sep O39 Rose Grazer 
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